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MEXICO. 

GUANAXUATO. 

The city of Santa Ee de Guanaxuatu (or, as it is 
sometimes written and pronounced, Gonnajoato) is 
the Villa Rica of Mexico, i)eing placed in the very 
lieart of its richest gi'oupe of silver mines, on the 
))orp]iyriti<; range of the Sierra de Santa Rosa»* It 
is one of the most singularly situated cities in the 
world. One might imagine that the jealous spirit of 
the mine had chosen this labyrinth of mountain 
ravines as his capital, for the purpose at once of secu- 
rity and concealment ; and the extraordinary shapes 
assumed hy the gigantic masses of porphyry, have 
frequently the appearance of ruined walls and bastions. 
These rocks give to the environs an extremely romantic 
appearance. The hills which surround the city are 
partly arid, partly covered ivith shrubs and evergreen 
oaks, which greatly heighten the picturesque effect. 
^The city itself is entirely screened from view by the 
windings of the narrow defile which leads into the 
recesses of the mountain ; and when the traveller at 


Hainbolcll gives the latitude 21° 0" N. ; lone- KW® W. 
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lenurth finds liimself introduced into the city, he has 
no idea of its extent, one part being so hidden from 
another, that, viewed from tlie streets, it appears 
to he a small town. It is only hy asctmding the 
heights on the f)pposite side, that a view is gained of 
the whole valley, broken into ravines, along the sides 
of which the town is built. Surveyed from this 
point, the novelty of its situation strikes the stranger 
with ast{)nishment. In scanc pluci‘$, it is seen spread- 
ing out into the form of an amphitheatre ; in others, 
stretching along a narrow ridge ; while the ranges of 
the habitations, a('Commo«lated to the broken ground, 
present the most fantastic groiipes. 

Nv-jthing can he more ruinous and glooTiiy,” 
says the Author of Notes on 3 Iexico, “ than the 
ajiproach to tlie city; hut, on leaving the bed of 
the river, we ascended a steep projecting rock, and 
entered a street, skirting a ravine, suj>ported by a lofty 
stone wall, having houses on only one side of it. 
soon found ourselves in the heart of the town, 
winding along crooked, narrow streets, and across 
open spaces, which cannot be culled stpiares, for they 
are irregular and of indescribable forms, most of 
them filled with market -stalls. The houses present a 
very singular appearance. They are spacious and 
well built, of hewn stone, but the fronts have been 
newly painted, and of the gayest colours : light green 
is the favourite ; and some exhibit the €010111*8 of the 
Three Guarantees of the Plan of Iguala, — white, 
green, and red, which are now the national colours of 
Mexico.* AVe were conducted to the custom-house, 
where we had only to make a declaration that we had 
not more than one thousand dollars with us, and were 


* This was in ihc year UC2, durin;; Ihe reiijn of Itiirbirii'. 
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sulldTed to proceed to the nieson, A traveller is 
allowed to carry with him a sum not exceeding u 
•tlioiiSLiid dollars, without paying duty. Our meson 
is very comfortable. We have two rooms up stall's, 
tliiit look oil the street, with a table and a bench in 
eaeli. Our mattresses are on the door, but then it is 
]>uved, and the white*washed walls are almost clean.** 
The city of Guanaxuato was founded by the 
Spaniards in 1545. It was constituted a town in 
IblU, and invested with the privileges of a city in 
1741 . The first mine that was worked, that of 
San Barnalie, five leagues from the city, was begun iii 
15411, twenty-eight years after the death of Mon- 
tdiKiuiia. In I 70 II, the mines of Meblado and Rayas 
were opened on the great vein {veta madre). But, 
ior a considerable time, the mines of Guanaxuato 
attracted little notice, and they were almost aban- 
doned during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It is not above fifty years tliat they have 
become so famous. They are now esteemed ridier 
than those of either Pachuca, Zacatecas, or Bolanos ; 
and their produce has been almost double that of 
Potosi. In tliirty-eight years, namely, from 17611 to 
U103, the mines of Guanaxuato ])roduced gold and 
.silver to the value of 165,000,000 of piastres, or 
12,720,0611b. troy ; theammal average produce being 
556,000 marcs of silver, or 364,9111b. troy, and 
IVom 1,500 to 1,600 marcs of gold.* All the veins of 
Jliiiigary and Transylvania together yield only, on an 
average, 65,000 marcs of silver. The mother vein 

"^Iiiiuboldt states, that the veta madre of Guanaxuato has 
> ieldiil more than a fourth {lart of the silver of ]\lcxico, and a 
sixth part of the produce of all America. 

t But, although the quantity of silver annually extracted from 
tlic mines of Mexico, is ten times greater than what is furnished 
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(veta tnntlre) of tlio Sierra do Santa Rosa exUnids, in 
a direction from S.E. to N.W., rather more than five 
leagues ; and within this distance, from Valenciaiia 
to San Bruno, there are upwards of a hundred shafts 
openeii, which, before the R(wolntion, were yielding 
10,000 mule-loads of ore, of eleven arrohas (27dlh.) 
each, every week. In lOOIl, there were employed on 
the works, .5000 workmen, 1,000 grinding mills, and 
14,010 iiJuJ(\s. “ Tile Vn/cnciana,'* says Humboldt, 
“ is almost the sole example of a mine whicli, for forty 
years, has never yielded less to its proprietors than 
from two to tliree millions of francs annual profit 
(from 00 to 120,000/.). It appears that the part of the 
vein extending from Tepeyac. to the north-west, had 
not been much wrought towards the end of the 
sixteiaith century. From that period, the whole tract 
remained forsaken till 1700, when a Spaniard wlio 
went over to .\merica very young, ht'gau to work this 
vein in one of the points which had till that time hwai 
ll(•lievod to he destitute of the metals. M. Obregon 
(th.at was the name of this Spaniard) was without 
fortune; Imt, lus he had the rejmtatioii of being a 
worthy man, he found friends who from time to time 
advanced him small sums to carry on his operations. 
In 170(i, tin* u'orks were already 200 leet in depth, 
and yet, the exjienses greatly surpassed the vjilue 
of the inetallii; jiroduce. With a ]»assioii for mining, 
eipial to what some disjday for gaining, 31. Oliregon 
preferred submitting to every sort of privation, to 

by ail llie mines of Kuroiw?, gold is not much more nbundant 
ill New Spain than in Hungary and Transylvania. 'I’he latter 
countries, llumlmldt says, annually throw into circulation nearly 
marcs ; and the gold delivensl into tlic mint of Mexico, 
aincmiUs, in ordinary years, <nily to / .IMS) marcs. 'J'hc annual ))ro- 
«iiice <»f New Spain is estiin.aLctl by lluniliDldt at of 

}tiasircs, viz. iweuly-two of silver and one of gold. 
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alcuuUmiiig liis undertaking. In 17f»7) kc* entered 
into partnership witli a petty merchant of Rayas, 
named Otero. Could he then hope that, in tlie space 
of a few years, lie and his friend would become 
the richest individuals in Mexico, perhajis in the 
whole world ? In 17G8, they began to extract a very 
considerable quantity of silver from the mine of 
Valenciana. In proportion as the shafts went deeper, 
they approached the depository of the great metallic 
wealth of Guanaxuato. In 1771, they drew from the 
pertinenda de dolores enormous masses of sulphuret 
of silver, mixed with native and red silver. From 
that period till 1804, the mine of Valenciana has con- 
tinually yielded an annual produce of nearly t)00,000/. 
sterling. There have been years so productive, that 
the net prcjfit of the two proprietors of the mine 
has amounted to the sum of 250,000/. sterling. 
M. Ohregon, better known by his title of Count 
de la Valenciana, [(reserved, in the midst of immense 
wealth, the same sini)dicity of manners and the same 
frankness of character, by which he was distinguished 
previously to his success.* When he began to work 
the vein of Guanaxuato, above the ravine of San 
Xavier, goats wen; feeding on the very hill which, ten 
years afterAvards, was covered with a town of 7 or 
8,000 inhabit.'ints.”-f' 

Tliroiiglunit Alexico, the ore is poor, much more so 

« During the last twenty-five years of his life, his anniial 
revenue from his mine, was never Ik-1ow from HO to 12.''i,(NHl/., and 
yet, at his death, he left hehiiul him only -KKMMNV. in pro]>erty, 
^xrliedve of his mine; a fart which, Humboldt says, will not sur- 
]>ersons who are arqiinintcil with the interior iTiiinagcincnt 
r.f the great Mexican families, and the unbounded spirit of miiijiig 
si'cculalion. 

! I’ol. Kssay, vol. Hi. pp. 
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than in the mines of Euroiie. The average proi»or- 
tioii is not higher than three or four ounces of silver 
to 1,600 ounces of ore. Garces, the author of a valu- 
able treatise on Amalgamation, states, that “ the 
great mass of Mexican ore is so poor, that the three 
millions of marcs of silver which the kingdom yields 
in good years, are extracted from ten millions of 
quintals of ore, partly by heat, and partly by amalga- 
mation.*' Tlie mine of Valeiiciana at Guanaxuato, 
yielded, from January 1, 1787, to June 11, 1791, the 
sura of 1,737,052 marcs of silver, which were ex- 
tracted from 84,368 motitones of ore. A monton is 
thirty-two quintals, which gives five ounces and one- 
tenth of silver per quintal. The ore extracted in 1701 
yielded nine ounces and three-tenths of silver per 
quintal; viz. the quintal of rich ore {poloiiloa y 
xaliones), 22 marcs 3 ounces ; the second quality {apol- 
villado)^ 9 marcs 3 ounces ; the third quality (bianco 
biieno), 3 marcs 1 ounce, and 'the poor ore and sift- 
ings, 3 ounces. The expenses of working the mines 
are very considerable. Those of the mine of Valen- 
ciana, at the time that the produce amounted to from 
12 to 14 millions of dollars, were upwards of 900,000 
dollars, viz. 680,000 in wages, and 220,000 for 
pow<ler, tallow, wood, leather, steel, and other mate- 
rials.* At that time, there were 1800 men employed 

* In liHK), the mine of Valcncian.'i produced 27.000 dollars per 
week ; 3,100 individuals were employed; and the weekly expenses 
were 17>0(K) dollars. In nine y(»rs, this mine yielded 13.835,300 
dollars, and the expenses of extraction were 8,040,063 dollars, 
Icaviiq' a gross profit of 5,780,317 dollars, subject to the duty, 
seignorage, «.kc. When we take into calculation,*’ says the Ame- 
rican Traveller. •< the costly works at these mines, the expensive 
prot^ess of separating the precious metals from the ore, the high 
wages of all the emphtj/fy, from the ir4minuitmdnr to the common 
lalmurcr, the tax of 10 per cent paid to the government, and the 
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in tbo interior of the miiie^ besides 300 men, women, 
and children, in different ways. Almost all the ore is 
brought up by porters. The state of these mines, 
iiide^, says the Author of Notes on Mexico, is 
deplorable. “ The expenses of working them have 
already been prodigiously augmented by the depth of 
the shafts and the prolongation of the galleries; 
and it will require a large capital to establish forcing 
pumps to cxtraot the water. In many instances, 
it will be impossible to employ steam as the moving 
power ^ from the great scarcity of fuel'' 

According to Humboldt, the population of Guanax. 
uato in 1802 was, within the city, 41,000; in the 
suburbs and mines surrounding it, 29,600: total, 
70,600. But, from a census taken in May 1822, the 
inhabitants of the city appear to be now only 15,379, 
and the total population only 35,733 ; * being a 
diminution of nearly one half. The town or sul^rb 
of Valenclana alone formerly contained a population 
of 22,000 souls ; it is now in ruins, and there are not 
more than 4,000 inhabitants. The American Tra- 
veller gives the following account of the works as they 
appeared at the period of his visit. <• 

The excavations extend from south-east to north- 
Avest, sixteen hundred yards, and eight hundred yards 

very expensive works undertaken on the slightest Indication of 
silver ore, and which are {frequently pursued with great a^oiir to 
the utter ruin of the undertakers, — we shall find that the whole 
profits of mining in New Spain, do not exceed 6 per cent on the 
capital employed.” A decree of the junta of the 13th Feb., 1828, 
reduced the tenth to 3 per cent, and the treasurnr (Bon Francisco 
Arillaga), in his report made to Congrem in Nov. 188S, inHm ittiw 
his^pectatlon of great results/hmi the introduction i^eteam^enginee 
hp foreign capiMMe* It remains to be seen how far these expec- 
tations will be revised. 

* Of these, the males were 16, 4S5, the females 19,30a Them 
were unmarried, 20,244; married. 11,062; widowed and widowers, 
3, .127. 

PATtT III. C 
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in a south-west direction. There are three parallels* 
or plains, worked on raraiiications of the principal 
vein. The veta rtutdre^ or mother vein, was here^ 
found not more than twenty-two feet wide, and 
without any ramifictition, from the surface of the 
soil to the depth of 557 : at this depth, it 

divides into three branches, the entire mass beings 
from 1C5 to 105 feet thick. Of these three branches, 
not more than one is in general very productive. 
They have all the same angle (45®), but vary in 
thickness from nine to forty yards. Four shafts de- 
scend to these parallels. The first, called San Antonio, 
is of 744 feet perpendicular depth : the cost of this shaft 
was 306,000 dollars. The square shaft of Santo 
Christo, 402 feet deep, cost 05,000 dollars. The 
hexagon shaft of our Lady of Guadeloupe, 1,131 feet 
perpendicular dcptli, cost 700,000 dollars. San Jose, 
an octagon shaft of more than 1,1100 feet perpen- 
dicular depth, and 300 feet in the direction of the 
veta madre, which is an angle of 45®, cost 1,200,000 
dollars. 

To understand the necessity of sinking so many 
shafts of different depths, it may be necessary to. 
explain, that in following the dip of the vein, which 
is first discovered on the surface, and is almost in- 
variably an angle of 45®, the work is impeded after a 
certain depth by water. A shaft is then sunk, so as 
to intercept the vein at the termination of the gallery, 
in order to free the mine from water. The work 
is then continued until it becomes necessary to sink 
another shaft still deeper, to clear the lower galleries. 
At the termination of each shaft, a great many prw- 
allel galleries branch out on ramifications of the 
mother vein. 

“ From these parallels a vast number of smaller 
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}^allerIeR branch out, worked to a greater or less 
di.stanfe as the ore proved to be of good or bad 
•quality ; and many of them were pierced with a view 
of discovering other veins. Besides the sliafts, there 
are two descents by steps, winding down to the 
last parallel. On leaving the house of the admini- 
strador, we were conducted to the first flight of steps : 
preceded by four men carrying torches, we de- 
scended to the first parallel, and stoppetl where four 
galleries branch off. 

“ Our torch-bearers were sent off to the extremity 
of these galleries, that we might form some idea of 
their extent in a straight dine. They are both exten- 
sive and solid ; the vaults are of porphyry, and 
the bottom of gray slate. In some places where the 
ore proved v^ry rich, it has been taken from the sides 
and vaults, and the voids filled up with masonry and 
beams, worked in so as to form a firm support to 
the sides 'and roof. These galleries have been blasted 
out, and must have cost great labour, for the whole 
nioiiiitaiiL is of poqdiyry to a great depth. 

“ The exterior is covered with a crust of brescia, 
which extends not more than four or five feet from 
surface. The ore is for the most part extracted 
i)y drilling and blasting : sometimes, but very rarely, 
the wedge can be used. On our return, we plodded 
painfully up these stairs, which the cargadoret (por- 
ters) ascend with ease, with a load of ten or fifteen 
arrohas on their shoulders. They are paid according 
to the quantity they bring up; and some of these 
men will ascend, as we are told, from the perpen- 
dlcidar depth of 600 yards, carrying the enormous 
weight of twenty-four arrobas (fiOOlbs.). In the court- 
yard into which we entered from the gallery, and 
u here the workmen are searched, there was a large 
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heap of ore, accumulated hy each workman being 
obliged to bring a stone up in bis band every time be 
ascends, and throw it on this heap. There are about*’ 
1,000 workmen at present employed, and in the 
course of a week a large pile is formed. The product 
of this belongs to the mine, and forms a fund for con« 
tingent expenses. The matrices of these ores, which 
we had here a good opportunity of examining, are 
principally quartz, amethyst, and rock-crystal, honi- 
stoiie here and there, and a small portion of cal- 
(rareous spar of a dark brown and of pearl colour. 
The metals are, pyrites of iron, arsenic, yellow copper, 
galena, gray and yellow blende, virgin gold and silver, 
sulphate of silver, both brittle and ductile, and rosicler^ 
a rich silver ore of a bright rosy colour, which we did 
not see. This ore is so rare, that I could not meet 
with a specimen during my residence in Mexico. 
There are likewise veins with copper, lead, tin, cinna- 
bar, antimony, and manganese; and the ciystals of the 
carbonate of lime that are found in this mine, are very 
large and perfect. 

We next visited the principal shaft, San Jose, an 
octagon, the diameter eleven yards, and the perpendi- 
cular depth 000. This great work, which cost upwarj* 
of a million of dollars, is in some places blasted through 
solid rock, and in others walled up with hewn stone t 
the masonry is admirably well executed. The workmen 
threw bundles of lighted hay down the shaft, whicdi 
blazed as they descended, and which we saw fail into 
the water, now not more than 250 yards from the 
summit, and rising every day. After failing in hJs 
attade on the city of Guanaxuato, Mina caused tUe 
machinery of the mine of Valenciana to bef burnt, and 
the owners have not funds to renew it. 

** From these mines we went to a shaft called.Ouade- 
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loupe where we found two malacates in operation, 
These machines are used to free mines from water, and 
* to draw up the ore. A malacate is a drum of about ten 
feet in diameter, attached to a vertical spindle, a shaft 
of iifteen feet long, which is shod with steel, and 
turns in steel sockets. Poles project at right angles 
from the shaft, to which the horses are harnessed. 
Two ropes are passed round the drum, and over 
pulleys supported by poles twelve feet high and about 
ten feet apart, leading to the well. As the dinim 
turns, one rope descends, and the other is wound up, 
and raises a large skin full of ore, or buckets of water, 
by what the French call a chapeleU At the principal 
or octagonal shaft, eight malacates were kept con- 
stantly at work, night and day. Eadi malacate was 
moved by twelve horses, and drew up, by a succession 
of buckets, seventy-eight arrobas (975 quarts) every 
nine or ten minutes : 95,000 arrobas, or 31,800 cu- 
bic feet of water, might be raised by this means every 
tAventy-four hours. It happened to be a sale day, 
and in the same court where the malacates were 
at work, we saw three or four hundred people col- 
lected; some exposing the ore to the best advan- 
tage, and others examining its quality. This mine 
is now worked by halves, the workmen receiving 
one half of the profits, and the owners of the mine 
the other. The workmen were busily employed 
in arranging the pieces of ore in parallelograms, com- 
posed of small circular heaps of ore. They were very 
careful to place the richest pieces at top, and the 
fairest side in si^t. When all was prepared, the 
sftlesman placed himself at the head of the first 
parallelogrom ; and the buyers, after examining the 
quality of the orej whispered in his ear the price they 
were willing to give for it. When all had made their 
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offers, he declared aloud the highest bid and the name 
of the purchaser. A note was made of the sale, and 
the whole party moved to the next parcel of ore, and 
so on, until the whole was disposed of. 

“ There are two sale days in the week, Wednesday 
and Saturday; and the weekly sales amount to be- 
tween 5 and 6,000 dollars.” 

On the following day, our Traveller set out to visit 
a hacienda de plata^ belonging to the Conde de Valen- 
ciana, in the Canada de Marfil. It is a spacious 
building, divided into three large courts ; one for pre- 
]>aring the ores (patio pa, bcncjiciar\ and the others 
for horses and mules. The front is two stories high, 
very neatly built, and forms an excellent dwelling- 
house. From the house, we walked through the first 
court, where men and mules were treading out masses 
of mud, and entered a long I’ange of buildings, where 
there were thirty-five mills at work grinding the ore. 

“ This hacienda, in prosperous times, works seventy 
mills. They resemble bark-mills. A circle of about 
eleven feet in diameter, is paved with stones set up 
edgeways, and rubbed down to a smooth surface ; in 
the centre of the circle an upright shaft moves in 
sockets. From this an aiUe projects, and passes through 
the centre of a millstone that rolls on its periphery: 
to the end of this axle the traces of the mules that 
turn it are attached. The first process is, separating 
the ore from the stones and refuse. Women are em- 
ployed in this work. They thi-ow aside the stones 
that have no ore, and with a hammer chip off small 
pieces of ore from those that have a little only on the 
surface. They perform this 0 ])eration with great skhl 
and great despatch. The ore is then placed on a thick 
iron plate, and is pounded by wooden pestles shod with 
iron, and moved by a horixontal shaft furnished with 
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nrms, like the movement of the pentles in our rice* 
mills. Two men, stationed one on each side, draw 
' the ore from under the pestles upon plates that slope 
down from the top, and are perforated with holes so 
us to sift the ore as it falls on them. The lai*ge pieces 
are thrown hack under the pestles. 

“ After the ore is broken into very small pieces, it 
is put into the mill, mixed with water, and ground to 
an impalpable powder. A small quantity of quick* 
silver is sometimes mixed with this mass while in the 
mill. From the mills, the ore, ground to a powder 
and moistened, is conveyed to the patio pa. hemjiinar^ 
the open paved court-yard ; salt is then added in the 
])roportion of about two pounds to every hundred 
weight of ore. If the mass, which is left untouched 
for several days, heats too rapidly, lime is added, 
which, the snperintendant told us, cools it : if, on the 
t;ontrary, it continues cold, magisifol is mixed with it, 
in order to give it the proper temperature. The 
magistral is a copper ore, or more properly a mixture 
of pyrites of copper and sulphuretted iron, which is 
roasted in a furnace, cooled gradually, and then re- 
duced to a powder; a small quantity of salt is after- 
M'urds mixed with it. A small quantity of the pow- 
dered. magistral was put into my hand, and water 
poured upon it. The heat evolved was so great, that I 
was obliged to throw it away instantly ; probably 
owing to the sulphuric acid acting upon the metals 
and disengaging heat. 

“ The next operation is, to add quicksilver to the 
mass, commonly six times the quantity which it is sup. 
^)osed the mass contains of silver. This mixture of ore, 
ground to a line powder and moistened, of quicksilver, 
muriate of soda, and the sulphates of inm and copper, 
is made into an amalgam by being trodden by mules. 
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whicii ure driven round for hours together; or by 
men, who tread the mass with naked feet. We saw 
both in one mass ; twelve mules were trotting roiuid' 
up to their fetlocks in the mixture ; and in another, 
ten men were following each other, and treading up 
to their ankles in it. The superintendant examines 
the appearance of the amalgam from time to time, by 
taking up a little of it in a wooden bowl, and adds 
either salt, quicksilver, or magistral, as he finds ne- 
cessary to complete the amalgamation. 

“ This process is repeated every other day until a 
perfect amalgam is made, when it is conveyed into 
large vats filled with water. In the centre of the vat 
there is an upright shaft, furnished with arms and 
turned by mules, so as to stir up the ore and mix it 
well with the water. It is left to subside, and the 
water is let off gently, carrying with it a portion of 
earth, and leaving the amalgam, which is precipitated: 
this process is repeated until the amalgamation is freed 
from all extraneous matter. It is then moulded into 
triangles, wliich are placed under stout iron recipients 
of a bell shape, and the mercury is separated by heat, 
leaving the silver with a small portion of copper, not 
enough for the usual alloy. 

One of the grinding-mills, in which quicksilver 
had been added to the mass, was emptied and cleaned 
in my presence, in order to get out the amalgam, whidi 
is precipitated, and lodges in the interstices of the 
stones with which these mills are paved. After the 
iluating mass was removed, the stones were scrajted, 
and the crevices emptied. The contents were put 
ipto a wooden bowl and washed. This amalgam, be^ 
sides silver, contains a large portion of gold. The 
ore of the mine of Valeuciana contains some gold, 
which unites with the quicksilver, and this "amalgam. 
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being so much heavier, is more quickly precipitated. 
The bars of silver made from these cleanings, contain 
‘ always the largest portion of gold, and are kept 
apart.” 

The Sierra of Santa Ro»a is the most southern dis- 
trict of that metalliferous tract of country which is 
by far the richest in Mexico, and abounds more in 
silver than any other on the face of the globe. This 
central groupe, extending from lat. 21° 0^ to 24° 10^ 
N., and from long. 102° 30' to 106° 15' W., is situ- 
ated under the same parallel as Bengal, but in a cli- 
mate partaking more of the character of the temperate, 
than of the tropical zone. The mines of Guanaxuato 
are only 30 leagues distant in a straight line from 
those of San Luis Potosi : from the latter to Zacatecas, 
the distance is 34 leagues ; from Zacatecas to Catorce 
31 ; and from Catorce to Durango 74 leagues. The 
mean produce of the mines of New Spain, annually ex- 
ported from Vera Cruz, is stated to have been two mil- 
lions and a half of marcs of silver, being two thirds of 
the silver annually extracte<] from the whole globe. Of 
this 2,500,000, not less than 1,300,000 was yielded by 
Guanaxuato, Catorce, and Zacatecas, or the central” 
groupe. 

Guanaxuato, however, is not only a mining, but an 
agricultural district. ** The lands are fertile, and are 
cultivated to the base of the mountains; and the 
morals of the inhabitants o/i the country, who are 
iVugal and industrious, form a strong contrast to those 
of the miners, who, when the mines were in success- 
M operation, were all wmtithy, and lived extrava- 
gantly, and many of whom are now in abject poverty.*^ 

The inhabitants of the city appeared to this Tra- 
veller lively, intelligent, and well-informed : he found 
them extremely hospitable and friendly. In common, 
c2 
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however, with* the inhabitants of most mining districts, 
they are passionately fond of gambling. The com- 
mandant of the city was, moreover, a great amateur 
of t:()ck-fighting ; and our Traveller was not a little 
annoyed, early in the morning, by tlic continual 
crowing of more tliaii a hundred cocks, the property 
of this worthy person, ivhich, tied by one leg, were 
arranged along the pavement on both sides of the 
street: they were to be exhibited at the ensuing 
Christmas.* In all the towns and villages of Mex- 
ico,” he says, “ cock-fighting is the favourite diversion 
of the people. Rich and poor, men and women, fre. 
quent the ])its, and stake sometimes all they are worth 
on the issue of a battle between two cocks armed with 
slashers.” 

Guanaxuato is liable to two serious inconveniences 
from its peculiarity of situation. During the rainy 
season, it is exposed to injury from the violent tor. 
rents that rush from the mountains down the barranca^ 
or ravine, in which the city stands, in their passage 
to the plain of Celaya. I^arge sums have been ex- 
pended on works to restrain these torrents within a 
channel, notwithstanding which, accidents happen 
almost every year. On the other hand, the only 
water ill the city, is that which is contained in the 
cisterns belonging to the wealthy inhabitants. About 
two miles from the town, hoAvever, there are deep 
ravines, which, by means of dams, are made to serve 
as reservoirs : the water is brought into the city on 
the backs of asses, and sold at six cents a load. 

We must now accompany the American Citizen on 
his route ‘ 
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FROM GUANAXUATO TO SAN LUIS POTOSI AND 
* ALTAMIRA. 

At Guanaxiiato our Traveller dismissed his car. 
riafje, and proiaired mules for the passage over the 
mountains. The steep track which winds along the 
ravines from Valenciana, is so broken and precipitous, 
that goats, mules, and asses only can travel it with 
safety. The sidea of the mountains and ravines are 
covered with a thick growth of small oaks, and the 
city is supplied with fuel from these woods ; but the 
want of good roads renders it an expensive article, 
notwithstanding the extensive forests in the neigh- 
bourhood. The bare summits of the hills are washed 
into fantastic shapes, and the character of the 
scenery is very wild and picturesque. The road for 
three hours leads over this nigged solitude, till, having 
reached the crest of the sierra, the traveller looks 
down on the fertile valley of San Felipe, enclosed on 
every side, like the basin of Anahuac, by a wall of 
mountains. At its further extremity is seen the town 
of San Felipe. “ With this prospect constantly in 
view,” says the Writer, “ wo rode for nearly five 
hours along the summit of the ridge, and then de- 
scended by a winding and steep path, to the village 
of Rincon, where we arrived quite . overcome with 
fatigue. We obtained lodgings, with some difilculty, 
in a room attached to a cottage. The inhabitants of 
Rincon are goatherds and swineherds ; and at sunset, 
^the village was alive with the flocks and drov^ 
iHiming in from the mountains.” 


Second day. — From Rincon to Xaral. The Author 
set out at two o'clock in the morning, by a bright 
moonlight : the c^ was piercing. At sunrise, the 
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homes and churches of Sau Felipe appeared as if rising 
out of a lake, the effect of a mirage. This town ex- 
hibited a melancholy instance of the horrors of civil 
war. Scarcely a house was entire, and except one 
church that had been recently rebuilt, the whole town 
appeared to be in ruins. The travellers halted in 
the principal square, and passed through arches of 
porphyry, into the court-yard of a building that had 
once been magnificent, but the porticoes and ground* 
floor alone remained. Soon after leaving San Felipe, 
the road again begins to ascend the mountains by a 
steep and rugged pass, called Puerto de San Bartolo, 
On gaining the summit, a painful ascent of more 
than an hour,’* another extensive and fertile plain is 
seen, in the centre of which is the village or hacienda 
of Xaral, where the travellers arrived a little before 
four P.M. This is the place which was surprised and 
plundered by the troops of Mina in the revolutionary 
war.* 

Third day. — Starting at three o’clock, the Author 
reached at ten, the hacienda de la Pila, a very neat 
village, Vhere there are silver-works. An hour’s ride 
from this place brought him within sight of the spires 
of San Luis, and at one he passed the suburbs. 

SAN LUIS POTOSI. 

“ The whole country from La Pila to San Luis, 
is lailtivated like a garden; but its beauty is destroyed 
by mud-cabins and enclosures of cactzis. The town 
itself presents a fine appearance: the churches are 
lofty, and some of them very handsome, and thb 
houses are of stone and neatly built. The ^ovcrnmcnt- 


♦ See vol. I. p. 121. 
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huusa ill the square is not yet completed ; but the 
front, which is of hewn stone, and ornamented with 
Ionic pilasters, would do credit to any city in Europe.** 
The Carmelite convent is spacious and commodious, 
with an extensive garden, which is cultivated with 
great care, and kept in excellent order : the walks are 
shaded with vines, and the cloisters are ornamented 
with orange and lemon-trees. The windows pf the 
convent command a beautiful prospect of the fertile 
plain, terminated by a bold outline of mountains. 
The church belonging to it is all tinsel and gilding, 
and in wretched taste. The people of San Luis ap- 
peared better dressed and better looking ** than in 
any town which the Author had yet passed through, 
and there were fewer beggars in its streets. Hum- 
boldt states the resident population at 12,000. The 
American Traveller estimates it at 15,000, and adds, 
that, including all the villages in its immediate vi- 
(^inity, it amounts to three times that number. It 
stands in lat. 22° N., long. 103° W.* 

For three hours after leaving the city of Siin Luis, 
the road lies eastward through a country but partially 
cultivated, and overgrown with cachu and ffwca arbo* 
rescensj which give a gloomy appearance to the sce- 
nery. The fruit of the cactus (tuna) is here considered 
as a great delicacy ; cattle are fed upon the leaveSy 
and the stem, which is about ten feet high, is used for 
fuel. The soil of this tract is a whitish day;’*t ^ 
when pulverised by the passage of mules, the dust is 
intolerable. To the south of die road is the mountain 
of San Pedro, ixom which, in the rainy seasons, the 
foiTeiits bring down gold-dust. There was a mine 

* Pike. p. .m This Traveller the iwpqlation as high as 

firt.ono. 

1 Probably limeslonc. 
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here formerly, which was filled up about forty years 
ago through the caving-iii of the galleries. At three 
hours* distance from San Luis is the hacienda of 
Laguna Seca, where the travellers halted for the 
night. 

The same clayey soil and hare couiitrj' continued the 
whole of the next day’s journey. In summer, however, 
this arid plain is covered with verdant pastures ; hut 
the inhabitants suffer inconvenience from want of wood. 
At this season, (November,) the pools and tanks arc 
often covered with ice befi»re day-light ; but, about noon, 
the heat is insufferable, and the change from the cold 
of the morning renders it injurious to travel after that 
hour. The third day, our Traveller reached the \'illage 
of San Isidro, having passed, early in the morning, the 
hacienda of Peotillas, %vhere Mina encamped the 
night before he fought the most brilliant action of the 
whole campaign. The chain of mountains which 
contain the rich mines of Catorce, are distinguishable 
far on the travelh'r’s left. 8au Isidro stands in a 
narro^V valley on the eastern side of a limestone moun. 
tain covered with oaks. At six hours’ distance from 
this village is Quelitan, where the fourth day’s journey 
terminated, because there was no water within several 
leagues of the place. There are no running streams, 
and the only water is supplied by tanks and wells, 
which are often distant fmm eiich otlier. The whole 
tract, at this season of the year, is transformed into an 
arid desert of drifting sand, and the south-western 
wind is as parching as the sirocco. Nothing can be 
more wretched than the habitations. They are huts 
built of stones and mud, not more than five feet from 
the ground, and thatched with }'ucca leaves, the earth- 
floors covered ivith filth, and the walls black with 
smoke, as there is no chimney. “ I certainly,” says 
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tlie Ainericau, never saw a negro house in Carolina 
so comfortless.” The people are very swarthy ; they 
appear healthy and robust, and might enjoy every 
comfort of life. The valley produces good crops of 
mai/e ; and a species of agave which gniws wild in the 
mountains, yields them pulque and brandy, hemp, 
and soap. In the evening, the village- well presented 
a primitive scene : all the girls repaired thither, each 
with a small jar or pitcher on her shoulder, while 
two men were seen drawing water for the cattle. 

The iifth day, the Author halted at the village of 
La Viga, a counterpart to Qiiehlan ; and on the next 
day, afte|; passing over the mountains of Norla, 
reached the town of Tula, — the ht capital of such a 
country, badly built, and so gloomy, that not even the 
crowd of well-dressed peasantry that filled the streets, 
(it was Sunday,) could enliven its appearance. Tula 
was formerly a mission, afterwards a presidio or fron- 
tier fortress, and is now called a town. The houses 
are built of adobes, and it contains about 1,500 inha- 
bitants. The men are well dressed in leather breeches 
and jackets, and most of them have shirts and stock, 
ings, and a manta thrown over their shoulder. The 
women are neatly dressed, and look clean and healthy. 
Their dress consists of a shift, one or more petticoats 
of striped cotton stufiF, and a shawl, which they throw 
gracefully over their shoulder, and which they are 
never without when in company. I have seen them 
washing and cooking, very much distressed to manage 
this part of their dress, but persevere in wearing it, 
notwithstanding the inconvenience it put them to.” 

Soon after leaving Tula, the whole face of nature 
becomes changed. The traveller descends by a winding 
road into a fertile valley, cultivated with maize, scat- 
tered over with neat farm-houses, and intersected by 
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streams of water, lie pro<feeds through this valley for 
three hours, and then crosses the range of hills which 
enclose it on the east. A fine plain extends from their 
summit, c«)vered with verdui*e and skirted with woods 
of oak, beyond which the traveller enters on the first 
steep descent from the table-land towards the coast. 
The road is here very precipitous, the scenery most 
magnificent, embracing two ranges of mountains 
towards the east, and the vegetation begins to assume 
a new character of luxuriance. It is a descent of 
two hours and a half to the plain of Los Gallos. A 
short ride (the nexf day) brought our Traveller to 
the edge of the mountain of lia Contadera, the second 
descent towards the coast, which is still more steep 
and difficult than that of Los Gallos. They had now 
entered the tierra calimte^ having passed the dividing 
line where the inhabitants of the table-land begin to 
suffer from the heat, and those of the coast to (M)m})lain 
of the cold. This day's journey terminated at the vil. 
lage of San Barbara, situated at the extremity of a 
very extensive jdain, in the midst of a grove of ever- 
greens. This place is renowned for its mmiufacturc 
of stamped leather for saddle covers and leggings. The 
next day, the travellers descended in succession the 
mountains of Chamal and (Jucharras, by very preci- 
pitous tracks, and reached a rancho on the banks of 
the river Limon. Fording this river, the water of 
wliirii came up to the saddle-girtlis, they soon left be- 
hind all appearance of luxuriant vegetation, and for 
six hours passed over a parched and arid plain. In 
two hours more, after crossing the river Kaya de^ 
Sargeiito, they reached the poor village of Orcasitas. 
A sterile ])lain, over which they passetl for five hours, 
extends to the miserable rancho of (’arizo. Another 
day’s journey of seven hours, still over a plain aban- 
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(lulled to vast herds of cattle, was teriiiiiiated by 
bivouacking at the edge of a deep wood. The next 
day, the thirteenth from San Luis, a seven hours* 
ride brought them to Altamira. But, “ what a place 
to be called Altamira !** is the Author’s exclamation. 

The town consists of a few tolerable houses in 
the sciuare, a church, a collection of thatched cottages, 
and it commands a view of swamps and lagunes.’* 
Both this place and Tampico are unhealthy, with this 
difference, that hero bilious fevers jirevail, and there, 
yellow fever. Tampico {^Puehlo Fiejo), wliich may 
be ixmsidercd as the port of the great river Tampico, 
or Panuco, is about live leagues from the sea, on the 
margin of a small lake: it is ill built, dirty, and 
unhealthy, and yet, it is a place of some trade. 
Here the American Traveller embarked for the Ha- 
vanindi. 

INTERIOR EASTERN PROVINCES. 

''J’liE intendancy of San Luis Potosi, under the vice- 
regal goverimieut, comprehended the whole of the 
north-eastern part of the kingdom, including a sur- 
face of 27,800 srpiare leagues, (larger than that of all 
.Spain,) but with a ])opuhition not exceeding 334,900, 
or twelve inhabitants to a Si^uare league. It had 
upwards of 230 lejigues of coast, an extent etpial 
to the >vhole line of coast from Genoa to Reggio 
in ('alabria ; but the whole of this coast remained 
without commerce and without .'ictivity. The inteii- 
dant had under his administration, 1. the province 
of San Iniis, extending from the river Panuco to 
thb river Santander; 2. the new kingdom of Leon 
and the colony of New Santander, in the vice-royalty 
of IMexico; and 3. the provinces of Cohahuila and 
Texas, which belonged to the captain.generalshi]> 
of the cast. “ But this immense country,” says 
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Humholdt, “ gifletl by nature with the most precious 
productions, and situated under a serene sky, in 
tlie temperate zone towards the borders of tlie tropic, 
is, for the most i)art, a wild desert, still more thinly 
peopled than the governments of Asiatic Russia.” 
The northern limits of the intendancy are indeter- 
minate. On the north-west, the mountainous tract 
called the Bohon de Mapimi^ including more than 
3000 s<]uare leagues, is in the possession of wamlering 
and independent Indians, called Apaches, who occa- 
sionally make incursions to attack the colonists of 
Cohnhiiila and Durango. On the north-east, the 
])rovinces of New Santander and Texas border on (the 
latter, in fact, chiefly consists of) dis])uted Kirritory. 

That part of the coast which extends along the Gulf 
of Mexico, from the mouth of the great Rio del Norte 
to the Rio Salniui, is still almost unknown, having never 
been explored by navigatora. According to- Humboldt, 
tin* eastern coast of Mexico presents everywhere similar 
obstacles, — “ a want of depth for vessids drawing more 
than twelve feet and a half, bars at the mouths of the 
rivers, necks of land, and long islets stretching in a di- 
rection parallel to the continent, which prevent all ac- 
cess to the interior basin. * The shores of Santander 
and Texas, from the twenty-first to tlie twenty-ninth 
]Kirallel, are singularly festooned, and jiresiMit a suc- 
cession of interior basins (or salt-w.-iter l.-.kcs) from 
four to five leagues in breadth, anil from forty to fifty 
in length, yoine of them (the /atjunn dc TamUtputi, 

« The harbaur at the inimth of llip Rhtdd howovpr, said 
to lx? tlip Ijest on the coast, has nevor loss than thirtoon foot water 
at itsonlraiur, ami as tho tiilo Ihto sonict lint's rises throe foot , it 
iniglit admit vessels of -liMl tons. It isdofoiuleil from the prcvafling 
storms hy the island Mulchuitas. 'Pho ri\c‘r is navigable forty 
loiii'ues ii]>, ami inljjht be maile so, with very little exertion, thirty 
leagues hi/;her. Siirh was (he statement made hy 1). Miguel 
llamas ile Arispe to the Cortes at Cadiz. 
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for example) are completely shut in. Others (ns the 
laguna Madrc and the laguna de San Bernardo) 
communicate I)y several channels with the ocean. 
The latter are of great advantage for a coasting trade, 
as coasting vessels are there secure from the great 
swells of the ocean.’* There can he little doubt that 
these long and narrow islets .are, as the learned 
Traveller conjectures, bars or shoals, which have 
gradually risen above the mean level of the water; 
and that the JVIexican coast resembles, in this respect, 
the shores of Rio Grande do Sul, in Brazil. The port 
(jf Tampico, however, altlnnigh the bar prevents 
the entry of vessels draxving more than twenty feet 
water,* would still be preferable, Humboldt thinks, to 
the dangerous anchorage among the shallows of Vera 
Cruz ; and the climate, though unhealthy, has not 
hitherto proved so prejudicial to the health of Bnro- 
peuns, or of the inhabitants of the table-land, as the 
more southern port. A jiroject was at one time 
entertained for cutting a jiavigable (;anal from the 
capital to Tamjiico. This would not be impra<*ticable, 
notwithstanding that the waters of the lake of Tez- 
cuco are upwards of 7o00 feet al)ove the sea ; but, 
as it would reijuire at least 200 locks, it would not, in 
the opinion of this Author, be adv isable, land carriage 
under such circumstances being prefera])le. It has 
already been mentioned, that Tant])ico was one of the 
four places thought of as a port for the commerce of the 
capital, instead of Vera Cruz. AVere the road ren- 
dered more practicable, it might, j)ei-haps, attract 

* • 'Phc Author of Xotes on Mexico says, that the narrow ohanni l 
athnits only vessels of feet draught. The bar, in blowiiij^ 
weather, he says, is very dauf'erous; a h?avy sta rolls on it. 'Che 
nwd-stead is oi»eii, and during the prevalence of north-western 
yalcs, no slui» can aiiproach the land. 
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a portion of the trade. At present, it is visited 
chiefly by small vessels from the West Indies, which 
come here to lay in provisions. 

Sotto la Mariim, near the bar of the river Santan- 
der, in lat. 2.3® 45' N., would seem to he by far 
too distant from the capital to answer the purjMisc of a 
port for its commerce ; and indeed, according to 
Mr. Kobinson's description of it, it is less accessible 
than Tampico. The mouth of the river Santander,** 
he says, “ is very narrow, and has a bar acrross it, 
over which vessels drawing more than six feet water 
cannot be carried. Near the beach, the country 
is intersected by shallow ponds, extending a long way 
to the northward. After passing the bar, the river 
suddenly widens, but afterwards gradually contracts 
itself towards the town of Sotto la Marina. It is 
navigable for sudi vessels as can ])ass the bar, to 
within a very short distance of the town, beyond 
which it is too shallow even for boats. The village 
{piiehlo) of Sotto la Marina stands u])oii an elevated 
situation, on the left bank of the river, eighteen 
leagues from its mouth. The old settlement is but a 
short distance up the river, on the road to the present 
village.”* Could the port be remedied, however, 
this place would rise into importance, and would soon 
attract a large portion of the commerce of San Luis 
I’otosi, Zaciitecus, and Duraugo. It was here that 
Mina disembarked his troops ; here too, Itiirbidc, by 
a striking coincidence,* landed, to meet a similar 
fate, f 

At iiresent, Ilumlajldt says, the pn)vince of New 
Santander is so desert, that fertile districts of ten 
or twelve square leagues w'cre sold there in 1802 

^ * Robiiisun’s Memoirs, vol. i. i>. 140. t Sec vol. i. pp. Ill), 157. 
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for ten or twelve francs. Major Pike estimates tlie 
population of this province, wliicli extends 500 miles 
from north to soutii, and is about 150 in breadth, 
at 38,000 souls. The whole of the northern part 
of tlie intendHiicy of San Luis, that is to say, San. 
taiider, New licon, Cohahnila, and Textis, are very 
low regions, witli little undulation of surface. The 
soil is covered with se(M)ndary and alluvial formations. 
The climate is unequal, extremely hot in summer, 
and equally cold in winter, when the north winds 
prevail. 

That which bears the jMimpous title of the new 
kingdom of Leon, is not aliove 250 miles in length ; 
its population is estimated at 30,000 souls. Its capi. 
tal, Montelrcy, situated on the head waters of the 
7?io Tigre^ in lat; 20® N. and long. 102“ is 
the seat of a bishop, whose diocese extends over 
Santander, liCort, Cohahnila, and Texas. * The 
population of the city is said to amount to 11,000, 
or more than a third of the whole jwovince. Major 
Pike says ; “ There are many and rich mines near 
this city, whence, I am informed, are taken one hun- 
dred mules’ loads of bullion monthly, wliich may 
be presumed to be not more than three-fifths of 
what is drawn from the mines, there being many 
pcTsons who prefer never getting their metal coined.” 
The only other towns are Linares^ between the Hio 
Tiyre and the great Hio Bravo del Norte ; and Saltelo, 
where there is held an annual fair, at which an 
immense quantity of merchandise is disposed of. 

The province of Cohaliuila (written by Major Pike, 
Qogquilla), lies between lat. 23® and 31® 30' N. and 


• It is afterwards stated, however, by Major Pike, that Coha- 
huila is in the diocese of Durango. 



l«)iif(. lor and lOti'* W. ; its greatest leiigtli beiiiff 
tWO miles, and its greatest width 200 miles. IMoiite* 
lovez (or illonchiva), the residence of the governor, is 
the principal militfiry depot for (/ohahnila and Texas. 
It is situated on a small stream of. water, in lat. 
20’ N., long. 103’ 30' W , ; it is about a mile in 

length ; has two public squares, seven churches, 
pou'der m.'igazines, mills, ))arracks, and an hospital ; 
and contains between 3 and 4000 inliabitauts. This 
city,’* says 3I.'ijor l*ike, “ being tlie statecl residence 
of his excellency Governor Cord(‘ro, has been orna- 
mented by him with ])uhlic Avalks, columns, and 
fountains, and made one of the handsorniist cities 
ill the internal jn-ovinces.” * There are some mines 
i n the neigh hourhood, but they are im*onsiderable. At 
Santa liihsa^ bowiiver, about thirty-eight miles to the 
N.Vr. of JMontelovez, there arc silver-mines, said to he 
as rich as any in the kingdom. This town is situated 
on some of the hemd waters of the river Afillafla, in a 
very he.nltliy situation; its population is estimated at 
4,000 souls, Ibarras, in the same jirovinee, situated 
oil a small stream, is supposeil to contain, with its 
suburbs, 74H)0 souls, and San Lorenzo, a village 
three miles to the north, contains about 600. Tlu^ 
district of Parras is the vineyard of Goliahiiilu ; the 
name signifies vines or vine-branches ; and the Avhole 
population .are employed in the cultivation of the 
grape. “ At the hacienda of San Lorenzo, where we 
halted,” says the American Major, “■ were fifteen 
Ifirge stills, and larger cellars, and a greater mimher 
of r.asks than 1 ever sa.w in any brewery in the 
United States. Its gardens were delightfully intei- 
sjiersed witli figs, vines, apricots, and a variety of 


Pike’s Kx])Ior. Travels, p. .KK. 
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fniits which an^ proiluced in tht* torrid zoiip ; with lino 
sMinnuT-houses, wIkm-o were wine, refreshments, and 
conches to repose on, and wlu^re the sinking of 
the birds was delightful. There were here, likewise, 
mills, and a line water-fall.” * The preauiio of /f/o 
Grande^ situated on the river of that name, (the only- 
one of magnitude in the province,) contains about 
L’,500 inhabitants ; and the total population of Coha- 
liiiila is estimated at souls, not more than 

10,000 of whom are lSi>nniards. The climate is de- 
scribed as pure and healthy, except about the middle 
of 31ay, when the heat is intense ; and sometimes a 
scorching wind is felt, like the flame issuing from 
an oven or furnace, w'hich fre(|uently skins the face, 
and alTects the eyes. This phenomenon is more 
sensibly felt about sunset, than at any other period of 
the twenty-four hours.” This province receives all 
its merchandise from Mexico by hind, and, in return, 
gives horses, mules, wines, gold, and silver. Tlie 
large annual fair held at Saltelo, in New Leon, 
is attended by the traders of Cohahuila. The vine is 
the chief article of cultivation, together with grain and 
corn sufficient for home consumption and for the sup- 
ply of the greater part of Texas. 

The capital of Texas, St. Antonio de Jiejar^ is 
situated on the head waters of the river of that name, 
(Humboldt says, between the Jiio de San Antonio land 
the liio de los Nof/ales,) in lat. 2!)'’ 50' N., and long. 
101° W. “ It perhaps contains,” Major Pike states, 
“ 2,000 souls, most of w'hom reside in miserable rand- 
wall houses covered with thatch-grass roofs. The 
ti^vn is laid out on a very grand plan ; to the east of 
it, on the other side of the ^i^'e^, is the station of the 


* I’ikc's Kxt)lnr. 'I'mvcl.i, p. .'UJ2. 
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troops. About two, three, and four miles from 
St. Antonio, are three missions, formerly flourishing: 
and prosperous. These btiildingcs, for solidity, aceom- 
modatioii, and even majesty, were surpassed by few 
that I met with in” (the internal provinces of) “ New 
Spain.* Nacoffdoches is merely a station for troops, 
and contains nearly 500 souls : it is situated on a 
small ]»ranch of the river Toyac. The population 
of T(;xas may be estimated at 7000 : these are princi- 
pally Spanish Creoles, some Preach, some Americans, 
and a few civilised Indians and half-breeds. This 
province trades with Mexico by Montelrey and Mon- 
telovez for merchandise, and with New Orleans by 
Natclii todies ; but the latter, being contraband, is 
liable to great damage and risks. They give in 
return, specie, horses, and mules.” Jleing on the 
frontiers, v/here buflaloes, deer, elk, and wild horses 
abound in great numbers, the inhabitants of Texas 
lead, for the most ]>art, the life of hunters, and agri- 
culture is but little attended to, except by a fexv 
emigrants from the United States. The only mine 
known and worked, is one of lead. This province is 


♦ “ The resident priest treated us with the greatest hospitality ; 
he is respected and beloved by all who know him. He made 
a singular observation relative lo the aboriffinen, who had formerly 
coin})osed the jiopulation of these establishments, under the charge 
of the monks. 1 asked him what had become of the natives; he 
replied, that it appeared to him that they tw/M not ej:int under the 
shadmo of the wh itest as the nations who formed these missions had 
been nurtured and taken all the care of that was possible, and put 
on the same footing as the Spaniards; yet, they had notwith- 
standing dwindled away, until the other two had become entirely 
depopulated, and the one where he resided, liad not more thin 
suHident to perform his household labour. From this he had 
formed an idea, that God never intended them to form one i)eople, 
but that they should always remain distinct and separate f 
FfKR, p. .IdH. 
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r pll tiinbpred” for one liniuircd miles from the 
roast, with small prairies interspersed tliroup^hont the 
woody country. “ Taken generally,” says this Tra- 
veller, “ it is one of the richest, most prolific, and 
best watered* countries in North America.” It 
is also one of the most delightful climates in the 
world, and, wliere the ground has been sufficiently 
cleared, not unhealthy. It possesses an extensive 
internal navigation ; and, in fact, it is so desirable 
a country, that it is not likely much longer to belong 
to Mexico. According to the representations of the 
ongress of Washington, the whole of Texas properly 
belongs to Louisiana. 

Ill the distribution of Mexico into federal states, 
the internal provinces of the east are already separated 
from San Luis l*otosi. Other changes must follow, 
liuinholdt, speaking of this vast tract of country, 
remarks, that “ its position on the eastern limits 
of New Spain, the proximity of the United States, 
the freipiency of communication with the (,olonists of 
Louisiana, and other cti*cuinstances, will probably 
soon favour the progress of civili/.atinn and prosperity 
iu these vast and fertile regions.” 

The only part of the intendancy of San Luis which 
is mountainous, is that which borders on the province 
of Zacatecas. Here are sitimted tlie rich mines of 

* The ]irincipal rivers arc, the river niiadaliipe, with its 
rnnfluents, the lllo San Antonio and St. Mark, which dischar>jes 
itself into the N.W. end of the bay of St. Bernard ; the Bed Biver 
{Wo Cotonnh), which rises in t’oliahnila, in lat. N. ; long. 
104'^ W.. and, after a winding course of tJlH^ miles, discharges 

itself in the bay of St. Bernard ; the river Urassos, which also rises 
in ^"ohahuila. in lat. long. lOJ", and falls into the Oulf of 
•Mexico, after a course of 7W> nilles, — it is the largest river In the 
province; the river Trinity, with its confluents, the Natchez ami 
the Angelina, w'hich discharges itself into (:.t1veston hay ; Ihe river 
Toyar ; and the " Sabine river." 

PAnT III. n 
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Charcas, Catorcv, and Guadalcazar, which belong? 
to the “ central gronpe” tliat has yielded so large 
a proportion of the silver of Mexico. “ The mineral 
repository of Catorce,” says Humboldt, “ holds at 
present the second or third rank among tlic mines of 
New Spain, classing them according to the quantity 
of silver which they produce. It was only discovered 
in the year 177 «. This discovery, and that of the 
veins of Gualgayoc in Peru, (vulgarly called the veins 
of Chota,) are the most interesting in the history 
of the mines of Spanisli America for the last two cen- 
turi(‘s. The small town of Catorce (the true name of 
which is la Purissima Concepcion dc Alamos de 
Catorce)^ is situated on the calcareoiis table-land, 
which declines towards the new kingdom of Heon mid 
the jirovince of Santander. From the bosom of these 
mountains of secondary compact limestone rise up 
masses of basalt and porous amygdaloid, which 
resemble volcanic productions, and contain olivine, 
zeolite, and obsidian. A great number of veins of 
small extent, and very variable in thedr brt‘adtli 
and direction, traverse the limestone, which itself 
covers a transition clay-slate. The minerals are gwie- 
rally found in a state of decomposition. They are 
wrought with tlie mattiK^k, pick-axe, and bore (/win. 
trole). The consumption of powder is much less 
than at Giianaxiiato and at Zacatecas. These mines 
possess also the great advantage of being almost 
entirely dry, so that they have no need of costly 
machinery to draw oflf the water.* In 1773, Sebas- 
tian Caronado and Antonio Lianas, two very poor 
individuals, discovered veins in a situation now called 
Cerro de Catorce Viejo, on the western slope of 

• Tills, It will be seen presently, has provctl to be Incorrect. 
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the Pichaco de la Variga de Plata. They hegan to 
work these veins, which were poor and inconstant in 
their produce. In 177^* Hon Barnahe Antonio de 
Zepeda, a miner of the Ojo del Agua dc Matchuala, 
investigated, during three months, this groiipe of arid 
and calcareous mountains. After attentively examin- 
ing the ravines, he was fortunate enough to find 
the crest or surface of the veta grande, on which 
he immediately dug the pit of Guadalupe. He drew 
from it an immense quantity of muriate of silver, and 
colorados mixed with native gold, and gained in a 
short time more than 100,00()/. sterling. From that 
}teriod, the mines of Catorce were wrought with 
the greatest activity. That of Padre Flores alone 
jiroduced, in the first year, upwards of 350,000/. ster- 
ling ; but the vein displayed great riches only from 
KiO to 320 feet of perpendicular depth. The famous 
mine of Pnrissima, belonging to Colonel 01)regon, has 
scarcely ever ceased since 1703 to yield annually, a net 
profit of 40,000/. sterling ; and its produce in 1700, 
amounted to 1,200,000 piastres, while the w'orking 
did not amount to more than 80,0(K). The vein 
of Purissima, which is not the same with that 
of Padre Flores, sometimes reaches the extraordinary 
extent of 130 feet ; and it was worked in 1302 to the 
depth of nearly 1,000 feet. Since 1708, the value 
of the minerals of Catorce has singularly diminished : 
the native silver is now rarely to be seen ; and the 
melales colorados, whi(;h are an intimate mixture 
of muriate of silvcfr, earthy cnrlmnate of lead, and 
red ochre, begin to give place to pyritous and coppery 
minerals. The actual produce of these mines is nearly 
200,0001b. troy of silver annually.”* 

Since the period of Humboldt's visit, Imwever, 
* l*oI. Eway, vul. iii. |i}*. 
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these rich mines have bec*omc filled with water. “ In 
order to render them once more productive,” we are 
told, “ the owners, tlic family of Ohref^on, have made 
an arrangement with an English commercial house, liy 
which they agree to give up one-half of their right 
and title, on condition of having them freed from 
M'ater. For this ])urpose, a steam-engine of one hun- 
dred hoi*se power has been brought from England ; 
the greater part of whi<*h, after several months* 
labour, is still at the foot of the mountains. It is said, 
that coa/ hats been discovered not far from this mine."* 


SAN ULAS. 

Mention has already been made, in the description 
of the llaxio, of the Hay of Bias, in which the 
river Santiago has its outlet. That port, hitherto 
but little known, yet, next to Acapulco, the most im. 
purtant on the western coast, bids fair t(» become of 
considerable conse<pieiice. The rich ])roducts of (Jua- 
iiaxiiato and GuadaUixarn can, by nutans of tlie San- 
tiago, be most easily transported to the coast ; and 
tliose provinces can he supplied with Asiatic merchan- 
dise at a cheaper rate by the same route. 

The Couway, commanded by Captain Basil Hall, 
was the first English man-of-war tlnit had ever an- 

* When Mr. liiillock was in Mexico, the wliole had Siifely ar- 
rived, and he heard in ronnexion with it the followinj' anecdote. 
The engine for draining the mine heing drawn one evening to the 
moutli of the shaft, llic mine was i)luinbed, to .'tseertain the deptli 
of water. The same process was repeatcil the next morning, when, 
from some unknown cause, the water had sunk several feet. The 
natives, who were attrnctcil in vast numbers, exclaimed in astonisW* 
luent, tt^at now' they were convinced the Kngllsh were gods, and 
Inid power to control the metals, since merely drawing the engine 
to the mouth of the mine had caused the water to sink so inany 
feet ! The Kngli house alluded to is that of Messrs. Gordon 
ai'.ii Murphy. 
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chored in the port of San Bias. Although the distance 
from Acapulco is not more than 500 miles, it took 
sixteen days to make the passage. • The town is 
perched, like an eagle’s nest, on the top <»f a rock 
150 feet high, absolutely precipitous on three sides, and 
very steep on the fourth ; rising out of a low, swampy 
jduin, which, in the rainy season, is laid completely 
under water, and is overflowed to a considerable ex- 
tent by the sea at spring-tides. The fine season lasts 
from December to May inclusive. “ During that in- 
terval,” says Capt. Hall, “ the sky is always clear ; 
no min fhlls ; land and sea-breezes prevail ; and, as 
there is then no sickness, the town is crowded with 
inhal)itants. From June to November, a very dif- 
ferent order of things takes place. The heat is greatly 
increased ; the sky luH'omes overcast ; the sea and 
land-breezes no longer lilow ; but, in their stead, haiil 
storms sweep along the coast, and excessive rains de- 
luge the country ; with occasional violent squalls of 
wind, accompanied by thunder and lightning. During 
this fieriod, San Bias is rendered uninhabitable, in 
consequence of the sickness, and of the violence of 
the rain ; which not only drenches the whole town, 
but, by Hooding the surrounding country, renders the 
rock on Avhich the tOAvn is built, literally an island. 
The whole rainy season, indeed, is sickly, but more 

* This was reckoned a gooil passage for the month of March. 
In the latter days of Ueccnihcr. it has been made in ten days, 
(’apt. Hall mentions a case in which a merchant brig was a fort- 
night In reaching Cape Corrientes from the time of passing Aca- 
pulj^o at the distance of irKi miles, and nearly three weeks after- 
wanls ill getting to .San Bkis, a distance of only 70 miles. The 
roast between Cape Corrientes, and San Bias is full of deep and 
dangerous rocky bights, is little known, and ought not to be ap- 
proached. Cape Corrientes is In lat. 20"24' 32" N.; long. 10.'.° 
42' 2(>" W. San Bias is in lat. 21 ^ 32' 24"; long. 105^ 10' 27" W. 
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e«pedully so towards the end, when the rains become 
less violent and less frequent ; while the* inttnise heat 
acts with mischievous effect on the saturated soil, and 
raises an atmosphere of malaria, such as the most 
seasoned native cannot breathe with impunity. 

“ This bcin^ invariably the state of the climate, 
nearly all tlie inhabitants abandon the town as soon 
as the rainy season approaches. As we had often 
heard this inifrratioii described, we waited, with some 
luiriosity, for the arrival of the appointed time ; and, 
accordin{i;ly, towards the end of J\Iay, bad the satis- 
faction of seeiii}' the f^reat flight commence. 1 sliaU 
never forget the singular nature of the scene which 
was j)reseutcd to us. All the world began to move 
nearly at the same time ; the rich and the poor 
streamed off indiscriminately together. The high 
road to Topic was covere<l with horses, loaded mules, 
and foot passengers, winding along the plain on their 
way to the interior. On passing tliroiigh the streets, 
we saw ]ieople <’verywhere fastening up their windows, 
locking their dooi's, and mandiiiig off with the keys, 
leaving the greater part of their property behind 
them, unguarded by any thing hut the pestilence of 
the (climate. The better classes rode away on horse- 
back, leaving their baggage to follow on mules; but 
the finances of the greater part of the inhabitants did 
not admit of this; and we saw many interesting family 
groupcs, where tlie very aged and the very young people 
w'ere huddled on mules, already loaded with goods 
au<l with furniture, while the men and the women, 
and the stouter children, wulkt^l by their sides ; — a 
scene from which a painter might liave collected in- 
numerable subjects of interest. 

A city without people Is at any time a strange 
and anomalous circumstance; but it vermed peculiarly 
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80 to U8, by our friends leaving us day by day ; till, 
at length, w6 found ourselves comparatively alone in 
tlie deserted town. The governor and his family, and 
one or two other officers of government, with a few 
s]iopkee|)ers, remained till our departure ; but, witlt 
these exceptions, the inhabitants had nearly all gone 
before we sailed. There are, it is true, always a few 
people, who, for higli pay, agree to watch valuable 
property, and some families so miserably destitute, 
that they absolutely have not the means of removing. 
The population of the town, in the fine season, is 
about H,000, but the number which remains to brave 
the (climate, seldom exceeds 150.'* 

The commencement of the rains, as witnessed by 
this Traveller, is described with graphic force and 
spirit in the following panigraphs. 

“ Tills day (June 1, 1822) broke with an unwonted 
gloom overshadowing everything : a dense, black hasie 
rested like a high wall round the horizon ; while the 
upper sky, so long without a single speck, was- stained 
all over witli jiatches of shapeless clouds flying in dil‘- 
ferent directions. As the sun rose, he was attended 
by vajioiirs and clouds, which concealed him from our 
sight. The sea-ivind, which used to begin gently, 
and then gradually increase to a pleasant breeze, came 
on suddenly and with great violence ; so that the 
waves curled and broke into a white sheet of foam as 
far as the eye could reacli. The sea looked bleak and 
stormy under the portentous influence of an immense 
mass of dark clouds, rising slowly in the western 
quarter, till they reached nearly to the zenith, where 
they continued susjiended like a mantle during tlie 
wliole day. The ships which heretofore had lain mo- 
tionless on the surface ^f the bay, were now rolling 
and pitching with their cables stretched out to sea- 
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ward ; while the Ijoats that used to skim alon^ frqm 
the shore to the vessels at anchor, were seen splashing 
through the waves under a reefed sail, or stniggling 
hard with their oars to evade the surf, breaking and 
roaring along the coast. The flags that were wont to 
lie idly asleep by the sides of the mast, now stood 
stiffly out in the storm. Innumerable sea-birds con- 
tinued during all the day, wheeling round the rock 
on which the town stood, and s<;reaming as if in terror 
at this sudden change. The dust of six months* hot 
Aveather, raised into high pyramids, was forced by 
furious gusts of wind into the innermost corners of 
the houses. lioiig before sunset, it seemed as if the 
day had closed, OAving to the darkness caused by the 
dust in the air, and to the sky being overcast in every 
part by unbroken masses of Avatery clouds. Presently 
lightning Avas observed amongst the hills, folloAved 
sliortly aftecAvards ■ by a storm exceeding in violence 
anything T ever met with. During eight haul's, de- 
luges of rain never ceased pouring doAvn for a moment : 
the ste(‘p streets of the town soon became the channels 
of continued streams of such magnitude, as to sweep 
away large stones ; rendering it everyAvherc dangerous, 
and in some places quite impossible to pass. The rain 
found its Avay through the roofs, and drenched every 
part of the houses; the deep rumbling noise of tlie 
torrents in the streets never ceased ; the deafening 
loudness of the tliunder, Avhich seemed to cling round 
the rock, became distracting; Avhilc the continued 
flashes of the forked lightning, Avhiuh played in the 
most brilliant manner from the zenith to the horizon 
fm all sides, Averc at once beautiful and terrific. I 
never Avitnessed such a night. 

As the next day broke, the rain ceased ; and 
during all the morning there Avas a (lea<l ralm ; the 
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air was so sultry that it was painful to breathe it ; 
and though tlie sky remained overcast, the sun had 
power to raise up clouds of steam, which covered the 
whole plain as far as the base of the mountains. 

“ No very violent rain fell after this furious burst, 
till the evening of the 4th of June, when the periodical 
wet season set in. During the mornings, it was gene- 
rally clear and fair; hut alanit half past three or four 
o'clock, the sky became rapidly overcast, and at five 
the rain began : though it was seldom before eight, 
that it fell in the torrents I have described, or that 
the thunder and lightning commenced with great 
violence.” 

Sail Bias would he scarcely habitable during what 
is termed the line season, were it not for the regular 
alternation of the sea and land-breezes which prevail at 
tliat time.* “ Between ten and eleven o'clock in the 
morning,” says Capt. H., “ the sea-breeze begins to set 
in. None but those who have felt the bodily and mental 
exhaustion caused liy the hot nights and sultry morn- 
ings of low latitudes, can form a just coiu^eptiou of the 
delicious n*freshmeiit of this wind. For some time be- 
fore it actually reaches the spot, its approach ishdt and 
joyfully hailed by pwple who, a few minutes before, 
a])peared <piite subdued by the heat, but who now 
ac<|uire a sudden animation and revival of their facul- 
ties; a circumstance w'hich strangers, who have not 
learned to discover the apjiroach of tin? sca-bree/e, are 
often at a loss to account for. When it has fairly set 
in, tin? climate in the shade is deliglitfiil ; hut, in the 
sun, it is scarcely ever supportable at San Bias. Be- 
tween three and four o’clock, the sea-l)reez(f geiuwally 

* The burning shores of Asia Minor are in like manner pre- 
served from depopulation by a similar phenomenon— See Moofcitx 
Tkavkllkh, Si/rin, iS*'., vol. ii. p. HKJ. 
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dies away ; it rarely hists till five. The oppression 
during the interval of calm which succeeds between 
this period and the coming of the land-wind, baffles all 
description. The flat-roof^ houses, from having been 
all day exposed to the sun, resemble ovens ; and as it 
is many hours before they part with their heat, the 
inhabitants are sadly baked before the land-wind 
comes to their relief. 

“ During the morning, the thorough draft of air, 
wen when the sun is blazing fiercely in the sky, keeps 
the rooms tolerably cool; but, when the breeze is gone, 
they become quite suifocating. The evil is lieightened 
most seriously by clouds of mosquitoes, and, what are 
still more tormenting, of sand-flies, an animal so 
diminutive, as scarcely to be distinguished till the eye 
is directed to the spot they settle upon, by the pain of 
their formidable puncture. Sun Bias, as mentioned 
before, is built on the top of a rock, standing in a level, 
swampy plain. During ordinary tides in the dry 
season, this plain is kept merely in a half-dried, 
steaming state ; but at spring-tides, a considerable 
portion of it is overflowed. The efiect of this inunda- 
tion is to dislodge from the swamp, myriads of mos- 
quitoes, sand-flies, and other insects, which had been 
increasing and multiplying on the surface of the mud 
during the low tides. These animals, on being dis- 
turbed, fly to the first resting-place they can find; 
and the unhappy town of San Bias, being the only 
conspicuous object in the neighlmurhood, is fairly en- 
veloped, at the full and change of the moon, in a cloud 
of insects, producing a phigue, the extent of which, if 
properly described, would scarcely be credited by*the 
inhabitants of a cold climate. The most seasoned 
native fared in this instance no better than ourselves ; 
and we sometimes derived a perverse sort of satisfac- 
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tioii from this companionsliip in misery, and laughed 
at seeing them rolling about from chair to chair, 
panting under the heat, and irritated into a fever, by 
the severe and unintermitted attacks of their inde- 
fatigable tormentors. 1 cannot say which was worst, 
tlic unceasing buzz and fierce sting of the mosquito, or 
tlie silent but multiplied assaults of the saiid-ilies, 
which came against the face, as I heard a miserable 
man exclaim one evening, like handfuls of sand. 
Mosquito curtains oifered no defence against these in- 
visible foes, so that there was nothing for it but to 
submit. It is perhaps worthy of remark, that those 
persons invariably suffered most, who were least tem- 
perate in their diet ; and that the water-drinkers 
(that rare species) were especially exempted from the 
feverish discipline of these attacks. It was perfectly 
out of the (|uestion to try to get any shn^i before the 
land-wind set ; but this often deixiived us, and at best 
seldom came before midnight, and then it blew over 
the hot plain, and reached us loaded with oifciisive 
vapours from the marsh; but this was nothing, as it 
served to disperse the saud-flies, and gradually ac- 
quired a degree of coolness, which allowed us to drop 
asleep towards morning — worn out with heat, vexa- 
tion, and impotent rage.** 

San Bias was, under the vice-regal administration, 
the residence of the Departiiniento de Marina (marine 
department), and tlie chief dock-yards and magazines 
being here, it might be regarded as the Portsmouth 
of Mexico. The official people, however, Humboldt 
says, resided at Tepic, a small town in a more salu- 
hrieus climate. Captain Hall, on finding that the mer- 
chants, both English and Spanish, lived, some at 
Tepio, and others at the provincial capital, Ouada- 
laxara, determined on pr(}C(*eding to the former place, 
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in order to ascertain how far he iniglit be able to con- 
tribute to advance the interests of the Britisli trade in 
that quarter. The first ]»art of the journey lay across 
low swamps, covered with brushwood, and enveloped 
(in 3Iarch) in creeping mists. In the course of “ a 
few hours,” the road begins to ascend the hills, which 
are richly wooded: fi’stoons of innumerable parasitical 
])laiits, extending from tree to tree, wave gracefully 
above the impenuous underwood, which totally con- 
ceals the ground, giving the forest the appearance of 
an Indian jungle. The traveller passes several villages 
of huts Iniilt of canes, with peaked roofs rising to twice 
the height of the walls, thatched with the large, leafy 
branches of the cocoa-palm, fastened down with rat- 
tans. About half way to Topic is the village of 
Fonsequa. Tlie rest of the jouriuw lies through a 
thick forest, along wild mountain paths, the road con- 
tinually on the ascent ; and to the European, the 
sensible change in the temperature becomes most in- 
s])iritiiig. The mountain scenery is described as 
highly magnificent, (’apt. Hall passed the night in a 
hut, and by day-break next morning, after travelling 
over some hills, he came in sight of Topic, beautifully 
situated in the midst of a cultivated plain. 

TEPIC. 

This town, the second in importance in this in- 
tendancy, is situated nearly in the centre of a basin, 
or valley, formed by an irregular chain of volcanic 
mountains. Its appcai-ance is rendered very lively by ■ 
rows of trees, gardens, and terraced walks intermitted 
with the houses, all kept green and fresh by the 
waters of the river which washes the town on three 
sides. A broad, public walk, nearly half a mile in 
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length, shaded by four or five rows chcsiiut-trees, 
leads to the diurch of La Santa Cruz, which stands 
in a little hollow behind a small grassy knoll, in a 
secluded and picturesque situation. It belongs to a 
convent. Hither, about an hour before sunset, appa- 
rently the whole female population repair, in family 
groiipes, to attend the evening service. The ladies 
of Tepic,” Capt. Hall says, “ have already learned to 
dress in the European style ; of course some yeai*s be- 
hind in the fashion, but Avithout any tiling ])cculiar to 
describe. The women of the lower class Avore lively 
coloured goAvns, and scarfs called rebozos, gimerally of 
a Uue and AA'liite pattern, not printed, but Avoven. 
The dress of the lowest class Avas of cotton only ; that 
of the others Avas a mixture of cotton and silk, and 
that of the richest jieople entirely of silk ; the Avhole 
being of the manufacture of the country. The gen- 
tlemen Avear loAv-brimmed, broAvn hats, encircled by a 
thick gidd or silver band, tAA'isted up like a rope. 
When mounted, every gentleman carries a SAverd, not 
belted round him, as Avith us, but thrust, in a slanting 
direction, into a case made for the purpose in the left 
flap of the saddh*, so that the sAvord lies under, not 
over the thigh, Av^hile the hilt rises nearly as high as 
the pommel of the saddle, Avhere it is more readily 
grasped, in case of need, than Avhen left dangling by 
the side. The saddle rises abruptly four or five inches, 
both before and behind, in order, iis I Avas told, to 
give tlie rider support both in going tip and down the 
very steep roads of the country. On each side* of the 
saddle, before the knees, hangs a large skin of some 
sliaggy-coatcd animal, reaching nearly to the ground : 
ill Avet Aveather, these skins are draivn over the lider’s 
legs, Avhile what is called the mangas coA^ers the body. 
This is a cloak exactly resembling the poncho of the 

I'ART III. K 
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south, beinpf of an oblong form, with a holo in the 
middle to receive the head. In Mexico, these cloaks 
are generally made of fine cloth, richly ornamented 
round the neck with gold embroidery. The stirrups 
are made of wood, taken no doubt from the Spanish 
box-stirrup, but tliey arc more neatly made than in 
Spain, and are lighter, and fit the foot better. Every 
gentleman I'ides Avitli a pair of silver spurs of immode- 
rate length and weight ; and, instead of a whip, holds 
in his hand a long and curiously twisted set of thongs, 
which are merely a tapered continuation of the slender 
strips of hide of which the bridle is made, plaited into 
a round cord.’* 

This sprightly writer gives an amusing description 
of a terlulia^ or evening party, which will serve to 
illustrate the state of mamiers in Mexico at this 
period, among the Spanish residents. 

“ Across the upper end of a large room, and for 
some distance along the sides, were seated the ladies, 
about twenty in number, in a compact line, and glued 
us it were to the wall. Sometimes in the course of 
the evening, a gentleman succeeded in obtaining a 
station {pnongst the ladies, but he was generally an 
intimate acquaintance or a very determined stranger. 
In each corner of the room was placed a small stone 
table, on whicli stood a dingy tiillow-candle, the feeble 
glimmer of which gave a dismal light to the room ; 
but, by an incongruity characteristic of the country, 
the candlestick was large and handsome, and made of 
massy silver. Behind the light, in a glass case, was 
disphiyed an iimige of the Virgin, di'esscd up as 
Nuestra Scnora de (jfuadalonpe, the patron sainf of 
Mexico, almost suffocated with a profusion of tawdry 
artificial flowers. The line of ladies on one side 
readied to the door, and, on the side opposite, to a 
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table about half-way along the room, on which xvere 
placed wine and water, gentlemen’s hats and ladies’ 
shawls. Against one of the corner tafdes rested a 
guitar; and it seldom happened tliat there was not 
some person prestmt, ready to play a popular tune, or 
to accompany the ladies, many of whom sung very 
prettily. This occasional music went on without in- 
terrupting the conversation ; indeed, the sound of the 
guitar amongst the Spaniards or tlieir descendants, is 
so familiar, that it acts more as a stimulus, a sort of 
accompaniment to conversation, than as an internip- 
tion. At the further end of the room was a <;ard- 
table, where most of the gentlemen jdayed at a game 
called montL The space in the middle of the room 
seemed to be allotted iis a play-ground for the children 
of the house, and those of many removes in consan- 
guinity. The nurses too, and the old servants of the 
family, used the privilege of walking in and out ; and 
sometimes they addressed sucli of the company as hap- 
pened to be seated near the door. It may be remarked 
here, that, in all those countries, a degrt« of familiarity 
is allowed between the servants and their superiors, 
of which in England there is no examjde in any rank 
of life. 

“ The entrance to the room was from a deep veran- 
dah, or, more properly speaking, a passage open to 
the court and dower-garden in the centre of the qua- 
drangle forming the house. 

“It occurred to me during the evening, tliat if a 
person were suddenly transported from England to this 
par^, he might be much puzzled to say where he had 
got to. On entering the house, by an approach not 
unlike the arched gateway of an inn, he would turn 
into the verandali, where he would in vain inquire 
his way from one of the boys playing at bo-peep round 
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the columns, or scampering in the moon-light amongst 
the shrubs in the centre of the court ; nor would he 
gain more information from the girls, who would 
draw up and become as prim and starch as possible 
the moment they beheld a stranger ; they would pout 
at him, and transfix him with their coal-black eyes, 
but would not utter a single word. Clustering cou- 
rage;, he might enter tiie sala or drawing-room ; in an 
instant, all the gentlemen would rise and stand before 
their chairs like 8tatu(;s ; but as neither the mistress 
of the house, nor any other lady, ever thinks of rising, 
in those countries, to receive or take leave of a gentle- 
man, our friend would be apt to conceive his reception 
somewhat cold. He tutuld have no time to make 
minute remarks, and would scarcely notice the un- 
evenly paved brick fioor-~.the bare plastered walls-- 
the naked beams of the roof, through which the tiles 
might bo counted : indeed, the feebhmess of the light 
would greatly perplex his observations. The elegant 
dresses, the handsome looks, and the lady-like appear, 
ance of the women, would naturally lead him to ima- 
gine he was in respectable company ; but, when he 
discovered all the ladies smoking segars, and heard 
them laughing most obstreperously, and screaming out 
their observations at the top of their voices, he would 
relapse into his former doubts; especially when he 
remarked the gentlemen in boots and cloaks, and some 
with their hats on. Neither would his ideas be cleared 
up by seeing the party at the other end of the room 
engaged in deep play, amidst a doud of tobacco smoke. 
And were he now as suddenly transported bf'ick ^ain 
to his own country, it might be diiTicult to persuade 
him that he had been amongst an agreeable, amiable, 
and well-bred people — in the very best society — in 
^the Grosvenor Square, in short, of the city of Tepic !” 
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The Indians hero appeared to Captain Hall a small 
.ind feeble race of men. lie saw a party of them wlio 
had come from the interior to purchase maize and 
other articles. Each of them carried a bow, and 
about two dozen of arrows, and wore in his girdle 
a long, broad knife. Their dress was a coarse cotton 
shirt, made of cloth manufactured by themselves, and 
a pair of leather small-clothes, loose at the knees, and 
fringed with a line of tassels, and short strips of 
leather, each being intended to represent some article 
belonging to the wearer: one being his horse, another 
his bow, another larger and more ornamental standing 
for his wife, and so on. The most striking cir- 
cumstance, however, was, that all these Indians wore 
feathers round their hefids, pnicisely in the manner 
represented in the cuts which embellish the old 
accounts of the conquest. Some had tied round their 
straw hats a circle of red dowel’s, so much resembling 
feathers, that it was not easy to distinguish between 
the two. Several of them w'orc necklaces of white 
beads made of bone, the distinctive mark, as we 
were told, of being married. A little old man of 
the party, who seemed much entertained by our 
curiosity, boggl'd our attention to a rod about two 
feet long, which he carried in his hand, and to the 
skin of a little bird of brilliant plumage, suspended at 
his left knee ; these two symbols, he gave us to under, 
stand, belonged to him as chief of tlie village. The 
only woman of the party st(M)d apart, wrapped in a 
coarse kind of blanket, holding the bridles of the 
mules. At first, they were r-ather alarmed at the 
interest we t(K)k in their dress and appearance, and, 
as they did not understand Spanish, shrunk hack 
from us. Ilut an obliging ]H'rson in the market, 
place stepped forward to act as iiitci’i)rcter, which 
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soon reassured them, and they came round us after- 
wards with confidence ; yet, it was with great reluc- 
tance they parted with their bows and arrows, and 
their feathered ornaments. The old man could not 
be prevailed upon to part with his rod of authority, 
or his official bird; neither could we induce them 
to sell, at any price, that part of their dress to whicli 
the inventory of their goods and chattels was ap- 
pended.” 

These appear to have been a party of cacique 
Indians; but to what tribe they belonged, is not 
stated. Their bows and arrows resembled, we are 
told, those of school-boys, rather than the arms of 
men. At Tepic, as well as at San Bias, our Traveller 
found it disagreeably hot during the day ; * but at 
night, the thermometer fell from fifteen to twenty 
degrees. During the middle of the day, no one can 
stir abroad. One o’clock is the invariable dinner 
hour, and from two to half-past three or four, “ all 
the world ” are taking their siesta, and the streets are 
literally deserted. After that hour, riding or walking 
parties are formed ; and in the evening, every house 
is ready to rewdve visiters. The ladies receive com- 
})any also about ten o’clock in the forenoon, either in 
the principal bed-chamber, or in the sala. 

Captain Hall, while at Topic, witnessed the opening 
of a Mexican ])ee-hive, which iliilers so essentially 
in its construction and materials from that of the 
Knglish bee, that the description is highly acceptable. 
“ The hive is generally made out of a log of wood 
from two to three feet long, and eight or ten inche| in 

• At San Bias, throughout the clay, it was generally, in the 
coolest part of the shade, about 90** ; sonwtimos, for several hours, 
9.W. At night, the thermometer stood generally between 80° 

and 85». 
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diameter, hollowed out, and dosed at the ends by 
circular doors, cemented closely to the wood, but 
capable of being removed at pleasure. Some persons 
use cylindrical hives made of earthenware, instead 
of the dumsy apparatus of wood ; these are relieved 
by raised figures and circular rings, so as to form 
rather handsome ornaments in the verandah of a 
house, where they are suspended by cords from the 
roof, in the same manner that the wooden ones in the 
villages are hung to the eaves of the cottages. On 
one side of the hive, half-way between the ends, there 
is a small hole made, just large enough for a loaded 
bee to enter, and shaded by a projection to prevent 
the rain from trickling in. In this hole, generally 
representing the mouth of a man, or some monster, 
the head of which is moulded in the clay of the 
hive, a bee is constantly stationed ; whose office is no 
sinecure, for the hole is so small, he has to draw back 
every time a bee wishes to enter or to leave the hive. 
A gentleman told me, that the experiment had been 
made, by marking the sentinel; when it was observed, 
that the same bee continued at his post a w'hole day. 
Wlieii it is ascertained by the weight, that tlie hive is 
full, the end pieces are removed, and the honey 
withdrawn. The hive we saw opened, was only 
partly filled ; which enabled us to see the economy 
of the interior to more advantage. The honey is 
not contained in the elegant hexagonal cells of our 
hives, but in wax hags, not quite so large as an ^g. 
These bags, or bladders, arc hung round the sides 
of the hive, and appear about half full, the quantity 
being probably just as great as the strength of the 
wax will bear without tearing. Those near the 
bottom, being better supported, arc more filled than 
tlic upper ones. In the centre of the low-er ))art 
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of the hive, we 01 ) 801 ^ 6(1 an irregular-shaped mass 
of comb, furnished with cells, like those of our bees, 
all containing young ones, in such an advanced state, 
that when we broke the comb and let them out, they 
flew merrily away. During this examination of the 
hive, the comb and the honey were taken out, and the 
bees disturbed in every way ; but they never stung 
us, though our faces and hands were covered with 
them. It is said, however, that there is a bee in the 
country which does sting ; but the kind we saw, seem 
to have neither the power nor the inclination, for 
they certainly did not hurt ns ; and our friends said, 
they were always ‘ muy manso,* very tame, and 
never stung any one. The honey gave out a rich 
aromatic perfume, and tasted differently from ours, 
hut possessed an agreeable flavour.’* * 

Humboldt mentions the mines of Guichichila, near 
Tepic, as among the most celebrated in tliis inten- 
dancy; but Captain Hall does not appear to have 
made any inquiry on the subject. 

GUADALAXARA. 

The intendancy of Guadalaxara formed, toother 
with Zacatecas, the kingdom of New Gallicia. It is, 
in itself, almost twice the extent of Portugal, with 
a population five times smaller. The number of 
inhabitants in 1U03, was 630,500, being 66 to the 
square league. It is bounded, on the north by Sonora 
and Durango ; on the east, by Zacatecas and Guanax- 

f 

* IIuii)In)I(U mcnilons a liec peculiar to the New Continent, said 
to be destitute of a sting, on which account they have received the 
name of an^'eHtoa (little angels). The learned Traveller supjioses, 
however, that the organ is not wanting, but that the sting is weak 
and not very sensible. 
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iiato ; on the south, by Valladolid ; and on the west, 
for a length of coast of 123 leagues, by the Pacihc. 
Its extreme breadth, from San Bias to the town of 
Lagos, is 100 leagues, and its extent of surface is com. 
puted to be 9,012 square leagues. It is traversed 
from east to west by the Rio Grande de Santiiigo, 
w'hich communicates with the great lake of Chapala, 
nearly 160 square leagues in extent, being double the 
size of tlic lake of Constance. This intendancy was 
reckoned one of the richest and most luxurimit in the 
vice.royalty. All the eastern part is formed by the 
table-land and western declivity of the Cordillera. 
The maritime regions are (»)vered with forests, which 
abound with timber fit for ship-building. The interior 
enjoys a fine and temperate climate. The value of 
its agi'icultural, produce amounted, in 1002, to 
2,600,000 piasters (about 560,000/.) ; and its manu- 
factures of woollens, calicoes, tanned hides, and soap, 
%vere estimated at 3,302,200 piasters (about 700,000/.), 
or nearly half of the total value of the manufactures 
of New Spain.* Up to 1765, it cxjwrted cotton and 
wool to maintain the activity of the manufactures 
of Puebla, Queretaro, and San Miguel ; but since 
that period, manufactories have been established at 
Guadalaxara, Lagos, and the neighbouring towns. 
Its mines form the sixth groupe in Humbo]dt*s 
enumeration,*)* but, with regard to the quantity of 
money actually drawn from them, the mines of 
Bolanos rank next to those of the Real del Monte, 
the central groupe of Guanaxuato, Catorce, and Zaca- 
tecas being alone superior to either. The mines 

* This is cstiinalctl by Humboldt at between 7 and of 

piasters.— iU. ISssay, yoL iii. p. 4(iU. 

t fee vol. i. p. 31U. 

£ 2 
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of fJiia(]alaxa.rn. cxtenil from lat. 21“ 5' to 22® 30' N., 
and from long. 105® to 100® 30' W. The most cele- 
brated are tlios(5 of Dolanos^ Asienios de Ibarra^ IIos- 
tiotipaquillo. Copula^ and Guichichila, The intend-, 
aricy contains two cities, six towns, and 322 vil- 
lages. 

(xuadalaxara, the provincial capital, and foraierly 
tin* seat of the andiencia of New flallicaa, is seated on 
the left hank of the Rio de Santiago, in lat. 20® 50' N., 
long. 105® W.* It was founded in 1551, and in 
1570, Avas created an episcopal city, the see of Com- 
jiostella being transferred to this place. As Slie resi- 
dence at once of the audiencia, the intendant, and the 
bishop, and possessing some flourishing manufactures, 
it would seem likely to have been from the first a con- 
siderable place ; yet, llum)M)ldt states the pO]>ulation 
in 1803, at only 10,500. If this be correct, its in- 
crease since that period must have been almost unpre- 
cedented. While the population of Guaiiaxuato has 
sunk from 70,000 to 33,000, that of Giiadalaxara has 
risen from less than 20,000 to at least 70,000, and it 
now ranks, in point of population, as the second city 
in the empire.* 

Cuinpostella, situated to the south of Tepic, is the 
more ancient city. As, in the district to the north- 
west of this place, tobacco of a superior quality was 
formerly cultivated; it would sec'in to be situated 
either Avithin, or on the border of the iicrra caliente 
of the Avestern coast. The other tOAAUis enumerated 
by Humboldt are, Aguas Calienles^ a small, well- 
))eopled town, to the south of the mines of Asientos de 
Ibarra ; Villa de la Purijicacion^ to the north -Acest of 

* lake's Exploratory Travels, p. 32{t 

f Notes on Mexico, p. 110. Major Pike carries the csliniate to 
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the port of Ouatlan ; Lagos^ to the north of the town 
of Leon, in Guanaxuato, near the frontier of that 
intendancy, “ on a plain fei-tlle in wheat” (a part 
of the Baxio); and Colima^ situated tAvo leagues south 
of the volcano of the same name. 

The volcan de Colima is the most western of the 
volcanoes of 31exico, which are placed on the same 
line in a parallel direction. It frequently throws up 
ashes and smoke. Its elevation is computed to be 
upwards of 9,000 feet al)ove the level of the sea. 
“ Tliis insulated mountain,” says a native Avriter 
cited hy Humboldt, “ appears of only a moderate 
height, Avhen its summit is compared Avith the ground 
on Avhich Zajiotilti and Zapotlan are built, — tAvo 
villages elevated 5,500 feet above the level of the 
coast: it is fr<«m the small tOAvn of Colima that 
the volcano appears in all its grandeur. It is never 
wJA'cred with siioaa^ except Avhen it falls in the chain 
of the neighbouring mountains from the eiFet^ts of the 
north.Aviud. On the 8th of December, 1788, the 
volcano was covered Avith snOAv for almost tAvo-thirds 
of its height ; but this siioav remained for only 
two months on the northern declivity of the mountain 
towards Zapotlan. In the bt^inning of 1791, 1 made 
the tour of the volcano by Sayula, Tuspan, and 
Colima, without seeing the smallest trace of snow 
on its summits.” 

Such is all the information to AA'hich we have at 
present access respecting this important province. 
Neither Humboldt nor any other modern traveller 
ai^ears to have visited any part of it, except the 
small yjortion between San Bias and Tcqiic. The 
capital, the fertile banks of the Santiago, the lake 
Chapala, the mines of Bolanos, the hot springs of 
viguas Caliciitcs, and the volcano of Colima,-^ all 
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remain undescribecl, and invite the attention of future 
travellers. — We have still less information with regard 
to the north-eastern portion of New Gallicia, now 
comprised in the intendancy of 


ZACATECAS. 

“ This singularly ill-peopled province,” says our 
only authority in the present reference, the indefati- 
gable Humboldt, is a mountainous and arid tract, 
exposed to a continual inclemency of climate. It is 
bounded, on the north, by the intendancy of Du- 
rango; on the cast, by San Luis Potosi; on the south, 
by (iuanaxuato ; and on the west, by Giiadalaxara. 
Its greatest length is eighty-five leagues, and its 
extreme breadth, from Sombrerete to the Real de 
Ramos, fifty-one leagues ; being nearly of the same 
extent witli Swit/erlaml, which it resembles in many 
geological points of view. The relative population is 
hardly equal to that of Sweden.” The extent of 
surface is computed to be 2,355 square lefigues ; the 
population in 1803, was 153,300, or sixty-five only to 
tlie stpiare league. The table-land which forms the 
centre of the intendanty, and which rises to an (deva- 
ti(m upwards of 0,500 feet, is formed of syenite, on 
which repose strata of primitive schistus and schistous 
chlorites; the stdiistus forms the base of the moun- 
tains of traj)pish porphyry. Zacatecas, the provincial 
ciipital, is, next to Guanaxuato, the most celebrated 
mining-place in New Spain.* Its population is stated 
liy Humboldt to be at least 33,000. The mines of 
Zacatecas belong to the same groiipe as those* of 

* Situated, acrording to Major Pike, in lat. 23" N.; long. 
104" W. This Traveller estimates the population much higher, 
but, unfortunately, he docs nut give his authority. 
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Guanaxuato and Catorce. The intendancy is divided 
into four diputacionea de mneria^ or mining districts : 
1. Zaf;atecas; 2. Sonibrerete; 3. Fresnilio; 4. Sierra 
de Pinos. The veto, negra of Sombrerete has yielded 
the greatest wealth of any seam yet discovered in the 
two liemisplieres. To the north of the town of Zaca- 
tecas, there are nine small lakes, abounding in muriate 
and carbonate of soda. The carbonate, which goes by 
the name of tequesquile (corrupted from the J\[exicaii 
word teqmjcquilit), is of great use in the dissolving of 
the muriates and sulphurets of silver. “ The central 
table-land of Asia,** adds M. Humboldt, “ is not 
richer in soda than Mexico.** 

To the north of tlie two intemdancios formerly com- 
prised in New Gallicia, lies the province of New 
Riscay, which, under the distribution of the country 
into intendancies, is called from its chief town, 

DURANGO. 

This intendancy, which, together with Sonora and 
New Mexico, formed the captaincy of the interior 
provinces of the west, extends, according to Humboldt, 
from lat. 23® 55' t<» 20® 5' N., and from long, 104® 40' 
to 1 10® 0' W.* It is bounded, on the w(‘st, by Sonora ; 
on the south-east, it touches on San Luis Potosi ; but 
towards the north and east, for upwards of 200 leagues, 
it borders on an uncultivated country, inhabited by war- 
like and independent Indians. It comprehends the 
northern extremity of the great table-laud of Ana- 

huac. Its length from north to south, from the cele- 

• 

* Major Pike makes New Biscay to lie between lat. 24“ and 33'', 

ami loiiR. 105“ and lll“: ho states its length from N.W. to S.E. 
at Goo miles; its greatest breadth at 400; and its i)opulatiun at 
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lirated mines of Guarisjimey to the mountains of 
Carcay, is 232 leagues ; its breadth is very unequal, 
and, near Parral, is scarcely fifty-eight leagues. 
Its extent of surface is greater than that of the 
three united kingdoms of Great Britain, and yet, 
its total population does not equal that of Bir- 
niingliain and Mancliester united. The number of 
inhabitants in 1303, Avas computed to be rather less 
than 160,000. Of these, Major Pike thinks, three- 
twentieths might be European Wliites, five-twentieths 
Creoles, five-twentieths Mestizoes and half-castes, and 
seven-twentietlis Indians. It comprises, besides tlie 
city of Durango, six toivns {villas ) ; 109 villages 
(pueblos ) ; 76 parishes (paroquias) ; 152 haciendas ; 
37 missions ; and 400 cottages (ranchos), 

Durango, or Guadiana, the principal cit^ is the 
residence of the intendant and of a bishop. It is 
situated in the most southern part of the province, 
(in lat. 25® N., and long. 107® W.)* at 170 leagues 
distance, in a straight line, from the city of Mexico, 
and 239 Iciigues from the town of Santa Fe, in 
New MexiiMi. The elevation of the town above the 
sea-level, is 6,300 feet ; there are frequent falls 
of snow, and the thermometer descends to 14* 
Fahrenheit below the freezing point. The city was 
founded in 1559 : the population in 1803, w'as 
12,000.t 

• Pike, p. 

t Mfljor Pike says, 40,000. lie states, also, that the city is 
infested , in a very remarkable manner, by scorpions. -They come 
out uf the walls and creviix's in May, and continue for about 
fortnight in such numbers, that the inhabitants never walk 
in their houses after dark without a light, and always shift or 
examine the Inxl-clothcs, and beat the curtains, previously to 
going to rest ; .vflcr which, the airtains are secured under the bed. 
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111 the midst of a very level plain, between this city, 
the plantations del Ojo and del Chorro, and the town of 
Nombre de Dios^ which lies in the road to the famous 
mines of Sombrerete, — ^there rises a singular groupe of 
rocks, of a very grotesque form, covered with scoria, 
ciilled la BreTia: they extend twelve leagues from 
north to south, and six from east to west, and ap])eiir 
to be a volcanic production, consisting of basaltic 
amygdaloid. On the summit of one of the neigh- 
bouring mountains (the Frayle)^ is found a crater 
above 300 feet in circumference and 100 feet in per- 
pendicular depth. In the environs of Durango, there 
is also to be found, insulated in the plain, an enormous 
mass of malleable iron and nickel, said to weigh up- 
wards of 40,000 lb. avoirdupois, and corres}>onding, in 
its comi)osition, to the acrolilhos wliich fell, in 1751, 
near Agram in Hungary.* Major Pike mentions “ a 
mountain or hill of loadstone,” about 100 miles south 
of Chilniahua, which had been surveyed by a friend 
of his ; referring, probably, to the same jdieiiomenon. 

Chihuahua, the residence of the cajitain-generalof the 
western interior provinces, was founded in 1601, and is 
situated in lat. 20® N.; long. 107® 30' AV. Its popu- 
lation is estimated by Humboldt at 11,000; by Major 
Pike at 7)000. The town is tlius described by the 
latter Traveller: It is of an oblong rectangular 

The precautions arc similar to those we take with our moschetto 
curtains. The bite of these scorpions has been known to ])n)ve 
mortal in two hours. But the most extraordinary circumstance 
is. that, by taking them ten leagues from Durango, they become 
perfectly harmless, and lose all their venomous qualities. Query, 
liqes this arise from a change of air or of sustenance V' I'he reader 
will probably be of opinion, that there is a ])revious query which 
requires to be disiioseil of. Yet, as Mexico has its slingless bees, 
it may possibly have its impotent scorpions. 

* Humboldt, Pol. Essay, vol. ii. p. 245. 
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form, on the eastern side of a small stream, which dis- 
charges itself into the river Conchos. At its southern 
extremity is a small but elegant church. In the pub. 
lie square stands the church, the royal treasury, the 
towii-house, and the richest shops. At the western 
extremity, there is another diurch for the military, 
a superb hosjiital, belonging formerly to the Jesuits, 
the churches of the monks of St. Francis and St. Do- 
minick, the military academy, and the barracks 
{quartet del iropa). On the north-west are two or 
three missions, very handsomely situated on a small 
stream which comes in from the west. About one 
mile to the south of the towm is a large aqueduct, 
which conveys the water round it, to the east, into 
the main stream below the town, at the centre of 
which is a reservoir, whence tlie Avater is conducted 
by pipes to the different parts of the city; and in the 
publi(! square is to be a fountain and jet d'eau* The 
principal church is the m(»4t superb building avc saw 
in New Spain; its Avholc front being covered with 
statues of the apostles and the different saints, set in 
niches, and the windows, doors, &c. ornamented with 
sculpture. I Avas never within the doors, but Avas 
informed that the decorations are immensely rich. 
Some men Avhom Ave supposed to be entitled to credit, 
informed us, that the church was built by a tax of 12^ 
cents laid on each ingot of gold or silver taken out of 
the mines in the vicinity. Its cost, including the 
decorations, Avas 1,500,000 dollars; andAvhen it was 
finished, there remained 800,000 dollars of the fund 
unappropriated. On the south side of Chihuahua 
is the puldic Avalk, forinod by tlirce rows of trees, 
Avlioso branches nearly meet over the heads of the 
passengers. At different distances there are seats, * 
and, at each end of the Av.ilk, circular seats, on Avhich, 
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in the evening, the company collected and amused 
themselves with the guitar, and songs in Spanish, 
Italian, and French, adapted to the voluptuous mim* 
ners of the country. In this city, as well as in all 
others of any consideration, there are patroles of sol- 
diers during the night, who stop every person at nine 
o'clock, and examine them. My, countersign was, 
Americans, 

“ There are at Chihuahua and its vicinity, fifteen 
mines ; thirteen of silver, one of gold, and one of Cf)p- 
per ; the furnaces for all of which are situated round 
the town, in the sulntrhs, and present, except on 
Sundays, volumes of smoke rising in eveiy direction, 
whicli are seen from a distance long before the spires 
of the city strike the view. It is incredible, the quan- 
tity of dfidcrs that surround the city, in piles ten or 
fifteen feet high. Next the creek, they have formed 
a bank of them, to check the encroachments of the 
stream, and it has presented an eficctual barrier. 1 
am told, that a European cmploytd some hands, and 
wrought at the cinders, and that they yielded 1 dollar 
25 cents for each per day ; but this not answering his 
expectations, he ceased his proceedings. At Mauperne, 
there are one gold and seven silver mines.”* 

The mines of Chihuahua lie to the east of the great 
real of Santa Rosa de Cosigiiiriachi^ situated at the 
foot of the sierra dc los Metales. The population of 
Cosigiiiriachi is said to amount to nearly 11,000 souls. 
To the west of the Rio de Conchos is the town and 
real of San Pedro de Batopilas, with a population of 
0^00, which was formerly celebrated for the groat 
wealth of its mines. To the same rich groupe (the 
tliird in Humboldt's enumeration, and the most 


* Pike’s Exploratory Travels, p. 352. 
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northern in Mexico, extending from lat. 96^ 50^ to 
29“ 10' N. ; and from long. 106“ 45' to 108« 60' W.) 
belongs the real of San Jose de Parral^ situated to 
the south of Chihuahua, and the residence of a depu- 
tation of mines: the population is stated at 5,000. 
This rea/, as well as the town of Parras, received its 
name from the great number of wild vine-shoots with 
which the country was covered on the first arrival of 
the Spaniards. A fifth mining district within this 
intendancy, is that of Gnarx&amey^ a very old rea/, on 
the road from Durango to Copala, with a population 
of 3,600. It belongs to the groupe of Durango and 
Sonora, ranked by Huml)oldt as the second in point 
of actual produce ; extending from lat. 23? to 24** 45' 
N., and from long. 106® 30' to lOO’^ 50' W. 

The other chief places in this intendancy, according 
to Humboldt, are, San Juan del liio^ to the S.W. of 
the lake of Parras, population 10,200; Nombre de 
Dtos, population 6,800 ; Pasquiaro^ a small town to 
the S. of tlie Kio de Nasas, with a population of 
5,600; Mapimis^ a military post (presidio), to the 
east of the Cerro de la Cadena, on the confines of the 
Bolson de Jl/optmt,— population, 2,400; Saltillo, on 
the confines of Colialiuilu and Leon, in the midst of 
arid plains, towards the eastern declivity of the table- 
land, the population 6,000 ; and Parras, near the lake 
of the same name, west of Saltillo. The last two 
towns are included by Major Pike in the province of Co- 
hahiiila, and have already been noticed. The same Tra- 
veller minitions, as one of the chief places of Durango, 
“ Polhilein, situated at the foot of the Sierra Madpe, 
and supposed to contain 25,000 souls.” No such place 
is mentioned by Humboldt, and it is probably a mis- 
take for Parral, the population being overrated. The 
river Conchos, the largest in the province, has its 
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flource, BiMX>rding to the American Traveller, in the 
Sierra Madre^ near Batopilas, in lat. 28® N. ; after 
a course of about 300 miles, during which it re- 
ceives the Rio Florida from the east, and the Rio San 
Pablo from the west, it joins the great /2io del Norte 
in lat. 31®. The Rio San Pablo^ the large western 
branch of the Conchos, has its head in lat. 28® SO', 
and after a course of about 150 miles, discharges into 
the latter at Bakinao : in summer, it is nearly dry ; 
in the rainy season, impassable. The Rio Florida 
tJikes its rise in lat. 26? 30' N., and has a course of 
similar length : about mid-way on its eastern bank, is 
situated the presidio of Guaxequillo. The Rio de 
Nasas forms in part the line betu'een New Biscay and 
Cohahuila: it runs north, and empties itself into 
the lake Cayman on the borders of the Bolson de 
Mapimi, This stream is also nearly dry in summer, 
but, at some periods, impassable. Lake Cayman and 
lake Parras, situated at the feet of the mountainM, 
are both full of fish. 

The climate of this intendancy is stated by Major 
Pike to be dry, and the heat, at that time of year 
which precedes the rainy season, very great. The 
rains commence in June, and continue, by liglit 
showers, till Septemlier. During the remainder of the 
year, there falls neither rain nor snow to moisten the 
earth, and the atmosphere becomes highly electrified.* 
The agricultural ])roduce consists of wheat, maize, 

* ** The atmosphere had become so electrified, that, when we 
halted at night, in taking oif our blankets, the electric fluid would 
almost cover them with sparks; and in Chihuahua, we preparefl 
a bottle with gold leaf as a receiver, and collected sulficient fluid 
from a bear-skin to give a considerable shock to a niuubcr of per- 
sons. This phenomenon was more conspicuous in tlie vicinity of 
Chihuahua, than in any other i>art that we crosstxl.” — Pik«, 
p. 34fl. 
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rice, oats, cotton, flax, indigo, and the fruit of the 
vine. To the north of Chihuahua, aimut thirty miles 
to the right of the main road, there is some pine- 
timber; in one place, near a spring. Major Pike 
noticed a solitary walnut-tree ; and on all the small 
streams, there are, he says, shrubby cotton-trees. 
“ With these few exceptions, the whole province is a 
naked, barren plain, which presents to the eye an arid, 
unproductive soil ; and more especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of mines, even the herbage appears to be 
poisoned by the qualities of the land.” New Biscay 
trades both with the southern provinces and with 
New JMexico and Sonora, furnishing to the more 
populous parts of the kingdom a great number of 
horses, mules, beeves, sheep, and goats, in return for 
dry goods, European furniture, ammunition, books, 
&c., which are brought from the capital on mules. 

Som(! individuals make lai^e fortunes by being the 
carriers from Mexico to Chihuahua, the freight being 
eight dollars per cent ; and they generally put !1001l). ' 
on each mule. The merchants make their remittances 
twice a year in bullion. Goods sell at Chihualnia 
about 200 per cent higher than the prices of our 
Atlantic sea-port towns.* They manufacture some 
few arms, blankets, stamped leather, embroidery, 
coarse cotton and woollen cloths, and a species of 
carpeting.” Tliis Traveller concludes his statistical 
account of the province by stating, that law here is 
merely a shadow, the only laws that can be said to be 
in force being the military and the ecclesiastical ; that 
the tJorruption of morals is general, — the natural cop- 
comitant of a great degree of luxury among the ricli, 

* This was in 1U()7. Horses then averaged at dollars ; some 
would fetch leo dollars ; trained mules, 20 dollars ; rice sold for 4 
dollars the cwt. 
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and of misery amon^j the poor; that the Roman 
Catholic religion is in lull force, hut the inferior clergy 
are much dissatisBed. 

There are no slaves in this province, nor any In- 
dians of the Aztec race ; — Humboldt says, not a single 
tributary individual, and all the inlhabitaiits are 
cither white, or consider themselves as such.” Major 
Pike explains the state of things more specifically. 
Except the Apaches, who inhabit the Bolson de 
Mapimi^ there arc, he says, no uncivilised savages 
in this province. “ The Christian Indians are so in- 
corporated amongst the lower grades of Mestizoes, that 
it is scarcely possible to draw the line of distinction, 
except at the ranchos of some nobleman or large land- 
holder, where they are in a state of vassalage. This 
class of people laid a conspiracy, which was so well 
coiu^erted as to baffle the research of the Spaniards for 
a length of time, and to occasion them the loss of 
several hundreds of the inhabitants. The Indians 
used to go out from their villages in small parties : in 
a short time, a part would return with a rejiort tliat 
they had been attainted by the Indians. Tlie Spa- 
niards would immediately send out a detadiment in 
pursuit, when they were led into an ambuscade, and 
every soul cut off. They pursued this course so long, 
that the whole province becjirae alarmed at the rapid 
manner in which their enemies multi])licd ; but some 
circumstances leading to a suspicion, they made use of 
the superstition of these people for their ruin. Some 
officers disguised themselves like friars, and went 
{ound amongst the Indians, pretending to be }X)ssesscd 
of the spirit of prophecy. Tliey preached up to them, 
that the day was approaching when a general deliver- 
ance from the Spanish tyranny was about to take 
place, and invited the Indians to join with them in 
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promoting the work of God. The poor creatures 
came forward, and, in their mnfessions, stated the great 
liaiid that had already been put to the work. After 
they had ascertained the nature and extent of the 
conspiracy, and obtained a body of troops, they com- 
menced the execution, and put to death about four 
hundred of them. Tliis struck terror and dismay 
throughout the Indian villages, and they durst not rise 
to support their freedom and indei>endciice.*’ 

To the west of New Biscay, lies the intendancy of 
SONOIIA. 

Comprehending the three provinces of Cinaloa 
(or Siufiloa), Ostiinury, and Sonora Proj)er. The first 
extends from the Hio del Rosario to the Rio del Fuerte 
(from lat. 23° to 26° 46') ; the second, from the Rio 
del Fuerte to the Rio del Mayo (in lat. 27° 30') ; and 
the third (called in some old maps. New Navarre) 
comjirises all the northern part of the intendancy. 
Its northern limits are vei*y uncertain. The villages 
of the district of Pimeria alia are separated from the 
banks of the Rio Gila, by a region inhabited by inde- 
])endent Indians, of whom neither the soldiers sta- 
tioned in the presidios, nor the monks posted in the 
neighliouring missions, have been hitherto able to 
effect the comiuest. On the west, this intendancy 
has more than 280 leagues of coast extending along 
the Sea of Cortes, usually called the Gulf of California. 
On the south, Sinaloa is liouiided by Guadalaxara and 
the ocean. Its breadth varies from 50 leagues (ifb 
greatest breadth below the 27th parallel) to upwards 
of 128 leiigues. Its extent in square leagues is com- 
puted to be rather more than 10,000 ; and the popu- 
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lation in 1803, was 121,400, or siv inhabitants only 
to the square league. 

The province of Sinaloa was the first peopled. 
Major Pike estimates its population at 60,000, not 
more than three -twentieths of whom are Spaniards ; 
tlie remainder. Creoles, Mestizoes, and Indians.” 
In 1703, the number of tributary Indians in this 
province was 1,851. The country presents much the 
same aspect as that of New Biscay, — bare, destitute 
of timlier, and hilly ; the air dry, ]mre, and salubrious, 
except along the coast, where the ground is marshy, 
the soil rich, and the atmosphere humid. It contains 
5 towns, 02 villages, 30 parishes, 14 haciendas^ and 
450 ranchos. Sinaloa, the head town, called also the 
Villa tie San Felipe y Santiago^ is situated to the east 
of the port of Santa Maria d'Aome : its population is 
estimated at 0,500. Cnliacan (“ celebrated in the 
history of Mexico under the name of Ilaekolhuacan'') 
contains a population of 10,800. El Rosario, near 
the rich mines of Copala, has 5,600 ; Villa del Fuerte, 
or Montesclaros, to the north of Sinaloa, 7vI00. 

Los Alamos, between the Rio del Fuerte and tho 
Rio Mayo, the residence of a deputation of mines, is 
in the district of Ostimury, or Ilostimuri, It (»n. 
tains about 8,000 inhabitants. Ostimury itself is a 
small but populous town, surrounded with considerable 
mines.* From the port of Guitivis at the mouth of 
the Rio Mayo, the public courier or post from ]\lexico 

* Wc have followed Humboldt, in the absence of better iii- 
fonuation ; but in his map, the town or real of Hostimuri is placed 
on the ttorth side of the river Mayo, between which and the river 
Fiftrte he describes the province of Ostimury as lying. After 
stating, moreover, that the intendancy comprises the three pro- 
vinces of Cinaloa, Ostimury, and Sonora Proper, he takes no fur- 
ther notice of the second of these divisions, but subseciuently di- 
vides the Intendancy into the two provinces of Sonora and Cinaloa. 
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embarks in a lancha for Ijoreto in Old Dalifoniia, 
whence letters are sent from mission to mission as far 
as Monterey and tho port of San Francisco, in New 
California, under the parallel of 37® 40'. 

The chief plaices in Sonora Proper, are, Arispe, the 
capital of the intendancy, situated near the head of 
the river Yaqui, in lat. 31® N., long. Ill® \Y., the 
population 7»6()0; Sonora^ S. of Arispe, population 
6,400 ; and Tcrrenate, or Tcrnale^ a presidio to the 
N. of the capital. Arispe, Major Pike says, “ is 
celebrated throughout the kingdom for the vast quan- 
tity of gold table utensils made use of in the houses, 
and for tlic urbanity and hospit^dity of the inhabit- 
ants.'* He makes the population amount only to 
3,400, or less than half Humboldt’s estimate, but 
whether on the authority of a more recent census or 
not, does not api)ear. Idttle is known with any de- 
gree of certainty or precision of these remote regions. 
Even the mines are t(H) distant to attract or to repay at- 
tention. Yet, the proportion of gold which they yield, 
is so considerable, that gold does not preseiwe its 
iistial exchange with silver in this province. General 
Salcedo told Capt. Pike, that the largest piece of pure 
gold ever discovered in New Spain, was found in this 
province, and it had been sent to Madrid to be put in 
In’s majesty’s cabinet of curiosities.* Sonora trades 
with Ne\y M(‘xico, Durango, and the southern pro- 
vinces, either by land, or through the Cidifornian Gulf. 

* All the ravines and even plains of the hilly country of the 
Prinwriu alta, Humbolilt states, contain gold scattered up and 
down the alluvial land. Masses of pure gold, of the weight of from 

to i) lb. troy, have been foitnd therc. Uut these gold-washings 
are by no means diligently sougfit after, on account of thefretpient 
incursions of the Indians, and esiKX'ially on account of the high 
price of provisions, which must ^ brought from a great distance 
in this uncultivated country. 
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It is celebrated for cheese, horses, and sheep. Like 
New Biscay, the province is. destitute of timber, but 
has some rich soil near the sea. It abounds with 
deer, cabrie^ bears, and “ remarkably large Guana 
lizards, which are said to weigh ten pounds, are per- 
fectly luu'mless, and are trained by the inhabitants to 
catch mice.’* * 

The most northern part of this intendancy bears 
the name of Pimeria^ on account of a numerous tribe 
of Pimas Indians who inhabit it. These Indians live 
for the most part under the domination of the mis- 
sionary monks, and oliserve the Komish ritual. This 
district is divided into the Pimeria alia and the 
Pimeria baxa ; the latter containing the presidio of 
Biienavista, and the former extending from tlie pre- 
sidio of Ternate to the liio Gila. Here the tra- 
veller has reached the condnes of civilised society. 
“ Hitherto,” says Humboldt, “ there has bee}i no 
pc>rmanent communication established between Sonora, 
New Mexico, and New Culifoniia, although the Court 
of Jlladrid has frequently given orders for the formation 
of presidios and missions between the Rio Gila and the 
Rio Colorado. Two courageous and enterprising monks, 
Fathers Garces and Font, succeeded, however, in 
penetrating by land througli the countries inhabited 
by independent Indians, frpm the missions of the 
Pimeria alia, to Alontcrey and the port of St. Fran- 
cisco, without crossing the peninsula of Old California. 
This bold enterprise, on wliich the (College of tlie Pro- 
paganda at Queretaro published an int(‘resting notice, 
also furnished new information relative to the 
ruins of la Casa grande.^ considered by the 3Jexicaii 
historians as the abode of the Aztecs on their arrival 


* Pike, p. m 
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at the Rio Gila towards the end of the twelfth century. 
Father Francisco Garces, accompanied by Father 
Font, who was entrusted with the observations of the 
latitude, set out from the prejiidio of Horcasitas on the 
20th April, 1773* After a journey of eleven days, 
they arrived at a vast and beautiful plain one league's 
distance from the southern bank of the Rio Gila. 
They there discovered the mins of an ancient Aztec 
city, in the midst of which is the edifice called la Casa 
grande* These ruins occupy more than a S(iuare 
league. The Casa grande is exactly laid down ac- 
cording to the four cardinal points, having from north 
to south 445 feet in length, and from east to west 
276 feet in breadth. It is constmeted of clay (or un- 
bumt bricks) of unequal size, but symmetrically placed. 
The walls are nearly four feet thick. The edidee had 
three stories and a terraoj; the stair, probably of 
wood, was on the outside. The same kind of con- 
struction is still to be found in all the villages of the 
independent Indians of the ]\Ioqui, west of New 
Mexico. We perceive in the Casa grande five apart- 
ments, each of which is about 27 feet in length, 10 
in breadth, and 11 in height. A wall, interrupted by 
large towers, surrounds the principal edidee, and ap- 
pears to have served to defend it. Father Garces 
discovered the vestiges of an artidcial canal, which 
brought the water of the Rio Gila to the town. The 
whole surrounding plain is covered with broken 
earthen pitchers and pots, prettily painted in white, 
red, and blue. We also dnd among these fragments 
of IMoxican earthenware, pieces of obsidian (ilzlf); 
a veiy curious phenomenon, because it proves that the 
Aztecs passed through some unknown northern country 
which contains this volcanic substance, and that it was 
not the abundance of obsidian in New Spain, that 
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suggested tlic idea of razors and iiistnimeiits of itzli. 
We must not, however, confound the ruins of this 
city of the Gila, the centre of an ancient civilisation, 
with the casas grandes of New Biscay, situated be- 
tween the presidio of Yanos and that of San Buena- 
ventura. The latter are pointed out by the natives, 
on the very vague supposition, that the Aztec nation, 
in their migration from Aztlan to Tula and the val- 
ley of Tenochtitlan, made three stations : the first, 
near the lake Teguyo, to the south of the fabulous 
city of Quivira, the Mexican Dorado ; the second at 
the Rio Gila ; and the third, in the environs of 
Yanos. 

The Indians who live in the plains adjoining the 
Casas grandes of the Hio Gila, and who liave never 
liad the smallest communication with the inhabitants 
of Sonora, deseiwc by no means the appellation of 
Jndios bravos (savages). Their social civilisation 
forms a singular contrast with the state of the savages 
who wander along the banks of tlie Missouri. Fathers 
Garccs and Font found the Indians to the south of the 
]iio Gila clothed, and assembled together, to the 
number of two or three thousand, in villages, which 
they called Uturicut and Sutaquisan, where they 
peaceably activated the soil. They saw fields sown 
with maize, cotton, and gourds. The missionaries, 
in order to bring about the conversion of these In- 
dians, shewed them a picture painted on a large piece 
of cotton cloth, in which a sinner was represented 
burning in the fiames of hell. The picture terrified 
them ; and they entreated Father Garces not to unroll 
it any more, nor speak to them of what would happen 
after death. These Indians are of a gentle and sin- 
cere chanicter. Father Font explained to them by an 
interpreter, the security which prevailed in the Chris- 
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tinn missions, whore an Indian alcalde .administered 
justice. The chief of Uturicut replied : ‘ Tliis order 
of things may be necessary for you : we do not steal, 
and we very seldom disagree ; what use have we then 
for .an alcalde among us?* The civilisation to he 
found among the Indians when we approach the north- 
west coast of America, from the 33d to the 54th pa- 
rallel, is a very striking phenomenon, Avhich cannot 
but throw some light on the histoiy of the first migra- 
tions of the Mexican nations.** 

As Father Font is stated to have conversed with 
these Indians by means of an interpreter, either some 
of tliem must have h<ad communication with the 
wliites, or they must speak a dialect intelligible to 
the more sontheni tribes. On this point, however, 
the “ senapliic chi’onicle** which contains the account 
of this expedition, appears to l)e silent, although of 
material importiince in determining their affinity to 
the Aztec tribes. Tlie whole statement rests for the 
present on the testimony of the two monks, who, 
though there is no reason to doubt their veracity, ap- 
pe.'ir to have discovered much more zeal, than know, 
ledge or good sense, in their attempts at c;on version. 
The condition of tliese Indians of the Rio Gila will 
deserve to be investigated I)y future travellera. 

Still further north, in the country of the Moqui, 
watered by the Rio de Yaquesila^ in lat. 36®, Fatlier 
Garces “ was nstoiiislicd to find fin Indian town with 
two great squares, houses of several stories, and streets 
well laiil out in jiarallel directions. Every evening, 
the peojdc assemble together on the terraces whieh 
form the roofs. The constniction ot the edifices is 
the same as that of the casas yrandes on the banks of 
the Rio Gila. The Indians who inhabit the northern 
])an of New Mexico, give also a considerable elevation 
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to their houses, for the sake of discovering the ap- 
proach of their enemies. “ Every thing in these 
countries,*’ adds Humboldt, appears to announce 
traces of the civilisation of the ancient Mexicans. 
However, the language spoken by the Indians of the 
Mo<pii, the Yabipais, who wear long beards, and 
those who inhabit the plains in the vicinity of the 
Rio Colorado^ is essentially diffei'ent from the Mexi- 
can language. In the seventeenth century, several 
Franciscan missionaries established themselves among 
the Indians of the JMoqui and Nabajoa, who were 
massacred in the great revolt of the Indians in IG80. 
I have seen, in manuscript maps drawn up before that 
perio<l, the name of the proviiicia del Moquu'* 

We now enter on what may be considered as the 
Siberia of Mexico, the province of 

NEW MEXICO. 

When the town of Durango, in New Biscay, Avas 
founded, under the administration of the second vice- 
roy of New Spain, Vehisco cl Primero, in 1550, it was 
then a military post against the incursions of the 
Chichimcc Indians. Thirty-five years after this, in 
the year 1504, two friars came from the southern pro- 
vinces into New Mexico, where they were well 
received by the Indians. They returned, and in the 
ensuing year, Juan de Ouate, a monk, was sent 
out by the viceroy, Count de Monterey, to explore 
the country. On his return, 1,000 troops, and 500 
men, women, and children, were sent to form a settle- 
mdiit on the Rio del Norte, at no very great distance 
from where Santa Fe now stands. They are stated 
to have entered into an amicable arrangement witli 
the Indians respecting this establishment ; but, a few 
r 2 
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years Jifter, tlie natives rose en masse^ and fell on the 
new settlers by surprise, killing most of the soldiers, 
and obliging them to retreat to the Passo del Norte^ 
which acquired its name from this circumstance. Here 
they waited for a reinforcement from New Biscay, on 
the arrival of which with two field-pieces, they 
returned and laid siege to the Indian town on the 
site of Santa Fe. The natives held out for twenty- 
two days, after which they entered into a second 
negotiation, which a]ipears to have been a com- 
]»romise, rather than a conquest, on tiie part of the 
besiegers. Since that time, the settlements have 
been on several otu^isions on the point of ruin, 
and have been maintained only by means of reinforce- 
ments from Durango and Sonora. “ It is remark- 
able,” Humboldt oljserves, “ that after the lapse of 
two centuries of colonisation, the province of New 
Mexico do(?s not yet join the intendancy of New 
Biscay., The two provinces are separated by a desert, 
in which travell(*rs are sometimes attacked by the 
Cumanches Indians. This desert extends from the 
Passo del Norte towards the town of Albuquerque. 
Before IGfiO, in which year there was a general revolt 
among the Indians of New Mexico), this extent of 
uncultivated and uninhabited country was much less 
considerable than it is now. There were then three 
villages, San Pascual, Seniillete, and Socorro, which 
were situated between the marsh of the Muerto and 
the town of Santa Fc. Bishop- Tamaroii perceived 
the ruins of tliem in 17G0; and he found apricots 
growing wild in the Helds, an indication of the former 
cultivation of the country. The two most dangerous 
])oints for travellers are, the defile of llohlcdo, west 
from the Rio del Norie^ opjiasite tlie Sierra de Dona 
and the dei-ert of the Mnerlo. where many 
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whitos have been assassinated by wandering Indians. 
The desert of the Mucrto is a plain thirty leagues 
in length, destitute of water. The general character 
of this country throughout, is an alarming aridity; 
for the mountains de los Mansos^ situated to the cast 
of the road from Durango to Santa Fe, do not 
give rise to a single brook. Notwithstanding the 
mildness of the climate, and the progress of industry, 
a gi'cat part of this province, as well as Old Cali- 
fornia, and several districts of New Biscay, and 
the intendancy of Guadalaxara, will never admit of 
any considerable population. 

“ The colonists of this province, known for then* 
great energy of character, live in a state of perpetual 
warfare with the neighbouring Indians. It is on 
account of this insecurity of the country lift;, that 
we find the towns more populous than we should 
expect in so desert a country. The situation of the 
inhabitants of New Mexico bears, in many respects, a 
great resemblance to that of the people of Euro])e 
during the middle ages. So long as insulation exj)os(‘S 
men to personal danger, we can hope for the establisli- 
ment of no equilibrium between the population of 
towns and that of the country. However, the In- 
dians, who live on an intimate footing with the 
Spanish colonists, are by no means all equally bar- 
barous. Those of the east are warlike, and wander 
about from place to place. If they carry on any com- 
incrce with the whites, it is frecpiently without any 
personal intercourse, and according to principles, of 
which some traces are to be found among some of the 
tribes of Africa. The savages, in their excursions 
to the north of the Jiolion de Mapimi^ plant along 
the road between Chihuahua and Santa Fe, small 
crosses, to ^vhicll they suspend a leathern jicckct. 
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with a piece of stag-flesh. At the foot of ilie cross, a 
buffalo's hide is stretched out. The Indian indicates by 
these signs, that he wishes to carry on a commerce of 
barter with tliose who adore the cross. He offers the 
Christian traveller a hide for provisions, of whhdi he 
docs not fix the quantity. The soldiers of the 
presidios^ who understand the hieroglyphical language 
of the Indians, take away the buffalo hide, and leave 
some salted flesh at the foot of the cross. This 
system of commerce indicates at once an extraordinary 
mixture of good fiiitli and distrust." 

The more specific {iccoiint which Major Pike 
gives of the aborigines, throws further light on the 
causes of this hostility of the natives. The sources of 
the Uio del Norte are the haunt of the Utahs, who 
sjieak the same language ns the Kyaways, who wander 
about the sources of the Platte river, and the letans. 
These three triltes .appear to be assimilated in their 
habits as well .os in their dialect. They possess 
immense herds of horses, are armed with Ixnvs 
and arrows, and lances, and follow the buffalo. The 
Utahs arc r.athcr more civilised than the others, 
having more connexion with the Spaniards, with 
whom, liowever, they are frequently at war, and 
at other times with the letans. They are supposed 
to be 2,00(1 warriors strong. The Nanahaws ocxaipy 
a district to the N.W. of Sante Fe ; they are fre- 
quently at war with the SjKiniards. Their strength 
is supposed to be equal to that of the Utahs, and 
they are az'med in the same manner ; but they speak, 
;is do all the tribes further west and bordering on 
California, the language of the Ai>paches. T^he 
Appaches extend from the Black JMountains in New 
Mexico to the borders of Uohahuila, keeping the 
frontiers of three provinces in a state of perpetual 
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alarm, and occasioning nearly 2,000 dragoons to be 
maintained in constant employment for the protection 
of the villages, in the escorting of caravans, or in the 
rejielling and avenging of the irruptions continually 
made into the settlements. “ They formerly ex- 
tended from the entrance of the Hio Grande to 
the Gulf of Califoniia, and have waged a continual 
warfare with the Spaniards, with the excejition of 
short tniccs, from the time that the latter pushed 
their conquests into the interior provinces. It is 
extremely difficult to say what their numbers are 
at the present day, but they must be very much 
reduced by their long and constant hostilities, together 
with the wandering and savage life they lead on the 
mountains, which is so injurious to an increase of 
}K)pulation, and in which they are liable to be ex- 
ti'emely pinched by famine. At the commencement 
of their warfare, the Spaniards used to take them 
prisoners, and make slaves of them ; but, finding that 
their unconquerable attachment to liberty made tliem 
surmount every difficulty and danger to return to their 
mountains, they adopted the practice of sending them 
to Cu1)a. Tliis the Appaches no sooner learned, tliaii 
they refused to give or to receive quarter; and in 
no instance have thc*rc been any taken since that 
period, except wlmn surprised aslecq), or knocked 
down and overpowered. Their arms are the bow and 
arrow, and the lance. The fM)w forms two semicircles 
with a shoulder in the middle; the hack of it is 
entirely covered with sinews, which are laid on in 
so nice a manner, by the use of some glutinous 
substance, as to be almost impereeptible ; this gives 
great force to the elasticity of the weapon. Their 
arrow is more than the cloth-yard of the English, 
being three feet ar.d a half long ; the upper part con- 
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sisting of some slight rush or canc, into which is 
inserted a shaft of about one fo(»t, made of some hard, 
seasoned, light wood ; the point is of iron, cane, or 
stone, and when the arrow enters the body, in 
attempting to extrai^t it, the shaft comes out of its 
socket, and remains in the wound. With this weapon 
they shoot with such force, as to pierce through the 
body of a man at tlie distance of one hundred yards ; 
and an officer told me, that, in an engagement with 
them, one of their arrows struck his shield, and 
dismounted him in an instant. The other weapon of 
defence is a lance of fiftmi feet in length, which with 
both lumds they charge over their heads, managing 
the horse principally with their knees. With 
this they are considered as an overmatch for the 
^panisli drag<K»is single-handed ; but, for want of the 
tactic, they can nev'er stand the charge of a body that 
acts in concert : tliey all have the shield. Some few 
aro armed with guns and mnmunition taken from the 
Spaniards. These, as well as the archers, generally 
march to war on foot, but the lance-men are always 
mounted. Numerous are the anecdotes I heard 
related of their personal bravery, and the spirit of 
tlieir partisan corps. Not long before I passed 
through, as a cornet with sixty-three dragiMins was 
])assing between New Mexico and Biscay, he was sur- 
rounded by about two liundrod Appaches infantry; 
and instead of charging through them, as it was 
on the plain, he ordered his dragoons to dismount and 
light with their carabines, by which means, he with 
his whole party fell a sacrifice. Malgares related an in- 
stance in which, when marching Av'ith 140 men, he was 
attacked by a j)arty of Appadu^, both horse and foot, 
who continued the light for four hours. Whenever 
the Spanish dragoons made a general charge, the 
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Appachcs cavalry would retreat behind their infantry, 
who met the Spaniards with a shower of arrows, 
on which they immediately retreated; and even the 
gallant Malgares spoke of his cavalry breaking their 
infantry as a thing not to be thought of. How 
quickly would one full squadron of our troops have put 
them to flight, and cut them to pieces ! Malgares 
assured me, that if the men had seconded the eflforts 
and bravery of the Indian chieftain, they must have 
been defeated and cut to pieces; that in various 
instances he rallied his men, and brought them up to 
the charge, and when they flew, retired indignantly 
in the rear. Seeing Alalgarcs very actively engaged 
in forming and bringing up the men, he rode out 
a-head of his party, and challenged him to single com- 
bat with his lance. This my friend refused, as, 
he said, the chief was one of the stoutest men he 
knew, carried a remarkably heavy lance, and rode a 
very fine charger ; but one of his corporals, enraged 
to sec them thus braved by the savage, begged 
permission to meet the “ infidel.” His officer 
refused his request, and ordered him to keep his 
ranks ; but, on his reiterating his request, his superior 
in a passion told him to go. The Indian chief had 
turned his horse to join his party : on seeing his 
enemy advancing, he returned, and giving a shout, 
met him at full speed. The dnigoon thought to parry 
the lance of his antagonist, which he in part effected, 
but not throwing it quite high enough, it entered his 
neck in front, and came out at the nape, when he fell 
dead to the ground, and his victorious enemy gave 
a s^out, in which he was joined by all his followers. 
This enraged the Spaniards to such a degree, that 
tliey made a general charge, on which the Indian 
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cavalry again retreated, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of their gallant leader. 

“ In another instance, a small smoke was dis- 
covered on the prairie, arid three poor savages were 
surrounded by 101) dragoons, and ordered to lay down 
their arms. They smiled at the officer’s dennmd, 
and asked him if he could suppose, that men who had 
arms in their hands, would ever consent to become 
slaves. He being loath to kill them, held a conference 
for an hour, Avhcn, finding that his threats had as 
little effect as his entreaties, he ordered his men 
to attack them at a distance, keeping out of the reatffi 
of their ari'ows, and firing at them with their ciira- 
hines, which they did, the Indians never ceasing 
to resist as long as life remained. Once, during a 
truc(', a captain was ordered to treat with some of the 
bands. He received their deputies with liauteiir, and 
they (!ould not come to terras ; the truce was broken, 
and the Indians retreated to their fastnesses in the 
mountains. In a day or two this same officer pursued 
them. They were in a jdace called tlie ‘ Door in the 
Mountains,’ where only two or three dragoons could 
enter at a time, and there were rocks and caves on 
the flanks. Hetweeii these the Indians secreted them- 
selves, until a number of the Spaniards had come in ; 
when the Indians sounded a tniinpet, and the attack 
began, and continued on the side of the Appaches 
until the captain fell : the Indian chief then caused 
the firing to cease, saying, that ^ the man who had 
so haughtily spurned the proffered peace, u'as now 
dead.’ Tliey made prisoner (for once) a young offi^cer, 
who during the truce had treated them with great 
kindness, and sent him home safe and unhurt. 

“ Some of the bands have made temiM)rary truces 
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with tlio Spaniards, and received from them 25 ccriis 
per diem each. These people hover round the forti- 
fications of the country, drink, shoot, and dissipate 
tlieir time ; they are haughty and independent, and 
great jealousy exists between them and the Spaniards. 
Tliose savages who liave for some time lived near the 
forts and villages, become, when hostile, by far the 
iiMwt dangerous enemies the Spaniards have, as they 
acquire the Spanish language, manners, and Jialiits, 
and passing tlirough the populated ])arts under tlu> 
disguise of civilised and friendly Indians, nnnmit 
murders and robberies withrmt being suspected. 
There is in the province of Cohahuila, a ])artisaii 
named Ralph, Avho, it is calculated, has killed more 
than 300 persons. He comes into the town under the 
<lisguise of a peasant, buys provisions, goes to the 
gambling. tables and to mass, and, before he leaves the 
village, is sure to kill some person, or to carry off 
a woman, which he has frequently done. Sometimes 
lie joins traA^dlers on the road, insinuates himself into 
their confidence, and takes his (ipportunity to assas- 
sinate them. lie has only six followers ; yet, from 
their knoAAdedge of the country, their activity and 
cunning, he keeps about 300 dragoons continually 
employed. The government has offered 1,000 dollars 
for his head. 

“ The civilised Indians of the province of New 
Mexico consist of what were formerly twenty-four 
different bands, the several names of which I was not 
able to h^arii. The Keres Avere one of the most 
powerful : they form at present the population of San 
Dorflingo, San Felipe, Sail Hies, aiul one or two other 
toAvns. They are men of large stature, Avith round, 
full visage, and fine teeth, and a])pear to be of a gentle, 
tractable disposition : they resemble the Osnges more 

PAIIT III. <i 
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than any nation within my knowledge. Although 
they are not the vassals of individu.'ils, yet, they may 
properly he termed the slaves of the state ; for they 
are compelled to do military duty, drive mules, carrj’^ 
loads, or, in fact, perform any other act of duty 
or bondage that the commandant of the district, 
or any other passing military tyrant, may choose to 
ordain. I was myself eye-witness of a scene which 
made my heart bleed for these poor wretches, at 
the same time that it excited my indignation and 
contempt that they should suffer themselves, with 
arms in their hands, to be beaten and knocked about 
by beings in no respect their superiors, unless a slight 
tint of complexion could be supposed to give that 
superiority. Before we arrived at Santa Fe, we 
rested one night near one of the villages, where 
resided the families of two of onr horsemen. They 
took the liberty to pay them a visit in the night. 
Next morning the whole party were called up, and 
because they refused to testify against their im- 
prudent companions, several tvere knocked down 
from their horses by the Spanish dragoons with the 
butt end of their lances. Yet, with the blood streak, 
ing their faces, and arms in their hands, they stood 
cool and tranquil. Not a frown, not a word of 
discontent or of palliation escaped tliem. Yet, what 
must have been the boiling indignation of their souls 
at the insults offered by the wTetch clothed with a little 
brief authority ! But the day of retribution will come 
ill thunder and in vengeance. 

“ These savages are armed w ith bows and arrow's, 
and lances, or escopates. Although they are .said 
to be converted to Christianity, they still retain many 
of their ancient superstitious feasts and ceremonies. 
Once a year there is a great festival, which lasts 
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thri« successive days, spent in eating, drinking, and 
dancing. The nocturnal revels linve a great affinity 
to the ancient mystic rites of Greece.” • 

Tlie province of New Jlexii'io extends along the 
Bio del Norle, from lat. 31** to 38®, being alHHit 
175 leagues in length, and A'urying from 30 to 50 
leagues in bread th.*|* But, in this sparse, there is 
a desert of more than 250 mih's. Tlie ])opulati()n in 
1803, was estimated at 40,000 souls, i)r seven persons 
to every square league. It is hounded on the m)rth 
and east, by Louisiana; on the south, by Durango and 
('ohahuila; and on the west, by Sonora and Cali, 
fornia. Altliough under the same latitude as Syria 
and oeutral Persia, it has a remarkably cold climate : 
it freezes in the middle of May. Near Santa Fe, and 
a little further north, the Bio del Norte is sometimes 
cover(!d for a succession of years with ice thick 
enough to allow of the passing of horses and carriages. 
The mountains which bound the basin of the Bio del 
Norte^ and even those at the foot of which the village 
of Taos is situated, lose their snow towards the 
beginning of Juiie.J “ No persons,” says Caj)tain 

• Pike's Travels, pp. 337 — l-'l- This Traveller represents this 
festival as Ixiing held near a dark cave, which is made the scene of 
the infamous practices alluded to. There is no reason whatever to 
doubtj that this was the account he received ; but it agrees so little 
with the character of the Indian su])erstitinns. their manners, or 
their physical tcmix^ramcnt, that, in the absence of more specific 
information, it must be regarded as improbable. If substantiated, 
the coincidence would be most remarkable. 

t Humlx)ldt. — Major Pike says, from lat. 31° 3(K to 37°, and bc- 
twceu^04° and lUiJ° W. lonj;. ; but the inhabited part is not more 
than 400 miles in length and 50 in breadth. 

t From this circumstance, Humboldt Infers, that the elevation 
of the valley above the sea level is not great : ho supposes the bed 
of the river, under 37° N. lat.. not to be more than from 2,300 to 
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Pike, “ accustomed to reside in the temperate climate 
of the JJCth and 37th jiarallels of nortli latitude in the 
United States, can form any idea of the piercing cold 
experienced in that latitude in New Mexico. But 
the air is serene, not subject to damps or fogs, as 
it rains hut once a year, and some years not at all. It 
is a mountainous country; and the grand dividing 
ridges which separate the waters of the Rio del Norte 
from those of California, honlering it on the line 
of its western limits, give a keenness to the air which 
would never be calculated on in a temperate zone. 
Th(j rx)tton-tree is the sole production of this province, 
except some scrubby pines and cedars at the foot 
of the mountains. The former tree borders the 
banks of the Rio del Norte and its tributary streams.* 
All the rest of the (country presents to the eye a 
barren wild of poor land, scarcely to be improved by 
CTilture, and appears mpable only of producing a 
scanty subsistence for the animals, which live on a 
few succulent plants and herbage. There are no 
mines known in the province, except one of copper, 
situated in a mountain on the western side of the Rio 
del Norte^ in lat. 34° N. It is wrought, and produces 
20,000 mule-loads of copper annually, furnishing that 
article for the manufactories of nearly all the internal 
provinces. It contains gold, but not in sufficient 
quantity to pay for its extraction. There is, near 
Santa Fe, in some of the mountains, a stratum of 
talc, which admits of being divided into thin flakes, 
of which are made the windows of most of the houses 

feet above the ocean, (^aptain Pike represents the Hcstcni 
mountains as “ covered in some places with eternal snows,” but he 
was probably niLsinfonned. 

^ IIuin1x)ldt says, “ The hanks of the river are extremely pic- 
turesque, and are adornwl witli lieautiful poplars and other trees.” 
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ill Santa F6 and all the villages to the north. New 
Alexieo carries on a trade direct with Mexico and 
Biscay, and with Sonora. It sends out annually 
about 30,000 sheep; also, dressed deer-skins and 
cabrie-skins, some fur, buffalo robes, tobacco, salt, 
and wrought copper vessels of a superior quality. It 
receives in return from New Biscay and Mexico, diy 
goods, confectionary, arms, iron, steel, ammunition, 
European wines and liquors; from Sonora, gold, 
silver, and chee.se.* The journey with loaded mules 
from Santa Fe to Mexico, and returning, takes live 
months. They manufacture rough leather, segars, a 
vast variety and quantity of potter's ware, cotton, 
some coarse woollen cloths, and blankets of a superior 
quality. All these manufactures are carried on by 
tlie civilised Indians, as the Spaniards think it moi'e 
honourable to be agriculturists than mechanics. 
The Indians, likewise, far excel their conquerors in 
all mechanical operations. They cultivate maize, 
wheat, rye, barley, rice, and all the culinary plants 
of the same latitude in the United States ; but they 
are at least a century behind us in the art of niltiva- 
tion : notwithstanding the numerous herds of cattle 
and horses, I have frequently seen them breaking u]> 
whole fields with the hoe. Their oxen draw by the 
iiorns, after the French (and Spanish) mode. Their 
carts are extremely aw'kward and clumsily made. 
During the whole of the time we were in the country, 
1 never saw a horse in a vehicle of any description, 

* As instances of the extreme dearness of rocmIs and cheapness of 
prwluee, the Writer mentions the followinfr prices : liour, 2 dollars 
per KNt; salt. 5 dollars jicr inulc-load; sheep, 1 dollar each; 
Ixxives, T) dollars each ; horses. 11 dollars e.ach ; mules. 80 dollars 
cat:h : — fine cloths. 20 dollars per yard ; sii|H. rfine cloths. 2.5 dollars ; 
linen. 4 dollars ; and dry gooits in pro|)ortion. 
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mules being maile use of in carriages, as well as 
for the purpose of labour. New Mexico has the 
exclusive right of cultivating t(»bacco,* The ani- 
mals found in this province are, deer, elk, buffalo, 
cabrie, the grisly black bear, and wild horses.” -j- 
This province contains three towns; Santa 
tlie caiiital, Santa Cruz de la CaTiada y Taos^ and 
Alhwpiertjue y Alameda: besides these, they reckon 
twenty-six puetdos^ three parishes, and nineteen mis- 
sions. The presidio of Passo del Norte^ however, 
is a considerable town, the most southern in the pro- 
vince. It is situated on the right bank of the Jlio del 
Norte^ alwive sixty leagues south of Santa Fc, in 
a “ delicious” country, resembling (Humboldt says) 
the finest parts of Andalusia. The gardens contain 
in abundance! all the fruits of Europe ; figs, peaches, 
apples, and pears. Tlie fields are cultivated with 
raaixe and wheat, and the vineyards produce excellent 
sweet \vines, which are preferred even to those of 
Parras, in New Hiscjiy, As the country is dry, 
a canal brings the water of the river t«) the Prmo, for 
the purpose of irrigating the land. During the great 
swells of the Rio del Norte in the months of Alay and 
June, the strength of the current destroys, sdmost 
every year, the dam which fi)rces the waters of 
the river to enter the canal when they are low. The 
manner of restoring and strengthening the dam, is 

* T]u$ was unilcr the colonial system, toliacco being, in the 
southern provinces, a royjJ monopoly, and its cultivation restricted 
to the environs of Oriuibii and t'ordoha, and Iliiatiisco and 
Songolica in Vera t'ru/. Olllcers {I'mnfds liv tntjdiv) travelletf the 
country for the purpose of pulling up whatever tolwcco they 
found planted beyond tliosc districts. Trior to the establishment 
of the monoixdy in 17<>4, (iuadalaxara was celebrated for its 
tobacco. 

t Pike, pj). 
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sufTiL’iently ingenious. “ The inhabitants form bas- 
kets of stakes, connected together by brandies of 
trees, and filled with earth and stones : these gabions 
are abandoned to the force of the current, which, 
in its eddies, disposes them in the point where the 
anal separates from the river.” This is about two 
miles above the town, where there is a bridge over 
the river, by which the road passes to the eastern 
tiank. 

Santa Tc, the capital, is situated on a small stream 
which empties itself into the Bio del Norte on 
the eastern side, at the foot of the mountains which 
divide the liead waters of that river from those of the 
Arkansa and Red River of the Mississippi ; hit. 30® 15' 
N. ; long. 104® 45' of Greenwich. The town is 
“ of a long rectangular form, extending about one 
mile from east to west on the banks of the creek. In 
the centre is the public square, one side of winch 
foi-ms the flank of the soldiers’ square, which is 
closed, Jind in some degree defended by round towers, 
in the angles which flank the curtains. Another side 
of the square is formed by the palace of the governor, 
lus guard-houses, &c. ; another is occupied liy the 
jw'iests and their suite, and the fourth by the chapi’- 
tones (European residents). The bouses are generally 
only one story bigli, with flat rmifs, and have a very 
mean appearance outside, but some of them are richly 
furnished, especially with jilate.” The population is 
stated by Humboldt at 3,(»00. From Chiliuahua to 
Santa Fe, there is a good road for c-arriages over 
thi* level tract bordering the great river. “ A sort of 
rulechc is generally used, such as the Catalonians cull 
a vnlante.'* 

Albuquerque, situated to tin* west of the Sierra 
Ohscurn^ op]M)site the village of Atrisco, alanit lifty 
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miles 8. of SuiUa Fe, contained a population, in 1803, 
of (>,000. Taos, the most northern town in New 
illexico, in lat. 37**, contained nearly 9,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

The great river of the north,” so often referred 
to, rises in the Sierra Verde, in lat. 40® N., and long. 
1 10® W. (of Paris).* The same range of mountiUns 
gives birth to the head waters of the Platte river and 
other tributaries of the 3Iissouri, to those of the 
Arkansaj which falls into tlie Mississippi, and to the 
rivers of California. The course of the Rio del Norte 
may he estimated. Major Pike thinks, including its 
meanders, at 2,000 miles : after watering the pro- 
vimx^s of New Mexico, part of Durango, Cohahuila, 
and New Santander, it falls into the Gulf of Mexico 
in lat. 26® N. “ It cannot,” says this Traveller, 

in any part of its course, be termed a navigable 
stream, owing to sand-bars in the flat country, and 
mountains in the upper part, with which its course is 
iiitcrnipted ; but smiill boats might ascend as high as 
the presidio de Rio Grande in Ckihahuila ; and it 
might be navigable for canoes in various parts of its 
course. Even in the mountains above Santa Fe, it 
:ilford(;d amply sulhcieiit water for that species of 
navigation, and more than appeared to be flowing in 
its bed ill the plains. This must be attributed to the 
numerous canals and the dry, sandy soil through 
which the river takes its course, and where much of 
the water that flows from the mountains is absorbed 
and lost. In the province of New Mexico, it is called 
the Rio del Norte ; below, it is termed the Rio 
Grande i but in no instance did I hear it called the 
Rio Bram (savage river), as many of our ancient 


» Pike, p. 332. 
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niap8 designated it.” Like the Orinoco, the Mis. 
sissippi, and other American rivers, it has its periodical 
floods : the waters begin to swell in the month of 
April, are at their height in tlie beginning of May, 
and fall towards the end of June. During the drought, 
the strength of the current is so far diminished, that 
it is fordable, according to Humboldt, by horses of an 
extraordinary size, which are used by the natives for 
the purpose. Tlie waters are at all times extremely 
muddy. “ The inhabitants of the Passo del Norte^*' 
Humboldt states, have preserved the recollection of 
a very extraordinary event which took place in 1752. 
The whole bed of the river became on a sudden dry, 
for more than 30 leagues above, and 20 leagues below 
the Passo : the water of the river precipitated itself 
into a newly formed chasm, and made its re-appearance 
]iear the presidio of San Eleazaro, The fine plains 
wliich surround the Passo ^ and whudi are intersected 
by the canals of irrigation, remained without water, 
and the inhabitants dug wells in the sandy bed of the 
river. At length, after the lapse of several weeks, 
tlie water resumed its ancient course, — no doubt, be- 
(mise the chasm and the subterranean courses had 
filled up.” * 

Within tlie limits of this province, towards the west, 


* This phenomenon bears some analogy to a fact which I was 
told by the Indians of Jaen de Itmmmttma during my stay at 
Toincpcnda. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
Inhabitants of the village of l*uyaya saw, to their great terror and 
astonishment, the bed of the river Amazons completely dried up 
for several hours. A part of the rocks near the cataract of Rcntcma 
hail fallen down through an earthquake; and the waters of the river 
hail been stopped in their course till they could get over the dike 
formed by the fall." — Vfil. Ksmyy vol. ii. p. 200. The disapiH:ar- 
.'uicc of the Kto del Noi'te for scvernl weeks, must he regarded, how. 
ever, as a much more singular phraiomenon. 

i; 2 
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the rivers San Rafael^ San Xavier^ De los Dolores^ 
and De los Anamas (or Nabajoa), have their origin, 
(the former two on the v/cstem side of the mountains 
in which the Rio del Norte takes its rise,) and all 
unite to form the great Rio Colorado of California. 
This river, which may be, by its meanders, al>out a 
thousand miles in length from its sources, falls into 
tlic head of the Californian Culf in lat. .33° N. It is 
said to be navigable for 300 miles from its mouth by 
“ square-rigged vessels.** “ By this river and the 
Arkansa,” says Major Pike, “ the best communication 
might be established between the two oceans in North 
America. There are represented to bo various, 
numerous, and waidike nations of Indians on its 
banks. Through the whole of its course, its shores 
arc entirely destitute of timber; and I was informed, 
that for .300 miles there is not a tree ten inches in 
diameter.” 

To the north of the Colorado and the Del Norte, 
the Rio de San Buenamntura takes its rise in the 
Sierra Madre^ and discharges itself into the Pacific 
Ocean in lat. 30° 30' N. The Rio Gila falls into the 
Oulf of California in lat. 33^, just below the mouth of 
the (Colorado. The Rio Puerco (luisty river), a branch 
of the Rio del Norte, comes from the nortli, and joins 
the latter river about 100 miles below the jiresidio del 
Norte, in lat. 30°. None of these streams have any 
vestige of civilisation on their shores. 

THE PROVINCE OF NEW CALIFORNIA 

Is the name given, in the Spanish maps, to that part 
of the western coast which extends from the isthmus 
of Old California, or frcjm the bay of Todos los Snnlns 
(all siiints), to Cape Mendocino. It is a long and 
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narrow extent of country, in which for these (sixty) 
years the Mexican Oovernment has been estahlisliing 
missions and military posts. No village or hacienda 
is fo be found' north of the port of San Francisco, 
which is more than 70 leagues to the south of Cai)e 
Mendocino. The province, in its present state, is 
only 197 leagues in length, and from 9 to 10 in 
breadth. The city of Mexico is the same distance 
in a straight line from Pliiladelpliia, ns from Monterey, 
which is' the chief place of the missions of New Cali- 
fornia.” San Francisco, the most northern settlement 
in all the Spanish possessions, is under nearly tiie 
same parallel as Taos in New hlexico, from which it 
is not more than 300 leagues distant. No civilised 
traveller, however, has hitherto come from New 
Mexico to the coast of California. The population of 
the province in 1803, was estimated at 15,600, being 
seven inhabitants to the stpiare league. 

“ Although,” says HumlM)ldt, (to whom we are in- 
debted for almost all that we know of theseparts,) “ the 
whole shore of New California was carefully examined 
by the great navigator Sebastian Viscaino, (as is proved 
by plans drawn up by himself in 1602,) this tine 
country was not occupied by the Spaniards till 167 
years afterw'ards. The Court of Madrid, dreading 
lest the other maritime powers of Europe should form 
settlements on the north-western coast, which might 
become dangerous to the Spanish colonies, gave orders 
to the Chevalier de la Croix, the viceroy, and the Fisi- 
tador Galvez, to found missions and presidios in the 
ports of San Diego and Monterey. For this purpose, 
two packet-boats set out from the port of San Bias, 
and anchored at San Diego in April 1763. Another 
expedition was sent out by land through Old Cali- 
fornia. Sijicc Viscaino, no European had disembarked 
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oil thoso distant coasts. The Indians were quite 
astonish(‘d to see men with clothes, thoiif»:h tliey knew 
tliat furtlier east, there were men whose complexion 
was not of a copper colour. There was even found 
amoii^ th(*m several jiieces of silver, wliich had iin- 
doulitedly come from New 3Iexico. The first Spanish 
colonists wlio arrived, sulFered severely from scarcity 
of provisions and an epidemical disease, the conse- 
ipuMice of IkuI food, fati^^ie, and want of slielter. 
Almost all of them fell sick, aiid only eij^ht indivi- 
duals remained on their feet, who were employed in 
dijrf^in^ graves to receive the bodies of their unfortu- 
nate (Joiujianions. The land expedition was very late 
in arriving with assistance to the infant colony. The 
Indians, to announce its arrival, placed themselves on 
casks with tludr arms stretched out, to shew that they 
had seen whiles on horseback. 

“ The soil of New California is as well watered 
and fertihi as that of Old California is arid and stony. 
It is one of the most picturesque cxmntries that can he 
s(‘en. The clirnate is niucli more mild than that of 
the same latitude on the eastern coast of the New 
(’ontiiient. The sky is foggy, hut the frequent fogs, 
which r(Mider it difficult to laud on the coast near 
Moiiter(*y and San Francisco, give vigour to vegeta- 
tion, ami fertilise the soil, which is covered with a 
Mack, spongy earth. In the eighteen missions wliich 
now exist in New California, Avheat, maize, and 
lieaus {fricnles) art; cultivated in ahuiidaiice. As the 
thirty-six monks of St. Francis who govern these 
missions, are till Eurojieans, they liave carefully iiitro- 
iliici d into the gardens of the Indians, the greater 
part of tin; vegetaldes and fruit-trees cultivated in 
Spain. The first colonists found, on tludr arrival in 
I'JdiK slioots of wild vines in tin* interior, ivliich 
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yi()l<U‘(l very large grapes, but of sour quality. TIhj 
missionaries introduced the vilis vinifcra of Europe, 
wliich is (^rtainly a stranger to the New Continent, 
(iood wine is made all along the coast, south and 
north of Monterey, to beyond lat. 37°* "fhe Euro- 
pCfHi olive is sucmssfully cultivated near the channel of 
Santa Earbara and at San Diego : the oil extracted is 
as good as that of the valley of Mexico, or the oils of 
Andalusia. 

“ Of all the missions of New Spain, those of the 
north-west (X)ast exhibit the most rapid and remark, 
able progress in civilisation. In 1771»5 there were 
only eight vilhiges ; in 1790, only eleven ; in 1K02, 
they amounted to eighte<ni. The population ()f New 
California, including only the Indians attached to the 
soil who had begun to cultivate tludr fields, was, in 
1790, 7)719 souls; in 1001, it had risen to 19,909; 
and in 1802, to 15,562. Thus the number of in- 
habitants had doubled in twelve years. In 1701, the 
Indians solved in tlie whole province, only 974 
of wJieat, which yielded 15,107 The culti- 

vation had iloubled in 1902; the quantity sown being 
2090 fancgas^ and the harvest 99,570 faneyus. In 
1701, there were only 24,959 head of black cattle in 
all the Indian villages. In 1902, the live stock con- 
sisted of 67,792 beeves, 107,177 sheep, 1,040 liogs, 
2,197 tamed liorses,* and 877 mules. This progress 
of agriculture, this piuicefiil conquest of industry, is 
so much the mon; interesting, as the natives of tin's 
coast, very different from those of Nootka Sound 
a;;d Norfolk llay, were, less than fifty years ago, a 
wandering tribe, subsisting by fishing and hunting, 

* The total luunhcr of horhct.. rcckoiiinp llinse who run wild 
in the su\ annas, uniouiUcd to 
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iind cultivating no sort of vegetables. The Indians of 
the Bay of San Francisco were at that time c(iually 
wretched with the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land, 
The natives were found somewhat more advanced in 
civilisation (in 17fii)) only near the channel of Santa 
Barbara. There they constructed large huts of a 
pyramidal form, close to one another ; they appeared 
benevolent and hospitable ; and they presented to the 
Spaniards, vases very curiously wrought of stalks of 
rushes, lined with a very thin layer of asphaltiis, that 
renders them impenetrahle to water or strong liquors. 

“ Tlie population of New California would have 
augmented still more rapidly, if the laws by which 
the Spanish presidios have been for ages governed, 
M'ere not direc^tly opposed to the true interests both of 
the mother country and the colonies. By these laws, 
the soldiers stationed at 3Ionteroy, are not pc‘rmitted 
to live out of their barracks or to settle as colonists. 
The monks are generally averse to the settlement of 
white colonists, because, being people who reason 
{gente de raxon)^* they are not so easily brought to 
yield a blind ol>edience as the Indians. ‘ It is truly 
distressing,’ says a Well-informed and enlightened 
.Spanish navigator (D. Dionisio Galiano), ‘ that the 
military, who pass a painful and lal>orions life, cannot, 
in their old age, settle in the country, and employ them- 
selves in agriculture. The jirohibition against build- 
ing houses in the neighbourhoodofthepmirfio, is wn- 
trary to all the dictates of sound policy. If the whites 
were permitted toemploy themselves in the cultivation 
of the soil and the rearing of cattle, and if the niilt- 

* “ The whites, iiuiintlocs. and all the castes cxcei>t 

Induuis, go under the designation ofiientc dc rn:.m ; a huiniliating 
distinction for the natives, wliich had its origin in ages of bar- 
biirisni.’’ 
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tary, l)y establishing their wives and cliildreii in cot- 
tages, could prepare an asylum against tlie indigence 
to which they are too frequently exposed in tlieir old 
age, New California would soon become a flourishing 
colony, a resting-place of the greatest utility for the 
Spanish navigators who trade l>etween Peni, Mexico, 
and the Philippine Islands.* On removing the ol)- 
stacles licre pointed out, the Malouine Islands, the 
missions of the Rio Negro^ sind the coasts of San 
Francisco and ]\loutercy, would soon be peoj>l(?d with 
a great number of whites. AFhat a striking contrast 
between the princij)les of colonisation followed by the 
Spaniards, and those by which Great Britain has 
created in a few years villages on the eastern coast of 
New Holland! 

“ The Indians who inhabit the villages of New 
California, have been of late years em}doyed in sj)in- 
ning coarse woollen stuffs, called /rwrtrff/.v. But their 
principal occupation, the produce of which might be- 
come a very considerable branch of commerce, is the 
dressing of stags’ skins. The Spanish and the Rus- 
sian establishments being hitherto the only ones wliich 
exist on the north-west coast, it may not be useless 
to enumerate all the missions of New California, which 
have been founded up to 1303, in the onler in which 
they run, from south to north : — \.San Diego^ founded 
in 1760, fifteen leagues distant from the most nortliern 
mission of Old California; population in 1302, 1,r)60. 

2. San Luis Rey de FranciUj founded in 1703 ; po- 
pulation, 600. 3. San Juan Capistrano^ founded in 
k776; 1,000 inhabitants. 4. San Gabriel^ 1771; 
1,050 inhabitants. 5. San Fernando^ 1707; 600 in- 
habitants. 6. San Buenm’entura^ 1732; 050 inha- 
bitants. 7* Santa Barbara^ 1766; 1,100 inhabitants. 

3. La Furissima Concepcion ^ 1737 ; l,0f)0 inhabit- 
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ants. 9. San Luis Obisbo^ 1772; 700 iuliabi tarns. 
10. San Miguel^ 1797 ; 000 inhabitants. 11. Soledad, 
1791 ; 570 inhabitants. 12. San Antonio de Padua^ 
1771 ; 1050 inhabitants. 13. San Carlos de J)Ion- 
TEiiEY, the capital, 1770; population, 700. 14. San 
Juan Bautista, 1797 ; 960 inhabitants. 15. Santa 
Crux, 1794 ; 440 inhabitants. 10. Santa Clara, 
1777; IvlOO inhabitants. I7. San Jose, 1797; 630 
inhabitants. 10. San Fra7msco, 1776, with a fine 
port; population, 020.*** 

San Carlos de Monterey is two lea^ies distant from 
tlie presidio of the same name. It is situated at 
the foot of the Cordillera of Santa Lucia, which is 
covered with oaks, pines, and rose-bushes. Cabrillo, 
wlio first discovered this coast, in 1542, as high as lati- 
tude 43**, (tailed the Bay of IVIonterey, Bahia de los 
Pinos, on ac(;ount of the beautiful pines with which 
the neighbouring mountains are clothed. It received 
its present name sixty years afterwards, in honour 
oi' the viceroy, Count de Monterey. “ In the vicinity 
of Han Carlos is found the famous shell (aurum 
merum) of Monterey, which is in request among the 
inliahitaiits of Nootka Hound.** From Monterey to 
the mouth of the Colombia river, is a navigation 
of from eight to ten days. 

Within the extent of 130 leagues of coast, from 
San Diego to San Francisco, no fewer than seventeen 
dialects are said to be spoken by the natives. The 
northern part of the province is inliahited by the 
Itnmscn and Escelen tribes, who speak languages 
mtally different; they form the population of Mon^ 
terey. In the Bay of San Francisco are found the 

* Iluniboldt'K l*ol. Essay, vol. ii. pp. .‘Kin. Of these 15,!i62 
iidiabitaiits, were mules, 7,(il7 females. The number of 

whites, M. Humboldt estiinutcs, by conjecture, at 1,300. 
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Matalan^ Sals&th^ and Quirote tribes, each having its 
separate dialect, but evidently derived from a common 
language. Between some of these idioms and the 
Aztec, there is an apparent analogy, especially in the 
filial tl, Humboldt remarks, too, that the Indians of 
Cidifornia discover the same fondness for warm vapour 
baths as the old Mexicans and several tribes of 
Northern Asia, as well as of Northern Europe. “ We 
find in the missions, beside each cottage, a small 
vaulted editice. On returning fmm their labour, the 
Indians enter this oven, in which the fire has a 
few moments before been extinguished ; and they 
remain there for a quarter of an hour. When they 
feel themselves covered with perspiration, they plunge 
into the water of some neighbouring stream, or wallow 
about in the sand. This rapid transition from heat 
to cold, and the sudden suppression of the cutaneous 
transpiration, which a European would justly dread, 
causes the most agreeable sensations in the savage, 
who enjoys whatever acts with violence on his nervous 
system.” This same practice is found among the 
natives of Russia and Iceland. 

Neither buffaloes nor elks are found in the low cor- 
dillera which nins along this coast. On the crest of 
the mountains, which are covered with snow in the 
month of November, wander herds of a peculiar 
Species of wild goat, of an ashy Avhite, with horns 
(•urved backwards like those of the chamois ; they are 
called heretulos. The forests of the plains abound 
with stags of a gigantic size, a brawn colour, smooth, 
an^ without spot, with branches above four feet in 
length.* This stag of New California is represented 

* Sebastian Viscaiuo. the navigator, asserts, that when he put 
into the port of Monterey in 1602 , he saw some with branches 
nearly nine feet in length. 
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by all travellers to be one of the most beautiful 
animals of Spanish America. “ These I’cimm/os,” 
says Humboldt, “ run with extraordinary rapidity, 
throwing their head back, and supporting their 
branches on their backs. The horses of New Biscay, 
which are famed for running, are incapable of keeping 
up with them ; and they only reach them at the 
moment when the animal, who very seldom drinks, 
comes to quench his thirst. He is then too heavy 
to display all the energy of his muscular force, and is 
(•asily come up with. The hunter who pursues him, 
gets the better of him by means of a noose, in the 
same way that they manage wild horses and cattle in 
the Spanish colonies. The Indians make use, how- 
ever, of another vei*y ingcmious artifice to approach 
the stfigs, and kill them. They cut off the head of a 
venaflo^ the brnuches of which are very long; and 
they empty the neck, and place it on their own head. 
Af asked in this manner, and armed also with bows 
and arrows, thdy conceal themselves in the brush- 
wood, or among the high and thick herbage. By 
imitating the motion of a stag when it feeds, they 
draw round them the flock, which become the victims 
of the deception. This extraordinary hunt was seen 
by AI. Costanzo on the coast of the channel of Santa 
Barbara; and it was seen twenty-four years after- 
wards, in tlie savannas in the neighbourhood of Alon- 
terey, by the officers embarked in the galetas Sutil 
and Alexicana. The enonnons stag-branches which 
Alontezuma displayed as objects of curiosity to the 
companions of Cort(>z, belonged, perhaps, to tlie vena- 
dos of New California. I saw two of them, which 
wero found in the old monument of Xoachicalcn, and 
wliich are still prc»servcd in tlie palace of the viceroy. 
Notwithstanding the want of interior communication 
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in the fifteenth century, in the kingdom of Aiuihuac, 
it would not have been extraordinary if these stags 
had come from hand to hand from the 35° to the 20° 
of latitude ; in the same manner as we see the beau, 
tifiil piedras de Makagua of Brazil, among the Caribs, 
near the mouth of the Orinoco.” 

The peninsula which forms the province of 

OLD CALIFOIINIA, 

While it equals England in extent of territory, 

does not contain a population equal to I[iswich or 
Deptford.” The number of square Icaguds is stated by 
Humboldt at the population in 1003, at 9,000. 

Extending from lat. 22° 48' 10",* to lat. 31°, it lies 
under the same parallel as Bengal and the Canary 
Islands. The sky is constantly serene and of a 
deep blue, without a cloud; or, should any clouds 
appear at the setting of the suu, they display the 
most beautiful shades of violet, purple, and green. 
All persons who have ever been in California, pre- 
serve a recollection of the extraordinary beauty of this 
]>hcnomenon, which depends on a particular state of 
the vesicular vapour and the purity of the air in these 
climates. No where could an astronomer lind a mor(^ 
delightful abode, than at Cumana, Coro, the island 
of Margarita, and the const of California. But, un. 
fortunately, in this peninsula, the sky is more beau- 
tiful than the earth. The soil is sandy and arid, like 
the shores of Provence : vt^getation is at a stand, and 
i^in is very unfrequent.” 

A chain of mountains runs through the centre 
of the peninsula, the most elevated of which, the 


* The latitude of Cape Sau Lucas. 
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Cerro de la Giganta^ is between 4,500 and 5,P00 feet 
high, and appears to be of volcanic origin. This cor. 
dillera is inhabited by a breed of wild sheep {cameros 
cimarones\ resembling in their form and habits, the 
mouflon of Sardinia : they leap, like the ibex, with 
their head downwards, and their horns are curved 
back in a spiral form. They are supposed to differ, 
however, specifically, from the beremlos of New Cali- 
fornia. At the foot of this cordillera is found, for the 
most part, a sandy or a stony stratum, from which 
a species of cactus of a cylindrical form (organos del 
tunnl) shoots up to an extraordinary height. There 
are but few springs ; and where water is found, the 
rock is often bare of vegetable earth. In those few 
points where there arc Imth water and earth, the 
fertility of the soil is immense. In these places, where 
the Jesuits established their first missions, maiKe, the 
manioc, and the igname, vegetate vigorously, and the 
vine yields an excellent grape. In general, how- 
ever, the arid nature of the soil and the want of water 
preclude all cultivation ; and Old California will 
never be able to maintain a great population, any 
more than the northern part of Sonora, which is 
almost eipially dry and sandy. 

Old California was first colonised by the Jesuits, 
not without opposition on the part of the Franciscans, 
their rivals, who endeavoured, from time to time, 
to introduce themselves among the Indians, as well as 
from the soldiers of the presidios. The village of 
lioreto, the principal place of all the missions, was 
founded in 1097, Father Klilm, the astronomci' 
of Ingolstadt, under the name of the presidio of 
San Vionisio, It was not till subsequently to the 
year 1744, that the ISjKiiiisli estaldishments in Cali- 
fornia became considerable, owing to the snea'ssful 
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exertions of the Jesuits.* In a very few years, they 
built sixteen villaf^es in the interior. Since their ex- 
pulsion ill 17G7) California has been contided to the 
Dominican monks of the city of Mexico, who have 
not been so fortunate in their missions as the Fran(;is- 
caiis in New California. The population of the vil- 
lages has ever since been on the dccliiiQ, and the 
numlicr of the missions was reducf^d in 1110.3 to 
sixteen.* The principal are, lioreto, above referred to ; 
Santa Ana, a mission and real; and San Joseph. 
The missions of Santiago and Guadalupe remain with- 
out inhabitants. The small-pox and syphilis are stated 
to have been the chief causes of the depopulation; 
but 31. Humboldt reasonably conjccturiis that thert> 
are other causes, connected with the political adiniiii- 
stration, which have retarded the prosperity of the 
settlements. The number of the savages is sujiiiosed 
to be under 4,000. 

The chief attraction which has led navigators to 
visit the coast of this desert country, is, the pearls 
which abound in the southern part. Since the 
cessation of the ])earl-iishery near the island of 
hlargarita, opposite the coast of Araya, the Gulfs of 

* Since the first discovery of California, there have been 
various wandering missionaries who have visited it at different 
times, thougl) to little puriiose ; but of late years, the Jesuits, en- 
couraged and supported by a large donation from the Marquis de 
Valero, a most munificent bigot, have fixed tliemselves upon the 
place, and have there established a very considerable mission. 
Their principal settlement lies just within Cape St. Lucas, where 
they have collected a great number of savages, and have endea- 
voured to inure them to agriailture and other mechanic arts. Nor 
have their efforts been altogether ineflbctual, for tiiey have planted 
vines at their settlements with very good success, so that they 
already make a considerable quantity of wine, resembling in fla- 
vour the inferior sorts of Maiteir3.’’-**ANS0N’a VomKe routtd the. 

WotM, 174U— 4, chap. x. 
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Panama and California are the only quarters in the 
Spanish colonies which supply pearls for the European 
market. Those of California are of a very beautiful 
water, and lai'ge, but they are frequently of an 
irregular and iinpleasing figure. The shell which 
produces the pearl, is ]>articularly to be found in 
the 13uy of Ceralvo, and round the islands of Santa 
Cruz andean Jose. In 176*8 — WO, a private soldier 
of Loreto, Juan Ocio, lietmnc rich in a short time, 
by pearl-iishing on the coast of Ceralvo. Since that 
period, the number of pearls annually brought to 
market, has been reduced almost to nothing. The 
Indians and negroes who follow the laborious occupa- 
tion of divers, are so poorly paid by the whites, that 
the fishery is considered as abandoned." In 1803, 
a Spanisli ecclesiastic, resident at Mexico, proposed to 
the Government to employ a diving-bell in the pearl- 
fishery; and M. Humboldt witnessed a series of 
experiments made in a small pond near the castle 
of Chapoltepec, with a view to carry this project into 
effect ; but it does not appear that they were ever 
repeated in the Gulf of California. Hitherto, he says, 
almost all the pearls supplied by the colonies, have 
come from the Gulf of Panama. The western coast 
of Mexico, “ especially that part of the Great Ocean 
situated betwtHjn the Gulf of Bayoima, the three 
Mary islands, and Cape St. Lucas," abounds also in 
cachalots, or spermaceti whales. This fishery is an 
important object of mercantile speculation, and has 
long been pursued by lioth English and Auglo-Ameri- 
can traders. Yet “ the Spanish Mexicans," remarks 
the leaniei' Traveller, see the cachalot fishers arrive 
on their coast after a niivigation of more than 5,000 
marine leagues, without ever endeavouring to share in 
the pursuit. In the present state of the colonies, the 
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sloth of the inhabitants is inimical to the execution of 
such projects ; and it would be impossible to prociLre 
sailors willing to embrace so nide a business, and 
so miserable a life, as that of a cachalot-hsher. IIow 
could they be found in a country where, according to 
the ideas of the common people, all that is necessary 
to happiness, is, bananas, salted flesh, a hammock, and 
a guitar ? The hope of gain is too weak a stimulus 
under a zone where beneficent Nature provides man 
with a thousand means of procuring an easy and 
peaceful existence, without quitting his country, 
and without struggling with the monsters of the 
ocean.” • 

FROM SANTA FE TO NATCHITOCHES. 

Major Pike, to whom repeated reference has 
been made in tin* preceding account of the interior 
provinces, arrived at the Hio del Norte^ in an ex- 
ploratory journey through the interior of Louisiana. 
Pie supposed it at first to be the lied River. Here 
they were discovered by the Spaniards, and a detach- 
ment was sent out to bring the whole party to 
Santa Fc. The American Major, finding that he had 
unwittingly committed himself by entering the Spanish 
territory, and liaving no orders to engage in hos- 
tilities, had no alternative but to comply with the 
requisition. On the 27th of P'ebruary, 1007, the 
party set out in a southerly direction, and on the 
third day reached the village of Agua Caliente (wanii 
springs), situated on the eastern branch of a stream 
of that name, about twelve miles above its junction 
wi^h the river de los Conejos (of rabbits). The warm 
springs, which give name to the place, are two in 

♦ See, for further information relative to the pearl and cachalot 
fisherieR, Pol. Essay, vol. iii. pp. 79—94. 
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number, aljout ten yards apart, and each affording 
sufficient water for a mill-seat ; they are more 
than 33** above blood heat, and appeared to be 
impregnated with copper. The next day, they arrived 
at the village of St. John’s, situated on the eastern 
brancli of the i?io del Norte^ a little below tint 
confluence of the Rio de los Conejos^ “ the residence 
of the president priest of the province.” In this 
day’s route, they pjissed several mud-walled villages 
and settlements, and were shewn the ruins of several 
old villages, which had been destroyed by the letans. 
St. John’s is supposed to contain about a thousand 
souls, chiefly civilised Indians; the whites in all these 
villages not forming a twentieth part of the popu- 
lation. On the fifth day, they reached Santa Fe. 

The rea*ption which the American party met with 
from the governor, was manly ami polite ; but it was 
deemed necessary that they should bo sent to Chihua- 
hua, to appear before the commandant-general. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 4th of March, they set out under an 
es(;ort. The first night, they lodged in a small 
village. The second day, they reached San Domingo, 
inhabited by Keres Indians, about 1,000 in number, 
governed by their own chief. These village chiefs 
are distinguished by a cane with a silver head and black 
tassel. On their arrival, the alcalde of San Domingo 
waited on the captain of the escort, cap in hand, 
to receive his orders. “ After we had refreshed our- 
selves a little,” says the American JMajor, “ the cap- 
tain sent for the keys of the church. On entering it, 
I was much astonished to find, enclosed in mud-brick 
walls, many rich paintings, and the saint as large 
as life, elegi'intly ornamented with gold and silver. 
The captain made a slight inclination of the head, and 
intimated to me that this was the patron of the 
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village. In an outside hall was placed another image 
of the saint, less richly onuiraented, where the popu. 
lace repair daily to return thanks for benefactions 
received, or to implore new favours. Many young 
girls made choice of the time of our visit to be on 
their knees before the holy patron. From the flat 
roof of the church, we had a delightful view of 
the village, the Rio del Norte on the west, the muiin. 
tains of 8t. Dies (Dioiiisius ?) to the soiitli, and the 
valley round the town, on which were numerous 
herds of goats, sheep, and asses. On the whole, tin's 
was one of the finest views in New Mexico.” 

Third day; from San Domingo to the village of 
San Dies, opposite the mountain of the same name. 
At the village of San Felipe, which occurred in this 
day*s journey, the roafl crosses a rude bridge of eight 
arches, the construction of which is sufficiently in* 
genious. The pillars are of neat wood-work, some- 
thing similar to a crate, and in the form of a keel- 
boat, the sharp end (or bow) to the current : in this 
crate, or abutment. Ailed with stone, the river has 
lodged sand or clay, until the whole has become of 
tolerably firm consistency. On the top of the pillars 
are laid pine-logs length-wise, squared on two sides, 
and joined sufficiently close to make a tolerable bridge 
for horses, but which would not be very safe for 
carriages, as there arc no hand-rails.” At Albu- 
querque, which they passed through on the fourth 
day, they were received by the priest. Father Ani- 
brosio Guerra, in a very Aattering manner. After 
taking some refreshment, they were led into an inner 
apaftment, where the father ordered his “ adopted 
children of the female sex” to make their appearance. 
Among them werp Indians of various nations, Spanish 
girls, French, and finally, two who, from their com. 

part III. M 
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plexion, Major Pike judged to be Englisli. “ On 
perceiving that I noticed them, he ordered the rest to 
retire, and directeil these two to sit down on the sofa 
beside me. He told me, that they had been taken 
to the east by the letans, and passed from one nation 
to another, till he purchased them : at that time, they 
were still infants, and could recollect neither names 
nor language. Concluding ihat they were my country- 
women, he ordered them to embrace me as a mark of 
my friendship, to which they appeared nothing loath. 
We then sat down to dinner, which consisted of 
various dishes, with excellent wines, and, to crown 
all, we were waitiHl upon by half a dozen of these 
beautiful girls. After the cloth was removed, the 
priest beckoned me to follow him, and led me into his 
sanctum sanctorum^ where he had rich and majestic 
images of various saints, and, in the midst, the 
crucified Jesus, crowned with thorns, but with rich 
rays of golden glory surrounding his head. The 
room was hung with black silk curtains, which served 
to augment the gloom and majesty of the scene. 
When he conceived my imagination sufficiently 
wrought up, he put on a black gown and mitre, and 
kneeling before the cross, took hold of my hand, and 
endeavoured gently to pull me down beside him : on 
my refusal, he prayed fervently for a few minutes, then 
rose, laid his hands on my shoulders, and, as I con- 
ceived, blessed me. He then said to me, ‘ You will 
not be a Christian. Oh ! what a pity ! what a pity !* 
He then threw off liis robes, t(H)k me by the hand, 
and led me out to the company, smiling; but the 
scene I had gone through made too serious an ' im- 
pression on my mind to be effaced, until we took 
our departure, an hour afterwards, having received 
great marks of favour from the father.” 
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Every where in journeying through New Mexico, the 
strangers met with the most unaiFected kindness and 
hospitality ; and the Major expresses his lively grati- 
tude for the “ noble reception” they gave to him and 
his “ poor lads.” The priests, too, were uniformly 
found much more liberal than those nearer the vice- 
royalty, where they lived under awe of the terrors 
of the Inquisition : many of them were remarkably 
friendly. Some, indeed, Major Pike says, would 
in his presence laugh at the superstition of the com- 
mon people, and the awe in which they were held by 
them. The priest of San Felipe, who entertained 
the party in the most hospitable manner, entered, 
during dinner, into a long and candid detail respecting 
the injustice done to the Creoles, wherein the worthy 
father spared neither the government nor its admini- 
strators. “ Both as to government and religion,” 
says the Major, “ he displayed a liberality of opinion 
and a fund of knowledge that astonished me. He 
shewed me a statistical table, on which he had taken 
the whole proviiu« of New Mexico by villages, begin- 
ning at Taos on the north-west, and ending with 
Valencia on the south; gi\’ing their latitude, longi- 
tude, population, whether savages or Spaniards, civi- 
lised or barbarous, Christians or Pagans, their num- 
bers, name of the nation, when converted, how 
governed, military force, clergy, salary, &c. &c. ; in 
short, a complete geographiml and historiral sketch 
of the province. Of this I wished to obtain a copy, 
but perceived that the captain was somewhat sur- 
pr^ed at the father*8 having shewn it me.” At 
Father Ambrosio's, there was a chart which gjive the 
near cx)nnexiou of the sources of the Rio del Norte 
and the Rio Colorado of California. These aro 
interesting facts, inasmuch as they serve to shew 
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by how slight a tenure the Spanish government held 
these distant provinces, and how ripe the priesthood 
appear to have been for the political changes which 
have subsequently taken place. 

Both above and below Albuquerque, the inhabitants 
were beginning to open the canals, to let in the water 
of the river : men, women, and children of all ages, 
were seen assisting at the “joyful labour.** The 
cultivation of the helds was now commencing, by 
which an air of life and gayety was given to the 
siuTounding scenery. The travellers crossed the 
Rio del Norte a little below this town, where it 
is 400 yards wide, but, at this time, not more than 
three feet deep, and there was excellent fording. 
They loilgcd at a village some miles further on. 
The road continues on the west side of the river 
to the little village of Tousac, on leaving which, 
the party were ferried over by a cart, as the stream 
was nearly four feet deep. They proceeded on the 
iifth day as far as the village of San Fernandez. 
While here, they liad a very characteristic specimen 
at once of Castilian politeness and 3Iexican morals. 
The following notification was sent by the com- 
manding oiticer to the alcaldes of several neighbouring 
villages: “ Send this evening six or eight of your 
handsomest young girls to the village of San Fer- 
nandez, where I propose giving a fandango for the 
estertainment of the American officers arrived to- 
day.** This onler, which was punctually obeyed, 
“ portrays,** remarks Major Pike, “ more clearly 
than a chapter of observations, the degraded state 
of the common people. In the evening, when the 
company arrived, the ball began after their usual 
manner, and there was really a haiidtMime display 
•if ?>eauty.’* Lieutenant Malgares, who conducted 
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the escort, though only a Kubaltcrii, had eight mules 
loaded with his commo|i camp-equipage, wines, oou- 
lectionary, &c. ! 

On the 10th of March (the seventh day), they 
readied the village of Sibilleta, having travelled by 
very easy stages : they now took leave of the inhabited 
country, and entered the wilderness. The road 
became very rough. “ Small hills, miming into the 
river, form vfilleys, the bottoms of which appeared 
richer than those to the north.” They passed a 
caravan going southward with about 15,000 sheep, 
for which they would bring back merchandise : the 
party consisted of almut .300 persons, besides an escort 
of between thirty and forty troops. A similar ex- 
])edition goes out in the autumn : during the other 
parts of the year, no one travels the road. The 
caravans collect at Sibilleta, where tliey separate on 
their return : the Fcbmary caravan returns in Mardi. 
The government couriers meet and exchange packets 
at the Pasm, Another party of fifty men, with 
about 200 horses loaded with mcrchaiulise, was met 
coming northwanl. The eleventh day, they halted 
at a point of the river, at the foot of the “ mountain 
of Friar Christopher,” where the main road leaves the 
river for two days’ journey, bearing due south, wliile 
the river forms a considerable bend to the south- 
west : the distance, by the pourse of the river, 
to where the roads meet, is a march of five days, 
during which the river must twice be crossed. This 
latter route was taken by the party. On the seven- 
teenth day, they halted at a salt-lake, and on the day 
following, after passing over a mountainous tract, 
they reached the town of Passo del Norte. From 
this phice, they proceeded by way of San Eleaisaro and 
('arracal, to Chihuahua. Between the i'omer two 
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stations, there is a small “ pond,” formed by a spring 
which rises in the centre, called the Ojo Malalka^ 
which is the only water for sixty miles of the road. 

At Chihuahua, the American Major had to un- 
dergo an examination from the commandant-general, 
which was conducted with the utmost urbanity, dic- 
tated alike by Spanish courtesy and by that polite 
respect with which a citizen of the. United States 
seldom fails to be treated in this country. He re- 
mained in this city from the 2d to the 28th of April, 
during which his time appears to have been not un- 
pleasantly occupied, the evenings being spent in visit- 
ing ; till at length, he received notice from his Excel- 
lency to hold himself in readiness to march. The 
route he was to pursue, lies in a south-easterly direc- 
tion to the fort of San Pahlo^ situated on the small 
river of the same name, flowing from the N.W., and 
falling into the Conchos. Here the party halted on 
the second day. Five hours further, they arrived 
at the banks of the Conchos, which they pursued for 
some leagues to its confluence with the Rio Florida, 
where there is a miserable village.” On the banks 
of the latter river are some very flourishing settle- 
ments, and the land is well timbered. The route 
lay up this river for six hours to Guaxequillo. Four 
miles beyond that place, the road diverges from its 
course, leaving it to the right, and, for betwet^i 40 
and 50 miles, no water occurs. About 10 miles 
further, the road passes due west through a gap in the 
mountain, and then turns south to a river twenty 
feet wide, with high, steep banks. It was now dry, 
exd^pt in holes, but, when full, is impassable. On 
the ninth day from Chihuahua (excluding a halt of 
three days at Guaxequillo), the travellers reached a 
station, siuTounded with mines, which 31ajor Pike 
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calls Pelia^ where are two large warm springs, 
“ strongly impregnated** with mineral properties. 
The next day, they passed a copper mine, which was 
diligently worked, and arrived at the hacienda of 
Cadena, situated on a small stream, at the pass called 
the “ Door of the Prison.** The following day, they 
arrived at a village which Major Pike calls Maiiperne 
(Mapimi ?), situated at tlie foot of metalliferous 
mountains, with some eight or nine mines in the 
neighbourhood. Three miles further, they baited for 
the night at a station beautifully situated on a little 
stream, in the midst of fig-trees. Early on the twelfth 
day, they arrived at a place where the road branches 
out into three. That on the right-hand is the main 
road to Mexia), leading through Parras and Saltillo ; 
the central one leaves all the villages to the right, 
passing only some plantations; the left-hand roail 
leads immediately through the mountains to Monte- 
lovez, and is called the route of the Bolson de Mapimi : 
it was first travelled by M. de la Croix, afterwards 
viceroy of Peru. In passing from Chihuahua to 
Texas by this route, you make in seven days, what 
takes from fifteen to twehty by the ordinary road ; 
hut it is very scarce of water, and dangerous for small 
parties, aft the Appaches fill these mountains. The 
middle road was the one which the escort had directions 
to pursue, in order that the Americans might not 
approximate the frontiers of the viceroyalty ; Imt, on 
the IGth day, they again joined the main road. They 
left Parras on the right, and, a league beyond, halted, 
on the 17th day, at the hacienda of San Lorenzo, 
pleasantly situated in the midst of vineyards. Al)out 
five and twenty miles further is the hacienda of 
Polloss, a handsome place, where the Marquis de San 
^liguel frequently spends the summer: the journey 
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£ 1*010 the capitul occupies ten days. This nohlemaii is 
stated to own the land, from the mountains of the 
Rio del Norle to some distance into the viceroyalty, 
and his annual revenues are immense. He maintains 
1,500 troops to protect his vassals and property from 
the savages, all cavalry, and as well dressed and armed 
as the regulars. The hetcienda of PoUoss,** says 
Major Pike, “ is a square enclosure of about 300 feet, 
the huildiiig only one story high, but some of the 
apartments are very elegantly furnished. In the 
1 ‘xmtre of the square is a jet d'eau^ which casts forth 
water from eight spouts extended from a colossal 
female ligure : from this fountain all the population 
procure tlieir supply of water. The marquis has like- 
wise built a very handsome church, which, with its 
ornaments, cost him at least 20,000 dollars. To offi- 
ciate in it, he maintains here a little, stiff, supersti- 
tious ])riest. In the rear of the palace (for so it might 
be called) is a fish-pond, stocked with immense 
numbers of fine fish. The population was about 2,000 
souls. This wius our nearest point to the city of 
Mexico.** 

The route which was pursued from this place, 
pc’isses between a double range of mountains, which 
this Writer calls “ Polloss mountains,” but crosses a 
transverse branch, called the mountain of the three 
rivers.** It falls into the main road from the eastern 
proviiuM;s, within a few leiigues of Montelovez, which 
the travellers reached on tlie 25tli day. On the 27th 
day*8 march, they passed the last mountains, and 
entered the great valley of the Mississippi. On the 
30th day, they reached the presidio of Rio Gran^^ 
where, to the great mortification of the Spanish officer, 
it was with the utmost difliciilty they obtained any 
thing to eat. The mosquitoes, which had made their 
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appearance the first night after leaving Montelovez^ 
had noAv become very troublesome ; and so<»i after 
crossing the Rio Grande^ horse-flies were seen, and 
some wild horses. From this point, it is a distance of 
150 miles to where the route crosses the river Mariana, 
one of the heads of the San Antonio, a pretty little 
stream, forming the line, in that direction, between 
Cohahuila and Texas. On the 3Gth day, the party 
reached San Antonio, the capital of the latter pro- 
vince, where tlie American Major met with a recep- 
tion from Governors Cordero and Herrara, not merely 
hospitable and polite; it was more like the cordiality 
of old friends and coimtrymcn. They came three 
miles in a coach to meet the party. “ We then,” 
says Major Pike, “ repaired to their quarters, where 
we were received like their children. Cordero in- 
formed me, that he had discretionary orders as to the 
manner of my going out of the country; that he 
therefore wished me to choose my time, mode, &c. ; 
and that any sum of money I might want, was at my 
service ; that, in the mean time, his quarters would 
be my residence, and that he had caused to be vacated 
a house immediately opposite for my men,” On the 
next day but one, a large party dined at Governor 
Cordero's, when he gave as the first toast, the Presi. 
dent of the United States. In conversation, the two 
generiils discovered, avc are told, an astonishing ac- 
([uaintance with the political (;1iaractcr of the Amo- 
rican executive, and the local interests of the seveiul 
parts of the Union. The portrait which Major Pike 
has^drawn of these distinguished individuals, presents 
them in a very estimable light. 

“ Don Antonio Cordero was fifty years of age, 
al)out five feet ten inches in height, fair complexion, 
and blue eyes, lie wore his hair turned back, and 
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every part of his dress wjis soldier-like. He still pos- 
sessed an excellent constitution, and a body which 
appeared to be neither impaired by the fatigues of the 
various campaigns he had made, nor disfigured by the 
numerous wounds received from the enemies of his 
king. He was one of the scdect officers who had been 
chosen by the Court of Madrid, to be sent to Ame- 
rica about thirty-five yeare, to discipline and organise 
the Spanish provincials, and had been employed in all 
the various kingdoms and provinces of New Spain, 
and through the parts which we explored. He was 
universally beloved and respected, and by far the most 
popular man in the internal provinces. He spoke the 
Latin and French languages well ; was generous, 
gallant, brave, and sincerely attached to his king and 
country. These numerous cjualifications have ad- 
vanced him to the rank of colonel of cavalry, and 
governor of the jirovinces of Cohaliuila and Texas. 
Ilis usual resuleiice was Montelovez, which he had 
greatly embellished ; but, since our taking possession 
of Louisiana, he had removed to San Antonio, in order 
to be nearer the frontier, to be able to apply the 
remedy to any evil which might arise from the col- 
lision of our lines. 

“ Don Simon de Ilerrara is about five feet eleven 
indies high, has sparkling black eyes, with dark com- 
plexion and hair. He W'.as horn in the Canary Islands, 
served in the infantry in Fnince, Spain, and Flanders; 
he speaks tlie French language well, and a little of 
the Lnglish. He is engaging in his conversation with 
his ei^uHls, polite and obliging to his inferiors, a,;id, 
in liis actions, one of the most gallant and accomplished 
of men. He possesses a great knowledge of mankind, 
from liis experience in various countries and societies, 
and kiiow.s how to employ the genius of each of his 
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Riibordiiiates to advantage. He had l)cen in the 
United StJites during the presidency of General 
Washington, and had been introduced to that hero, 
of whom he spoke in terms of exalted veneration. 
He is now lieutenant-colonel of infantry and governor 
of the kingdom of New Leon. His seat of govern, 
ment is Montelrey ; and, probably, if ever a chief 
was adored by his people, it is Ilerrara. M^hen his 
time expired last, he immediately repaiix^d to Mexico, 
attended by tliree hundred of tlie most r(‘sj)ectable 
people of his district, who ciUTied with him tlie sighs, 
tears, and priiyers of thousands that he might be con- 
tinned in the government. The viceroy thought 
proper to accede to their wishes pro tempore^ and the 
king has since coiihrined the nomination. When 1 
saw him, he had been about one year absent, during 
which time the citizens of rank in Alontelrey had not 
suffered a marriage or baptism to take place in any of 
their families, waiting until their common father 
could be there, to consent and giye joy to the occasion 
by his presence. What greater proof could be given 
of their esteem and love ? In drawing a pai-allel b(>- 
tween the tAvo friends, I should say, that Cordero was 
the man of the greatest n;ading, H(‘rrara of the 
greatest knowledge of the world. Cordero has lived 
all his life a hachelor. Herrara married an English 
lady in early youth at Cadiz, Avho, by her suavity of 
manners, makes herself as much beloved and esteemed 
by the ladies as her noble Imsband is by the men. 15y 
her he has several children, one now an oiticer in the 
royal service. The two friends agree perfectly in one 
ptlint, — their liatred of tyranny of every kind, and in 
a secret determination never to see that flourishing 
part of the* New World subject to any EurojH‘aii lord, 
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except him wliom their honour and loyalty bind them 
to defend with their lives and fortune. 

“It may not be improper to stale, that we owe to 
Governor IlerraraV j>nidence, that we are not ifovv 
(1807) engaged in a war with Spain. This will be 
explained by the following anecdote, which he related 
in the presence of his friend Cordero, and which was 
confirnied by him. MHieii the dilhculties ctnnmenced 
on the Sabine, the commandant-general and the vice- 
roy consulted each other, and both determined to 
maintain what they deemed the dominions of their 
master inviolate. The viceroy therefore ordered Her- 
rara to join Cordero with 1,800 men, and both the 
viceroy and General Salcedo ordered Cordero to cause 
our troops to be attacked, should they pass the Hio 
Onde, These orders were positively reiterated to 
Herrara, the actual commanding officer of the Spanish 
army on the frontiers, and gave rise to the many mes- 
sages which he sent to Gencrsil Wilkinson, when he 
was advancirjg with our troops ; but, finding they 
w’ere not attended to, he called a council of war on 
the question, whether to attack or not. The council 
gave it as their opinion, that they should immediately 
commence a predatory warfare, but avoi»l a general 
engagement. Yet, iiotwithstajiding the orders of the 
viceroy and the commanding general, Governor Cor- 
dero, and the opinion of his officers, he had the firm- 
ness, or the temerity, to enter into the agreement with 
General Wilkinson which at present exists relative to 
our boundaries on that frontier. On his return, he 
was received with coolness by Cordero, and they both 
made their communication to their superiors. ‘ Until 
an answer was received,’ said Herrara, ^ 1 experienced 
the most unhappy period of my life, conscious that I 
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had served my country faithfully, at the same time 
that I had violated every principle of military duty.’ 
At length the answer arrived ; and what was it but 
the thanks of the viceroy and the commandant-general 
for having pointedly disobeyed their orders, with 
assurances that they would represent his services in 
exalted terms to the king ! What could have pro- 
duced this change of sentiment, is to me unknown ; 
but the letter was published to the army, and confi- 
dence was restored between the two chiefs and the 
troops.” * 

Every thing at San Antonio appeared to be in a 
flourishing and improving state, owing to the encou- 
ragement given to industry by these two generals. 
The American Major remained here for a week, and 
then took his departure, with a Spanish escort, for the 
frontier. On the first day, they reached the river 
(iuadelupe ; a distance of 30 miles. On the second 
day, they came at the end of fifteen miles to the 
St. Mark, and proceeded the same distance beyond it. 
Third day, distance advanced, 20* miles : within the 
last six, oak timber commences. Fourth day, they 
arrived at Red River, and advanced 2G miles. Fifth 
day, a journey of 30 miles, in the course of which 
tliey passed a large encampment of Tancard Indians. 
Sixth day, at the end of 25 miles, they crossed the 
river Brasses, where there is a ferry, with a stockade 
guard consisting of one corporal and six men ; and 
proceeded through a tract which is at certain seasons 
an impassable swamp: distance advanced, 31 miles. 
Seventh day, they advanced 30 miles through alternate 
woocls and prairies of rich lanil, passing two small 
creeks. Eighth day, 20 miles through similar country. 


PART in. 


* Pike. pp. 316-310. 
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Ninth day^ they reached the station on the river 
Trinity, where they found both officers and privates 
^consisting of two captains, two lieutenants, three 
ensigns, and nearly 100 men) all sick, one scarcely 
able to assist the other. They met this day a number 
of runaway negroes; also, some Frenchmen and 
Irishmen: distance advanced, 20 miles. Tenth day, 
22 miles. Eleventh day, 40 miles, crossing, in the 
latter part of the day, the river Natchez. Twelftli 
day, they came, at the end of fifteen miles, to the 
river Angelina, about the width of the Natchez, run. 
ning south ; and, twenty-two miles further, arrived 
at Nacogdoches. This part of the cmintry is well 
watered, but the soil is hilly and sandy, covered with 
pine, scrub-oak, &c. Total distance from San An. 
tonio, 330 miles. 

From Nacogdoches, it is alM)ut 74 miles to the 
Sabine river, the frontier line between the Mexican 
and Ameri(»n territory, where Major Pike parted 
with the Spanisli esrx)rt. About half way, the route 
crosses the river Toyac, flowing through a rich and 
well.timl)ered district. At length, on the Ist of July, 
the second day after crossing the Sabine, Major Pike 
arrived at Natchitoches ; and “ language cannot ex- 
press,” he says, “ the gayety of his heart, when he 
once mort! beheld tlie standard of his country waving 
aloft. All hail, cried I, the ever-sacred name of 
country, in which is embraced that of kindred, friends, 
and every other tie that is dear to the soul of man !” 
Four months had elapsed since he left Santa Fe ; but 
six and twenty days were passed at Chihuahua, six 
days at San Antonio, andptlie other halts appear to 
have amounted to nine days, leaving 70 marching 
days. 

After leaving San Antonio, Major Pike had pursuetl 
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the high roiid of Texas from Louisiana to Mexir-o. 
from that city, a road leads off, by way of lioredo (on 
tlie banks of thei^fo del Norte), Saltillo, Charcas, San 
Luis Potosi, and Queretaro, to the capital. The 
road from New Orleans to the capital of New Spain,'* 
says Humboldt, opened by the inhabitants of Lou. 
isiana, who come to purchase horses in the interior 
provinces, is more than 540 leagues in length, and is 
consequently equal to the distance from Madrid to 
Warsaw. The road is said to be very difficult from 
the want of water and habitations ; but it presents 
by no means the same natural difficulties as must be 
overcome in the tracks along the ridge of the Cor. 
dilleras from Santa Fe in New Granada (Colombia) to 
Quito, or from Quito to Cusco. It was by this road 
of Texas, that an intrepid traveller, M. Pages, captJiin 
in the French navy, went, in I 707 , from Louisiana to 
Acapulco. The road from Louisiana to Mexico pre- 
sents very few obstacles as far as the Jiio del Norte, 
and we only begin from the Saltillo to ascend towards 
the table-land. The declivity of the Cordillera is by 
no means rapid there; and we can have no doubt, 
considering thd progress of civilisation in the New 
Continent, that land-communication will become gra- 
dually very frequent between the United States and 
New Spain. Public coaches will one day roll on from 
Philadelphia and Washington to Mexico and Aca- 
pulco.” 

To complete our statistical and topographical view 
of this interesting country, we must now suddenly 
transport the reader across half the Mexican territory, 
and again place him on the western declivity of the 
great Cordillera of Auahiiac, within the intendancy of 
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where, along the coasts of the Great Ocean, the priests 
are frequently carried off by malignant fevers engen. 
dered by the miasmata^ before the expiration of seven 
or eight months.” It is only to this portion of tlie 
intendancy, however, that the character of insalubrity 
attaches. The greater part of the province, situated 
on the western declivity of the table-land, intersected 
with hills and charming valleys, which present the 
uncommon appearance (under the torrid zone) of ex- 
tensive and well- watered meadows, — enjoys a mild 
and temperate climate, and is reckoned peculiarly 
healthy. 

The Indian natives of this province are of three 
distinct races : the Tarases, celebrated in the sixteenth 
century for the gentleness of their manners, their in- 
dustry in the mechanical arts, and the harmony of 
their language, which abounds in vowels; the Oto- 
mites, a tribe stiU far behind in civilisation, whose 
language is full of nasals and gutturals ; and the 
Chichimecs, who speak the Aztec or Mexican lan- 
guage.* The Indians of this province generally, are 
described by Humboldt as the most industrious of 
New Spain. “ They have,” he says, “ a remarkable 
talent of cutting out small figures in wood, and 
dressing them in clothes made of the pith of an aquatic 
plant, which, being very porous, imbibes the most 
vivid colours.”*!' annexed plate is copied from a 
drawing made from two of these Indian figures, which 
exhibits a strange mixture of the old Indian costume 
with that introduced by the Spaniards. The learned 
Traveller gives us no account, however, of the dis- 
tinctive features and chtiracteri sties of the sevend 
tribes of Indians found in this province, — an inte- 


* See vol. i. p. 109. t Humbokll's llcscarehes, vol. ii. p. I(i4. 
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resting point, which wiU merit the attention of futuiie 
travellers. 

Valladolid de Mechoacan, (so called to distinguish 
it from Valladolid de Yucatan,) the capital of this 
intendancy, is an episcopal city,, situated in a delicious 
climate, at an elevation of nearly G,400 feet above the 
level of the sea; and yet, at this moderate height, and 
under lat. 19** 42*, snow has been seen to fall in the 
streets, during the prevalence of northerly winds. 
It contained, in 1803, a population of 18,000 souls. 
The town-house, the churches, and the convents are 
described as handsome ; the aJameda^ or public walk, 
is boasted of for its beauty ; and the town is supplied 
with water by an aqueduct, erected at the expense 
of Bishop Antonio de San Miguel, towards the end of 
the last century, and said to have cost 20,000/. 

Tzintzontzan, the ancient capital of Meclioacan, 
though it still retains the title of city, is now only a 
poor Indian village, containing (in 1803) 2,500 in* 
habitants. It lies to the south-east of Valladolid, 
on the northern side of the lake of Pascuaco. The 
city which gives its name to the lake, is situated on 
the eastern bank, opposite to the Indian village of 
Janicho, which is Imilt on a charming little island, at 
less than a league's distant^, in the midst of the lake. 
Pascuaro contains the ashes of the first bishop of 
Mechoacan, Vasco de Quiroga, a distinguished bene- 
factor of the Tarasc Indians, who died in 1566, at the 
village of Uruapa. His memory is held in the 
highest veneration by the natives, who still speak of 
him as their father ( Tata Don Vasco), This cityds 
7,200 feet aliove the level of the sea, and contains 
0,000 inhabitants. 

In the eastern part of this intendancy there are con- 
siderable mines: they form four districts; ATigangueo 
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(including the rich real del Oro), Tlafpuja/tua (or 
( Tlapuivahua), Zitaquaro^ and Inguaran. They be- 
long to the same groupe as the mines of Themas- 
caltepec ; but Humboldt gives no particular account of 
them« 

The most remarkable feature of this intendancy 
is the volcano of Jorullo (Xorullo, or Juruyo), which 
has already been referred to as one of the most 
tremendous physical revolutions that ever took place 
on the surface of the glolie. It is situated to the east 
of the Peak of Tancitaro, the most elevated summit in 
the intendancy, at the distance of more than forty- 
two leagues from any other volcano now in action. 
M. Humboldt, who, with his colleague, M. Bonplaiid, 
visited its crater in September 1803, gives the follow- 
ing account of this wonderful phenomenon. 

A vast plain extends from the hills of Aguasarco 
to near the villages of Teipk and Petatlun, both 
equally celebrated for their line plantations of cotton. 
This plain, between the Picaehos del Mortero^ tlio 
Cerro de bts Cueva^, and that of Cuiche, is only from 
2,460 to 2,624 feet abpve the level of the sea. In the 
middle of a tract of ground in which porphyry with a 
base of griinsteln predominates, basaltic cones appear, 
the summits of which are crowned with evergreen 
oaks of a laurel and olive foliage, intermingled with 
small palm-trees with Oabelliform leaves. This beau- 
tiful vegetation forms a singular contrast with the 
aridity of the plain, which was laid waste by volcanic 
fire. 

Till the middle of the eighteenth century, fields 
•cultivated with sugar-cane and indigo, occupied the 
extent of grcnind between the two brooks called Cui- 
tamba and San Pedro. They were bounded by basal- 
tic mountains, of which the structure seems to 
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indicate, that all this country at a very remote period 
had been already several times convulsed by volcanoes. 
These fields, watered by artificial means, belonged to 
the plantation (hacienda) of San Pedro de Jorullo, 
one of the greatest and richest of the country. In the 
month of June, 1739) a subterraneous noise was 
heard. Hollow noises of a most alarming nature 
(bramidos) were accomp^ied by frequent earthquakes, 
which succeeded one another for from fifty to sixty 
days, to the great consternation of the inhabitants 
of the hacienda. From the beginning of September, 
every thing seemed to announce the complete re- 
establishment of tranquillity, when, in the night be- 
tween the 2fith and 20th, the horrible subterraneous 
noise recommenced. The aifiighted Indians fied to 
the mountains of Aguasarco. A tract of ground from 
three to four square miles in extent, which goes by 
the name of Malpays^ rose up in the shape of a 
bladder. The bounds of this convulsion are still dis- 
tinguishable in the fracturcKl strata. The Malpays^ 
near its edges, is only thirty-nine feet above the 
old level of the plain called the Play as de Jorullo; but 
the convexity of the ground thus thiwn up, increases 
progressively towards the centre, to an elevation of 
d24 feet. 

“ Those who witnessetl this groat catastrophe from 
the top of Aguasarco, assert that flames were seen to 
issue forth for an extent of more than half a square 
league, that fragments of burning rocks were tlirown 
up to prodigious heights, and that, through a thick 
cloud of ashes, illumined by the volcanic fire, the 
softened surface of the earth was seen to swell up lile 
an agitated sea. The rivers of Cuitamba and San 
Pedro precipitated themselves into the burning 
chasms. The decomposition of tho water contributed 
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to invigorate the flames, which were distiugnishable 
at the city of Pascuaro, though situated un a very ex- 
tensive table-land, 4,592 feet elevated above the 
plains (las playas) of Jonillo. Eruptions of mud, 
and especially of strata of clay, enveloping balls of 
decomposed basaltes in concentrical layers, appear to 
indicate that subterranmis water had no small sliare 
in producing this extraordinary revolution. Thousands 
of small cones, from six feet to nine feet in height, 
called by the natives, ovens (hornltos)^ issued forth 
from the Malpays^ Although within the last fifteen 
years, according to the testimony of tlie Indians, the 
heat of these volcanic ovens has suffered a great 
diminution, 1 have seen the thermometer rise to 202*^ 
F. on being plunged into fissures which exhale an 
aqueous vapour. Each small cone is a fumorola^ 
from which a thick vapour ascends to the heiglit 
of from 30 to 60 feet. In many of them a siibter- 
rhneous noise is heard, which appears to announce the 
proximity of a fluid in ebullition. 

“ In the midst of the ovens, six large masses, 
elevated from 1,312 to 1,640 feet each above the old 
level of the plains, s])rang up from a chasm, of which 
the direction is from the N.N.E. to tlie S.S.E. This 
is the phenomenon of the Ulonte-novo of Naples, 
several times rejieated in a range of vulcanic hills. 
The most elevated of these enormous masses, which 
bears some resemblance to the puys de TAuvergne, is 
the great Volcano of JoruUo. It is continually burn- 
ing, and has thniwii up from the north side an im- 
mense quantity of scorified and basaltic lavas, containing 
fra'gments of primitive rocks. These great eru])tious 
of the central volcano continued till the month of Fe- 
bruary 1760. In the following yews, tliey becamo 
gradually less frequejit. The Indians, frightened at 
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the horrible noises of the new volcano, abandoned 
at first all the villages situated within seven or eight 
leagues distance of the plains of JoruUo. They be- 
came gradually, however, accustomed to this terrific 
spectacle ; and having returned to their cottages, 
they advanced towards the mountains of Aguasarco 
and Santa Ines, to admire the streams of fire dis- 
cliarged from an infinity of great and small volcanic 
apertures. The roofs of the houses of Qiieretaro were 
then covered with ashes, at a distance of more than 
forty-eight leagues in a straight line from the scene of 
the explosion. Although the subterraneous fire now 
a])pears far from violent, and the Malpays and the 
great volcano begin to be covered with vegetables, we 
nevertheless found the ambient air heated to such 
a degree by the action of the small ovens (/mmttos), 
that the thermometer, at a great distance from the 
surface, and in the shade, rose as high as 109*’ F. This 
fact a])pear8 to prove that there is no exaggeration in 
the !icc^ji lilts of several old Indians, who affirm, that 
for many years after the firat emption, the plains 
of Jorullo, even at a great distance from the scene of 
the explosion, were uninhabitable, from the excessive 
heat which prevailed in them. 

“ The traveller is still shewn, near the Cerro 
do Santa Ines, the rivers of Cuitamba and San Pedro, 
of which the limpid waters formerly watered the 
sugar-cane plantation of Don Andre Pimentel. These 
streams disappeared in the night of the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1799 ; but, at a distance of 0,600 feet further 
west, in the tract which w'as the theatre of the 
convulsion, two rivers are now seen bursting through 
the argillaceous vault of theAomi/os, of the appearance 
of mineral waters, in which the thennometer rises to 
120** F. The Indians continue to give them the names 
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of Sail Pedro and Cuitamba, because, in several parts 
of tlie Mulpuys, great masses of water are beard to run 
in a direction from east to west, from the mountains 
of Santa lues towards P Hacienda de la Presentacion, 
Near this liabitation there is a brook, which disen- 
gages itself from the sulphureous hydrogen. It is 
more than twenty-two feet in bresuith, and is the most 
abundant hydro-sulphureous spring which I have ever 
seen. 

“ 111 the o])iiiion of the Indians, these extraordinary 
transformations which we have been describing, the 
surface of the e.'U*th raised up and burst by the 
volcanic fire, and the mountains of scoria and ashes 
heaped together, are the work of the monks, the 
greatest, no doubt, which they have ever produced in 
the two hemispheres I In the cottage which we occu- 
pied in the plains of Jonillo, our Indian host related 
to us, that in 1769, Capuchin missionaries came to 
preach at the plantation of San Pedro, and not having 
met with a favourable reception, (perhaps not having 
got so good a dinner as they expected,) they poured 
out the most horrible and unheard-of imprecations 
against the then beautiful and fertile plain, and pro- 
phesied that, in the first place, the ])laiitation would 
be swallowed up by flames rising out of the earth, and 
that afterwards, the ambient air would cool to such a 
degree, tliat the neighbouring mountains would for 
ever remain covered with snow and ice. The former 
of these maledictions having already produced such 
fatal effects, the lower Indians contemjdate, in the 
increasing coolness of the volcano, the sinister presage 
oP a perpetual winter. I have thought proper to 
relate this vulgar tradition, worthy of figuring in the 
epic poem of the Jesuit lAiidivar, becjuise it forms a 
striking feature in the picture of the maiinei-s and 
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prejudices of these remote cxmntries. It proves the 
active industry of a class of men who too frequently 
abuse the credulity of tlie people, and pretend to sus- 
pend by their influence the immutable laws of nature, 
for the sake of founding their empire on the fear of 
physical evils.” 

So little was known of this mintry prior to the 
visit of this admirable Traveller, that, although this 
catastrophe took yilaa: not seventy years ago, and 
within six days’ journey of the capital of Mexico, it 
had remained altogether unknown to the mineralo- 
gists and naturalists of Europe. It is remarkable, 
M. Humboldt observes, that this new volcano was 
formed in a direction parallel with the line, running 
east and west, in which all the clevatetl summits of Ana- 
liuac are found, that rise into the region of ])erpetuul 
snow, and which are either active volcanoes, or peaks 
apparently of volcanic character. Thus, between lat. 
18'’ 51)' and 19" 12’,* receding from the Atlantic coast, 
we find the peak of Orizaba, the two volcanoes of 
Puebla, the nevatlo of Toluca, the jK^ak of Tancitaro, 
the volcano of Jonillo, and lastly, that of Colima. 
These great elevations, instead of forming the crest 
of the Cordillera, traverse the great chain which forms 
the table-land. In connexion with this curious fact, 
it is mentioned, that, from the lake of Cuiseo in this 
intendancy, which is impregnated with muriate of 
soda, and exhales sulphuretted hydrogen, to the city 
of Valladolid, an extent of forty square lesigues, there 
are a great number of hot wells, which generally con- 
tain only muriatic acid, without any traces of earthy 

* The vulrano of Tuxtla, tncnlloncd vol. i. p. 227 , iis rather to 
the south of this lints according to Humboldt's map, and he omits 
it in his enmneration in this place i yet, its position arves to con* 
Ann the general obseT^'atii)n. 
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sulphates or metallic salts. Such are the mineral 
waters of Cliucandiro, Ciiinche, San Sebastian, and 
San Juan Tararamcx). From these indications of 
volcanic action in this partictilar region, Hiiinlioldt 
infers, that there probably exists in this part of 
3Iexico, at a great depth in the lieart of the earth, 
a chasm, in a direction from east to w(^st, and for a 
length of \<^^ leagues, along which the volcanic fire, 
bursting through the interior crust of the porphyritic 
rocks, has at different epochs made its appearance. 
“ Does this chasm,” he adds as a query, “ extend to 
the small groupe of islands called the Archipebigo of 
Revillagigcdo, around which, in the same parallel 
with the Mexican volcanoes, pumice-stone has been 
seen floating ?” 

The most southern intondancy of Mexico, and one 
of the most valuable portions of the empire, is the 
iiitendaiicy of 


OAXACA. 

This fine province, from whicli Cortes took liis 
title of marquis {fiel Valle de Oru’aco), derives its 
name from the Mexican city and valley of lluax- 
yacae^ one of the principal places of the Zapotec 
country, and almost as considerable as Tcotzapotlan, 
their capital. It is bounded, on the north, by Vera 
Cruz ; oil the east, by Guatiinalu ; on tiie west, by 
Puebla ; and on the south, for eleven leagues of coast, 
by the Pacific Ocean. Its extent of surface exceeds 
that of Bohemia and Moravia together, heiiig 4,447 
square leagues. Its po]mliition in 1 W, was fi34,fi00, 
being only 120 inhabitants to the square league, 
which is onc-seventU below the average number in the 
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nine intendancies south of the tropic, but relatively 
equal to the population of European Eiissia. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt's description of its physical ad- 
vantages, however, this province may be expected to 
advance very rapidly in' improvement and population 
under a lilieral and patriotic government. “ The in- 
tendancy of Oaxaca,” he says, “ is one of the most 
delightful countries in this part of the globe. The 
beauty and salubrity of the climate, the fertility of 
the soil, and the richness and variety of its produc- 
tions, all minister to the prosperity of the inhabitants ; 
and this province has accordingly been, from the re- 
motest period, tl»e centre of an advanced civilisation. 
The vegetation is beautiful and vigorous throughout 
the province, and especially half way down the de- 
clivity of the tahhi-land, in the temperate region, 
where tlie rains are very copious from May to Octo- 
ber. This intendancy idoue has preserved the culti- 
vation of the (X)chiiicHl {coeem cacti), a branch of 
industry which it formerly shared with Puebla and 
New Galicia.” Tlie mines ai*e not very considerable: 
hitherto, at least, tliey have not proved very pro- 
ductive. Those which have been worked with the 
greatest care, are those of Villalta, Zolaga, Ixte])exi, 
and Totomistla. They are all included in one depu~ 
tacion, <»r mining district, and form the eighth groupe 
in IlumiMddt's classiiication, extending from lat. 16® 
40' to 18® N., and from long. 08® 15' to 99® 60' W. 
The annual produce he was unable to ascertain, and 
it is set down as doubtful. 

The geological structure of the mountain districts 
singularly diilei'S from Uiat wliicli is observed in 
Puebla, Mexico, and Valladolid. In jdace of the 
{Strata of l»asalt, jK)rpljyry, and amygdaloid, which 
are found fnmi the eighteenth to the twenty-second 
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parallel, the mountains of Mixteca and Zapoteca are 
composed of granite and gneiss. The elevation of 
their highest summits is not known ; but, from the 
Cerro de Senpualtepec, near Villalta, which is con- 
sidered as one of the most elevated, both oceans are 
visible. Tliis extent of horizon would only indicate, 
however, Humboldt says, an elevation of 7)7^0 feet. 
The same sight may also be obtained at La Ginctta^ 
twelve leagues from the jawt of Tehuantepec, on the 
great road from Mexico to Guatimala. 

Oaxaca (sometimes written Guaxaca), the provin- 
cial capital, built on the site of the ancient liiiaxyacac, 
was called Anteqiiera at the beginning of the conquest. 
Mr. Robinson descrilies it as the neatest, cleanest, 
and most regularly built city in the kingdom.'* The 
edihccs are constructed with a green stone, which 
preserves its colour to perpetuity, and gives the city 
an appearance of freshness, such as we have never 
seen in any other. The convent of San Francisco, 
built more tlian 200 years ng«), looks at this day as if it 
had just come from the hiuids of the architect. Streams 
of the purest water flow through all the streets ; and 
in all the squares, are beautiful public fountains. 
The fruits both of the torrjd and the temperate zones 
are to be seen every day in the market-place. We have 
seen on one side of the road, trees loaded with oranges, 
and on the other, helds of ivheat. The climate of this 
city is considered as etiiial to that of any other in New 
Spain : the thermometer rarely falls below 03°, nor 
ranges higher than 711**. The inhabitants are well 
made and remarkable for longevity. The women 
bre likewise distinguished for their beauty and viva- 
city.” • According to the imperfect census of 179‘A 


* RobintM)n’K Mcinuirs, \i<J. ii. p. 152. 
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the population of this city was 24,000,* hut this can be 
regarded as merely an approximation tn the actual 
number. The territory of the inarqiiisate of Cortes, 
comprising 4 villas and 40 jniehlos^ was computed to 
contain 17,700 inhabitants. Mr. Robinson states, 
that the most populous Indian villages in all Mexico 
are found in this province, but he furnishes no details. 
“■ Along th.e coast,” he adds, “ the climate is de- 
striictiv(‘ of hesilth ; but the greater part of the pro- 
vince, ])articularly the mountains of the 31istcca, is 
famed for its pure and salubrious air.” 

Tlie district of Mixteca, the ancient Mixtecapun, 
formed, prior to the coinpiest, a distinct territory, in- 
habited by a race diO'ering from the Indians of Zapo- 
teca, the south-eastern part of the intendancy. It is 
divided into Upper {(lUu) and Lower (ham) Mixteca. 
The Indians of tliis district are described by Hum- 
boldt as an active, intelligent, and industnous peo- 
j)le.” On the road from Orizaba to Oaxpca, is tho 
town of San Antonio de los Cnes^ a very populous 
jdace, and ctdebrated for the remains of ancient Mexi. 
can fortifications.” 

The district of Zapoteca contains one of the most 
remarkable monuments of ancient civilisation in all 
i\Iexi(H), “ the palace of Mitla ;^' a name contracted 
from Alif/uillan, which signifies in the Aztec, “ place 
of wo.” “ This term,” says the learned Traveller so 
often cited, “ seems to have been well chosen for a 
site so savage and lugubrious, that, according to the 
testimony of travellers, the ivarbling of birds is there 

* Mr. Ilubinson stales that, according to a census taken in KioUi' 
the province contains (!(NI,(KKI inhabiUuts; tlie city, and 

the nmnlK'r of chics, towns, and vilUigcs, exceeds “ Wc have 

vl.'.hed," he says, “ several villages containing 6 and 7(MH) inhabit- 
ants yet not one-eighth part of the province is under cultivation. 
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scarcely ever heard. The Tzapotec Indians call these 
ruins Leoba or Luim (burial, or tomb), alluding to 
the excavations found beneath the walls.** This ele- 
gant ruin is about ten leagues distant from Oaxaca, 
on the road to Tehiic'tntepec. It is of unknown an- 
tiquity. According to the tradition of the natives, 
which is confirmed by the distribution of its parts, it 
was “a palace constructed over the tombs of the 
kings,” to which, it is supposed, the monarch retired 
on the death of a son, a wife, or a brother. “ The 
tombs of Mitla consist of three edifices symmetrically 
jthiced in an extremely romantic situation. The priiu 
cipal edifice, which is in the best preservation, is 
nearly 130 feet in length. A stair, formed in a }>it, 
leads to a subterranean apartment, 88 feet long hy 
2({. This gloomy apartment, as well as the exterior 
walls of the edifice, is covered with a la ffrecque and 
arabesque ornaments. But what distinguishes the 
ruins of Mitla from all the other remains of Mexican 
architecture, is, six p)q)hyry columns, which are 
placed ill the midst of a ^^st hall, and sup])ort the 
ceiling. These columns, ahuost the only ones found 
in the New (knitinent, bear strong ma rks of the infancy 
of the art. Tliey have neither base iH>r cn]>ital. Only a 
simple contraction of the iipjier part is observabh*. Tludr 
total height is nearly nineteen feel ; the shaft of each 
is of a single piece of porphyry ; but broken fragments 
fur ages heaped together, conceal more than a third of 
the height of tliese c^duinns.” The ceiling which tiny 
served to support, was formed of beams of sa\ Ine woo<l, 
thr|'e of which are stiU in good preservation. “ The 
2 ’oof consisted of very large slabs.** 

Acconling to a plan of the jialace, drawn by a 
Mexican artist, Don Luis Marlin, there originally 
existed at Mitla, five separate Iniildings, disposed 
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with great regularity. “ A very large gate, some 
vestiges of which are stiU to bo seen, led to a spacious 
court, 150 feet square. Heaps of earth and remains 
of subterraneous structures indicate that four small 
edifices of oblong form surrounded tin's court. That 
on the right is in a state of tolerable preservation, 
and the remains of two columns still exist. In the 
principal edifice, we distinguish, first, a terrace, raised 
three or four feet al)ove the level of the court, and 
surrounding the walls, to which it served at the same 
time as a base ; secondly, a niche formed in the wall, 
between four and five feet above the level of the hall 
with pillars. Tliis niche, whicli is broader than it is 
high, is supposed to have enclosed an idol. The prin- 
cipal door of the hall is covered with a stone twelve 
feet long by three. Next, after entering the inner 
court, is seen the well, or oi>ening of the tomb. A 
very broad staircase leads to the excavation, which is 
ill the form of a cross, supported by columns. The 
two galleries, which intersect eadi other at right 
angles, are eacli eighty -two feet long by twenty -five. 
Lastly, three small apartments surround the inner 
court, and behind the niche is a fourth, with which 
they have no communication. The different parts 
of this edifii^e present very striking inequalities and a 
want of syninietry. In the interior of the apartments 
are paintings representing weapons, trophies, and sa- 
crifices. There is no ap^iearance of their having ever 
had windows.” 

The arabesques (with which the extenor walls 
are covered) fonn a kind of mosaic work, composed of 
several square stones (of porphyry), jdaced with much 
dexterity by the side of each otlier. The mosaic is 
attiwhed to a mass of clay, which ajqiears to fill up 
the inside of the walls, as is also observed in some 
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Peruvian ediiicou. The length of these walls on the 
same line, is only alnnit 130 feet ; their height probably 
never exceeded fifteen or sixteen feet. This edifict^ 
however, though small, might produce some effect by 
the arrangement of its parts, and the elegant fonn of 
its ornaments. Several of the Egyptian temples are 
of still less considerable dimensions. In the environs 
of Mitla are remains of a great pyramid, and some 
other buildings very much resembling these.* ** 

The Greek ornaments of the palace of Alitla pre- 
sent, no doubt,** continues M. Humboldt, a striking 
analogy to those of the vases of lower Italy, and to 
others which we find spread over the surface of almost 
the whole of the Old Continent; We perceive in them 
the same design which we admire in the vases falsely 
called Tuscan (Etniscan?), or in the frieze of the 
ancient temple near the grotto of Egeria at Rome.** 
But the perfection of these ornaments, he contends, 

is no indication of any great progress of civilisation 
in the people among whom they are found, M. Krii- 
senstern gives a descTiptioii of arabesques of great 
el^^ce, fixed, 'by means of tattooing, on the skins of 
the most savage inhabitants of W ashington’s Islands.*** 
Without running into hyimthesis, however, the orna- 
ments in question, and the whole style of the building, 
are so little in unison with the character of the Mex- 

* Pol. EsBay. voL ii. pp. lUl— 4. Researches, vol. ii. pp. 152—9. 

The learned Author promises to give a further account of these 
interesting remains In bis personal narrative; but that portion of 
it relating to New Spain, has never as yet made Its api)carance. 

H<j does not, however, seem to have visitwl Mitla himself. The 
drawing given in the Picturesque Atlas, was communicated by 
Don Luis Martin. The whole of this district merits the particular 
attention of the future traveller. We should have beat glad to 
give a view of this interesting site, but Humboldt’s plate exhibits 
only some fragments of wall. 
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icaii teocallU^ that they would seem to justify our 
referring them to a people of distinct origin. M. Hum- 
boldt thinks it scarcely probable, that the edifice is of 
a date anterior to the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury. Possibly, a fiirtlier examination may throw 
some light on its comparative antiquity. It will de- 
serve also to be ascertained, whether the excavation 
be natural or wliolly artificial. The “ great pyramid,” 
of the existence of which we are somewhat sceptical, 
claims particular attention ; and it will be important 
to ascertain, what apparent analogy there is between 
the ruins of Mitla and those of Palenque, and other 
ancient remains in the kingdom of Guatimala ; par- 
ticularly the cavern of Mixex) in the valley of Xilo- 
I>etec, the entrance to which is stated to have a 
“ Doric portico.” 

An interesting natural curiosity is found at the vil- 
lage of Santa Maria del Tnle^ thi*ec leagues east of 
Oaxaca, between Santa Lucia and Thicochiguaya. It 
is an ancient cyjiress (ciipressm disticha)^ the trunk of 
which is still larger than that of the cypress of At- 
lixco,* measuring nearly 120 feet in circumference. 
Oil a minute examination, however, its enormous 
hulk is found to he couqiosed of three trunks that have 
grown together. 

The only port in this inteiulancy mentioned by 
llumholdt, is that <if Tehuantepec or Teguantepec, 
situated at the bottom of a cret*k formed by the /iceau 
between the small villages of San Francisco, San 
Dionisio, and Santa Maiia de la 3Iar. “ This port,” 
says llumholdt, “ though impediHl by a very dangerous 
bar, will become one day of great consequence, when 
navigation in general, and especially the exportation 


♦ See vol. i. p. 
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of the indigo of Guatimala, shall become more frequent 
by the liio Gwtsacualco'’* As a port, it hardly de- 
serves the name i none but small vessels cun pass the 
bar, and without, they are exposed in an open road- 
stead. The sands brought down by the river Chima- 
lapa, increase the bur every year, and the town of 
Tehuantepec is tiow four leagues from the sea. But 
it is at this part of the isthmus, between the hay of 
Tehuantejiec and tlie port of (innsaciialco, that the 
continent is narrowest, the distance from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean not exceeding 45 leagues.* The 
isthmus of Tehuant(;pcc comprises, under the parallel 
of Ifi® N., the sources of the Guasiicualeo (or lluasa- 
cualco), w'hich discharges itself into the (iiilf of Mex. 
ico, and those of the Chimalupa, 'which mingles its 
w'aters with tlu5 Southern Ocean near the Harra tie 
Sait Frauciaco. The approximation of the sources of 
these two rivers, (winch, Hc;c4)rding to Mr. Robinson, 
are within five leagues of each other,) suggested to 
the patriotic viwroy. Count de Revillagigedo, the 
project of a canal to coniuxjt the tw'o seas. A fortu- 
nate accident, Humboldt informs us, towards the end 
of the last century, was the means of directing the 
attention of the Mexican Government to this ])art of 
the isthmus. 

“ There was discovered, in 1771* at Vera Cruz, 
amongst the artillery of the castle of .San Juan de Ulna, 
several pieces of cannon, cast at Manilla. As it was 
known that, before the year 1767* the Sjianiards nei- 
ther doubled the Cape of Good Hope nor (*ape Horn, 
in their voyage to the Philippine Islands, and that 
since the first expeditions of 31agellan and Loysa, who 

* Mr. Itobinsoh states the latitude of Guasacualco loosely at 
about in® :v >' ; that of Tehuantc)iec at about KP 30'. 
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set out from Spain, all the commcrct* of Asia was car. 
ried on in the Galleon of Acapulco, they could not 
conceive how these had crossed the continent of 
Mexico on their way from Manilla to the Castle of 
Ulua. The extreme difficulty of the road from Aca- 
pulco to Mexico, and from thence to Xalapa and Vera 
Cruss, rendered it very improbable that they should 
come by that way. In the course of their investi^a- 
tions, they learned both from the chronicle of Tehu- 
antepec* written by Father Burf^oa, and from tl»e 
traditions preserved among the inhabitants of the 
Isthmus of Iliiasaciialco, that these guns were cast at 
the Island of liuzoii, and landed at the Bar of San 
Francisco ; that they had ascended the bay of Santa 
Teresa, an<l the Rio Chimalapa ; that they had been 
CArried by the farm of Chivela and the forest of 
Tarifa to the Rio del Malpasso; and that, after hav. 
ing been agai:i embarked, they descended the Rio 
Huasacualco, to its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico. 

“ It was then very reiuionably observed, that this 
road, which had been frequented in the beginning of 
the conquest, iniglit still become very useful for the 
opening a direct luimmunication between the two seas. 
The viceroy, Don Antonio Biicareli, gave orders to two 
able engineers, Don Augustin Cramer and Don Miguel 
del Corral, to examine with the greatest minuteness, 
the country between the Bar of Huasacualco and the 
road of Tehuantepec ; and he instructed them at the 
same time to verify whether, as was vaguely supposed, 
among tlie small rivers of Ostuta, Chicapa, or Chima- 
lapa, there was none which in any of its branches 
communicated with the two seas. From the itinerary 


* “ Bur<;ua, Palestra Historialo Cronica ds la Villa de Tehii- 
aiUopci-. Mexico, UJ/l-" 
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journals of these two engineers, of whom the former 
was lieutenant of the castle of Ulua, I drew up my 
map of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. They found that 
no river discharged at the same time its waters into 
the South Sea and the Atlantic Ocean ; that the Rio 
Iluasaciialco did not take its rise, as the viceroy had 
been infonned, near the town of Teliuantepcc ; and 
that, on ascending it beyond the cataract, even as far 
as the old iksemharcadero of ]I\Ia1passo, they were still 
more than twenty-six leagues distant from the shores 
of the South Sea. Tliey observefl that a chain r)f 
mountains, of veiy inconsiderable height, divides the 
waters between tlie gulf of Mexico and the gulf of 
Tehuantepec. This small cordillera stretches from 
east to west, from the Cerros de los Mixes, formerly 
inhabited by a wild and %varlike tribe * towards the 
elevated table-land of Portilla de Petapa. The en- 
gineer, Cramer, affirms, however, that to the south 
of the village of Santa Maria de Chimalapa, the 
mountains form a groupe rather than an uninterrujited 
chain, and ‘ that there exists a transversal valley, in 
which a canal of communication might be cut between 
the two seas.* This canal, which would unite the 
Rio de Chimalapa with the Rio del Passo (or Mal- 
passo), would be only six les^cs in length. The boats 
would ascend the Rio Chimalapa, which affords a very 
easy navigation from Tehuantepec to the village of 
San Miguel; and from thence, they would pass by the 
canal projected in the time of Count de Revillagigedo, 
to the Rio del Passo. This river discharges itself 
into the Rio de Huasacualco near tlie Bodegas de la 
Fa%rica ; but its navigation is extremely difficult on 
account of the seven rapids {rnudales) which are 


* “ Cartas dc Coricz, r- 372." 
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counted liotween its source and the mouth of the Rio 
de ISaraviii. 

“It would be of infinite importance again to order 
this ground to be examined by intelligent engineers, 
to det(!rrnine whether, as was believed by 31. Cramer, 
the canal between the iico seas can be exenited with- 
out locks, (»r without incliued planes^ and whether, by 
blowing up the rocks with powder, the beds of the 
rivers Passo and Chimalapa can 1 h; deepened. The 
Isthmus is rich in ratth;, and would, from its great 
fertility, supply valuable productions fur the commerce 
of Vera Cruz. The line plains of Tehuantepec would 
be susceptible of irrigation from the Rio de Chimalapa: 
in their present state;, they produce a little indigo and 
eochineal of a superior tpiality. 

“ Before setting on foot, in the Islands of Cuba and 
Pinos, the felling of cedar and acajou wood {cedreln 
othratu and swietenia mahoyany)^ the dock-yards of 
the Ilavannah drew their wood for ship-building from 
the thick forest wl.'ich covers the northern slope of 
the Cerros d<! Petapa and Tarifa. Tlie Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec was at that time very much frequented, 
and the ruins of several houses which are still to be 
seen on the two banks of the river lluasacualco, arc to 
be dated back to that jwritMl. The cedar and acajou 
wood was emharked at the Bodegas de 3Ialpasso. 

To avoid the seven rapids of the Rio del Passo, a 
new port {desembarcadcro) was established in 1708, at 
the mouth of the Rio de Saravia : the salt provisions 
(tasajo) of Telman tei)ec, the indigo of Guatimala, and 
tin; cochineal of Oaxjica, Avere conveyed by this way to 
Vera Cruz and the Ilavannah. A road has bton 
opened from Tehuantepec, by Chihnitan, Lhmo (irande, 
iianta 3Iana Petapa, and Gucliicovi, to the new port 
of La Cniz. They reckon this road thirty-four 
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Inaj^ics. Tlio productions destined for the Ilavanimh 
do not descend to the mouth of the Rio Hiuisacualco, 
or to the small port of that name, because they are 
afraid of exposing their canoes to the north winds, 
during the long passage from the bar of Iluasacualco 
to the port of Vera Cruz. They disembark the goods 
at the Passo de la Fahrica ; and from thence they are 
conveyed on the backs of mules, by the village of Aca- 
yucan to the hanks of the river San Juan, where they 
are again cm]»arked in large canoes, and transported 
by the bar of Tlacatalpan to the port of Vera Cruz.” 

By this road, which was completed in the year 
1800, the river Guasaaiala) forms a commercial com- 
munication, though an imperfect one, between the 
two oceans. When Sjmin was at war with Great 
Britain, the indigo of Guatimala was brought by way 
of this isthmus to the pc»rt of Vera Cruz, whence it 
was ex])orted to Europe ; but the carriage of goods on 
the hack of mules, from Tehuantepec to Vera Cruz, 
by Oaxaca, was, in 1804, as high as thirty ]>ia.sters 
(0/. 6s.) per load; and the muleteers took three 
months in accomplishing the journey, though the dis- 
tance is not 70 leagues in a straight line. By way of 
the isthmus and the river Giiasacualco, Humboldt 
states, nearly half the expense of carritige, and seventy 
days, might be saved. 

The mouth of the Guasanialco has already been 
referred to as one of the four points to which it was 
pro])osed to transfer the commerce of Vera Cruz;* and 
it would seem to be by far the most eligible. I’he 
iuhal)itants of Oaxaca have long been bent on this 
favourite object, i^o far back as the year 1745, a me- 
morial was presented to the viceroy liy several distiii- 

Viil. i. }). 3r>4. 

part III. K 
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giiishod Creoles, praying him to represent to the court 
of Madrid, the immense benefits to tlie kingdom tliat 
would result from making Oiiasanialco a port of entry, 
and the grand commercial depot, instead of Vera 
Cruz. This ini'inorial, a copy of which j\Ir. Koijinson 
saw when at Oaxaca, in 1810, after giving a to]iogra. 
phi cal description of the isthmus, and expatiating on 
tlu! beauty and fertility of the country, explicitly 
declares, that the projected ciuial is a feasible measure. 
It then goes on to state, that, should political reasons 
forbid its fo7nnation, a road might he cut across the 
ridge, by which jiroperty could he transported in 
carriag(?s at a moderate expense). The memorial was 
transmitted to the Spanish Govesrnment; hut “the 
Cadiz mono])olists and the Philippine Company 
viewed w’ith alann a project that threatened to divert 
the trade out of its ordinary channels. The mercan- 
tile establishments they had formed at Acapulco and 
Vera Cruz, and the ex|>ensive edifices they had erecttnl 
at those jdaces, would become valueless in jiroportion 
as this should be effecteil. These parties, therefore, 
and tlieir agents in Mexico, put in action every 
engine of intrigue in order to defeat the wishes of the 
Oaxaca inemorialists. The memorial was placed 
among the secret royal arcliivcs at Madrid; that is, it 
was laid on the shelf of oblivion ; and the only notice 
ever bestowed on it, w as an order from the Court, 
prohiliiting the jiarties from ever reviving the subject 
under pain of the royal disph>asiire ; and severely re- 
primanding, or stigmatising tlie Oaxaca inemorialists, 
as audacious innovators of the established regulations 
and commerce of the kingiioin.”* The Count' de 
Revillagigedo himself is stated to have incurred the 


* Robinson’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 301. 
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<lisj»U‘ii8urti of the cabinet, by favouring the project of 
a water (•.oinmiinication between the two rivers. 

The harlxnir of Giiasacualeu is stated by Mr. Ro- 
binson to be the most spacious and secure of any on 
tlie Atlantic coast. “ It is,” he says, the only port 
in tlie IVIexican Gulf, where vessels of war and others 
of a large size can enter,* and is far superior either to 
Pensacola or Espiritu Santo. There are, at all sea- 
sons, on the bar at the mouth of the port, twenty-two 
feet water ; and it is said, that, during the AckmI of the 
river, the bar occasionally shifts, and affords passages 
in five and six fathoms water. Some years ago, a 
Spanish ship of the line, called the Asia, crossed the 
bar of Guasacualco, and anchored in the port. The 
river is navigable for vessels of the largest size, to 
within twelve leagues of the navigable waters of the 
Chimala])a and Tehuantepec. The latter river admits 
vess(*ls druM'ing twenty feet water. It was on this 
river that Cort(*s constnicted ships, when he sent 
P(!dro de Alvarado to eoiuiuer Guatiinala.” The ex- 
pedition of Fernando de Grixalva to California, in 
sailed also from Tehuantepec ; and in like man- 
ner, the vessels in which Cortes embarked at Cha- 
metla, in the following year, were constructed at the 
mouth of the Chimalapa, of materials brought by the 
river (hiasataialco ; so early had this part of the coast 
attracted tlie attention of the Spaniards. One of these 
vessels was lost in crossing the har of St. Francis, on 
leaving the laguna of Santa Theresa. The tojiography 

* See p. 24 of the present volume. This gentleman mentions, on 
liei^rsay information, n port, whicli he rails MritHiif'i fh, as the l)est 
to the north of Vera (’ruz : it is, he says, ia lat. 2}fJ .'{O', about half 
way between the rivers Sabine and Del Norte, and has twenty feet 
on the bar. No such port is mentioned by Humboldt, but he con- 
fesses that this part of the caist had never been accurately oxplorcsl. 
TJie latituile is that of the entrance to the liay of St. Uemani. 
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of the isthmus of Tehuantepec, however, Humboldt 
remarks, (and he might have added, the liydrography 
of the whole coast,) is altogether unknown in Europe. 
Tlie memorial of the Oaxacan citizens speaks of a 
number of valuable ports on the coast of this inten- 
dancy, which arc set down, indeed, in Humboldt’s map, 
but respecting which nothing is known. They par- 
ticularly mention, Mr. Robinson says, besides Tehu- 
antepec, San Diego, Santa Cruz de (iuatiilco, Caca- 
lutla, San Augustin, Puerto de los Angeles, Escondido, 
and tlic bay of Mazuntla. The port of Escondido 
(hidden port) has,” it is added, “ a narrow but excel- 
lent entrance, which is only discovered on a very near 
approach to the coast ; it is as spacious as Acapulco, 
and would afford perfectly secure moorings for hundreds 
of vessels. It could easily be fortified, so as to render 
it impregnable to external attacks. Tlie port of Santa 
Cruz de Guatiilco, likewise, is equal to any on the 
shores of the Pacific, and is situated only 35 leagues S. 
of the city of Oaxaca.” 

Of the feasibleness of a canal between the two 
rivers, this Traveller entertains little doubt. By 
some extra*)rdinary convulsion of nature, he states, 
vast chasms or ravines have been formed among the 
mountains wliich traverse the isthmus; and during 
the rainy season, these chasms contain a vast body of 
water, which seeks its discharge by rivers flowing into 
either ocean. ” The Indians of the isthmus, parti- 
cularly those of Tabasco and Tehuantepec, assert that 
they pass with their canoes entirely through the 
isthmus. We endeavoured, while at Oaxaca, to ascer- 
tain this fact, and are convinced, that when the 
waters are at their Iteight during the rainy season, a 
canoe may pass, by the sinuosities of the ravines, from 
the Guasacualco to the rivers Chimalapa and Tehuan- 
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t(*peu. We will not positively tissert that a navigable 
eunal may be formed so as to unite the waters of tlu>se 
three rivers, but we believe it pnictieable.” No 
doubt, however, he adds, can exist, “ that a good 
carriage road might be made, of from twelve to four- 
teen leagues, along the sides of the mountains, by 
which every species of merchandise could be trans- 
]>orted with ease, in a few hours, from the waters of 
the (3himala])a to those of the Guasacualco.” By this 
means, the ])assage of the isthmus might, he calculates, 
be ejected in less than six days. A steam-vessel could 
perform the voyage from Tehuantepec to Canton, in 
less than 50 <lays, and might get from the same port to 
the mouth of Colombia river, in from 10 to 24 days. 
The voyage from Philadelphia to Giiasacualco would 
occupy six days. Thus, by means of steam-boat navi- 
gation, Mr. U. reckons, that a voyage from the Cnited 
States to China might be performed in less than 
sixty-three days, the route being shorteneil by a fourth ; 
and from Philadelphia to Colombia river, on the north- 
west coast, ill from thirty to thirty-six days, a distance 
being saved of more than two-thirds. These calcula- 
tions would at one time have appeared extremely 
visionary ; they n<iw require only to be verified. 

The population of Tehuantepec, Mr, Itobinson adds, 
are among the most active and healthy race of Indians 
in the country. The Indian females may properly 
be styled the Circassians of ISoiithern (Central) Ame- 
rica. Their piercing eyes give to their countenance 
an extraordinary animation ; their long black Iiair is 
neatly plaited, and adorned witli combs, made of gold 
or tortoise-shell ; while the celerity and grace of their 
movements strike a stranger with astonishment. Tliey 
arc very industrious, and manufacture nearly all their 
own clothing. They are reimukable for their cleanli- 
K 2 
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}ie8(i, and arc fond of bathing.*’ The Spanish Ooveriu 
ment, during tlie recent revolution, looked upon 
these Indians with a jealous eye, in consetpience of 
their known predilection for the insurgents. The 
vicinity of the town to the sea-coast, and its being 
situated on a navigable river, were circumstances that 
gave the Government much uneasiness, because they 
were aware, that if a foreign enemy should land on the 
I'Oiist of Oaxaca, they would be received with open 
arms by the Indians of Tehuantepec, .and, indeed, by 
the greater part of the population of the whole pro- 
vince. 

The intendancy of Oaxaca, continues Mr. Robinson, 
not only possesses an immense population, but 
is of the highest importance for its valuable produc- 
tions. It is the region (t£ New Spain that appears the 
most favourable to the production of the important 
article of cocliineal. In no other part of Mexico does 
the mpal (on which tree the cochineal insect subsists) 
flourish so well. Its propagation has been unsuccess- 
fully attempted in various other provinces; but not 
only do the climate and soil appear peculiarly adapted 
to this plant in Oaxaca, but the Indians have, by a, 
long course of practice, acquired so much experience in 
the manner of cultivating the nopcal, and collecting the 
insects, as to preclude all rivalsliip in any of the other 
provinces. In some years there have been produced, 
in Oaxaca, four hundred thousand pounds weight of 
c(x;hinea] : this is wortli in Europe, even during peace, 
about one million six hundred thousand dollars. 
During war, it has frequently sold in England at 
twenty-five shillings sterling per pound. The poor 
Indian who collects this precious commodity, barters it 
for luaiiufiwtured giHids to the Spanish shop-keepers in 
the vilhigi‘s. The extortion of these men, together with 
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the exactions of the Government and the priesthood, 
leave to the Indian a miserable return for his care and 
industry ; but we have no doubt, that if these unjust 
and unnatural restrictions on the labour of the natives 
were removed, the intendancy of Oaxaca would, in a 
very few years, produce above a million of pounds of 
cochineal per annum. 

“ The mountains of this intendancy, particularly 
those of tlie IVIistcca, are likewise peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of the mulberry-tree. Many years ago, 
the experiment was made, and it succeeded so Avell, 
that it awakened the jealousy of the European 8pa- 
niiirds; and they created so many obstacles to the 
luanufactiiring of silk in Oaxaca, that the Indians 
became exasperated, and t» 07ie night destroyed every 
mulberry-tree in the intendancy ; since which time no 
attempts have been made to renew its culture. 

“ The indigo of the district of Tehuante])ec, is supe- 
rior ill quality to that of Guatimala; but, as there are 
no ports open to foreign commerce along the iMiast of 
the rucihe Ocean, in the vicinity of Tehuantepec, nor, 
indeed, on any part of the coast of Oaxaca, the inha- 
bitants have not been stimulated either to the culture 
of that, or of the cotton-plant, or of the sugar-cane, 
except so far as is absolutely nea*ssary to supply their 
own immediate consumption. 

111 all the mountainous districts of Oaxaca, and 
more especially in the spacious valleys which are situ- 
ated from twenty-live hundred to six thousand feet 
aiiove the level of the sea, ive iind a soil and climate 
at least equal, if not superior, to any on tlie globe. 
There is not a single article raised in the temperate 
zone, that would not here find a congenial region. 
Wlieat and all kinds of grain yield a return to the 
cultivator, equal to that of tiie most fertile jiarts of 
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Europe. The fruits and vegetables of Oaxaca are uu. 
rivalled for luxuriance and del'cacy. Peaches, pears, 
upri(V)ts, and strawberries, are here to be ftnind of a 
size and ilavour superior to those of the south of 
France ; and the variety and excellence of the grape 
point out tlu! valley; )f Oaxaca as the great future 
vineyards of New Spain. Asparagus, artichokes, tiir- 
iii])s, cabbages, and all the various productions of hor. 
ticulture, grow to a size and perfection we have never 
beheld elsewhere. 

“ To all these important natural advantages of this 
favoured country, must be added that of its mineral 
productions. Some of the most viilualde gidd mines 
of New Spain are in this province; but they have not 
yet been extensively workefl, inasmuch as the atten- 
tion of the directors of the mining establishments in 
.Mexico has been principally directed to the mines of 
(inanaxuatu, and of other provinces, silver mines 
being considered more proiitalde than those of gold. 
The Indians of the Upper and Lower JMisteca, as well 
as those of the district of Tehuantepec, collect grains 
of gold in the beds of the rhuilets that dow through 
the muiintains ; and larger masses of gold have been 
found in Oaxaca, tlian in any other part of New 
Spain. Imlicatioiis of silver ore are, likewise, disco, 
verahle in iill the luountaiiious districts ; hut as yet, 
scarcely any attention has been paid to them. In fact, 
there cannot he a doubt that this province abounds in 
all the precious minerals ; and when the iistt of ma- 
chiiiery sliall he introduced, and tlie restrictions on 
human industry and eiiterju’ise be removed, this pro- 
vince will yield as much gohl a/id silver as any otl^*I• 
in America. It is worthy of remark, likewise, that 
coppjT and inui ore liave been found in dilferent parts 
of Oaxaca. In the village of Yunhuitlan^ there is a 
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large piece of metal, which the blacksmiths of the 
place use as an anvil. It was found on the summit of 
a hill near the village, and is of an extraordinary 
weight for its dimensions. Various attempts have 
been made to fuse it, but it has resisted the most 
intense heat.** 

This mass of metal is termed, in some manuscript 
notes, drawn up by generals Teran and Biistamente, 
platina ; a metal which, according to Humboldt, has 
never yet been discovered in any part of America 
north of Panama. Mr. Robinson says : “ The inine> 
ral(^sts will of course pronounce it to be impossible, 
juid we are content.” Whatever the metal may be, 
tlie fact is curious, and the statements of this intelli> 
gent American, being drawn from native sources, 
merit attention. It will not be long before the topo- 
graphy of this valuable province will be better known 
to us. No part of Mexico is more accessible than this 
})rovince. According to Mr. Robinson, an army could 
man;h in 48 hours from the port of Guasacualco to 
the table-land of O^ixaca. We trust that no invading 
army will ever be allowed to make such an experiment ; 
but British and American merchants and travellers 
may ere long be able to report as to the practicability 
of the route. 

It only remains to give some account of the great 
peninsula of Yucatan, situated between the bays of 
Campeachy and Honduras, which forms the inten- 
dancy of 

MERIDA. 

Tins province, wliich is separated, on the south-west, 
by the liio Baradcras or de los Layartos (lizards),* 

* The mouth of this river is stated to be in lat. 21° 34' N. ; long. 

OOO air 15" W. of Paris. 
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from the intendancy of Vera Cruz, is bounded on the 
south by Chiapa and Vera Paz in Guatimala ; and on 
the west, by the English establishments, which extend 
along the eastern coast, from the mouth of the river 
Hondo to the north of Hanover Bay, opposite the 
island of Uhero (Ambergris hey). Cape Catochc, its 
north-eastern point (in lat. 21® 30'), is only 51 leagues 
distant fr(»m Cape San Antonio, the western extremity 
of the island of Cuba, which is supposed at a renurte 
period to have formed part of the American continent. 
The northern coast of Yucatan is observed to follow 
exactly the direction of the “ current of rotation” or 
gulf stream. The peninsula consists of a vast plain, 
intersected from N.E. to S.W. by a chain of hills of 
small elevation. “ Tlie country which extends east 
from t!u;se hills towards the bays of Asc(‘nsion and 
Espiritu Sant<», appears to be the most fertile part, 
ami was the earliest inhabited. The ruins of Euro- 
pean edifices in the island of Cozumel,* in the midst 
of a grove of jiahn-trees, iiidiciite that that island, 
now uninhabited, was, at the coinmenceineut of the 
coiupiest, peopled by Spanish colonists. Since the 
settlement of the English between Omoa and the 
Rio Hondo, the (iovernment, to diminish the wm- 
traband trade, concentrated the S}>anish and Indian 
population in that ])art of the peninsula which is 
west <»f the mountains of Yucatan. Colonists are 
not jxTiiiitted to settle on the eastern coast, on the 
banks of the Rio Bacalar and Kio Homlo ; and all tin's 
vast country remains uniuhahited, with the excej>tion 
of the pirsi(lii) of Salamanca.” 

Tlie extcjit 4)f the intemlancy of Merida, is stated at 
jiearly b‘000 stpiare Icjigues ; the population, in HJ03, 


* Svf vol. i. p. 
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at 405, KOO, being (inly 81 t<i the square league ; and 
this in one of the healthiest, though one of the warm, 
est provinces of e<piiiioctial Ainerica, This calcuhi. 
tioii, however, does not include the several Indian 
triljes Avho have preserved their independence in tlio 
southern part of the mountain district, which is ren- 
dered almost inaccessible by thick ft>rests and the lux- 
uriance of tropical vegetation. The only towns in 
this intendancy inentioiied by irumboldt, are Merida, 
Campeche, and Valladolid. 

Merida do Yucatan, the provincial capital, is sitn- 
at(‘d ten leagues in the interior, in the midst of an 
arid plain ; the jiopulatiou is estimated at 10,000. Its 
small port is called Sixal, situated to the west of (Hm- 
Ikkiiui, opposite a san<l-hauk nearly twelve leagues in 
length, in hit. 21® 10' N., long. 02° 10' 45" W. of 
Paris. Cam])ec]ie has a resident population of 0000. 
The port, formed hy the mouth of tlie Kio do San 
Francisco, is not very secure, and vessels are obliged 
to anchor a great way from the shore. It derives its 
name from two words in the Maya language; cam 
signifying serjicnt, and peefte^ the yaraputa insect 
(acanis), both of which, it may lie inferred, annoy the 
inhabitants. It stands in lat. 10“ 50' 45" N., long. 
02“ f)0' 45" W. B(!tween Campeche and Miwida are 
two very considerable Indian villages, called Xainjio- 
lan and Bquctcliecan. Valladolid is a small town, sur- 
rounded with extensive cotton -plantations. 

Tlie chief exports, besides the famuns Canipwdio 
wood, are cotton and wax. The trees which fur- 
nish this wood, ( Iuemnlo.rylan campechUinum,) gi*ow 
in "abundance in several districts of this inten- 
dancy. The cutting takes place once a year, on 
the banks of the river Champoton, the mouth of 
which is to the south of Campeche, within four leagues 
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of the small village of Lerma. “ It is only with the 
special permission of the intendant of Merida,” Hum- 
boldt says, “ that the merchant can from time to time 
cut down Campeche wood to the east of the mountains, 
near the hays of Ascension, Todos los Santos, and 
Espiritu Santo, where the English carry on an exten- 
sive and lucrative contraband trade.” After being 
cut down, the wood must di*y for a year, before it can 
be sent to Vera Cruz, the Havannah, or Cadiz. The 
tree is not pcculi<ar to YucJilan and Honduras, hut is 
found scattered throughout the forests of the ecpiinoc- 
tial regions, wherever the mean temperature of the 
air is not below 71" of Fahre;tiheit. The climate of 
Merida does not admit of the cultivation of European 
grain, but the inhabitants cultivate maize and the 
manioc root. 

Ilumholdt attributes the salubrity of the climate in 
this intendancy to the extreme dryness of the soil and 
atmosphere. From Campeche to Cape Cato(;he, the 
navigator does not find a single spring of fresh water ; 
but, on the northern coast, a very remarkable pheno- 
menon occurs. At the mouth of the Uio de los I^a- 
gartos, 1300 feet from the shore, springs of fresh water 
spout up from amidst the salt Avater. They arc called 
the hoceas (mouths) de ConiL The learned Traveller 
supposes that, by some strong hydrostatic pressure, the 
fresli water, after bursting the calcareous rock, between 
the clefts of which it has OoAved, is made to rise ab<»ve 
the level of the salt Avater. The same phenomenon is 
found in the bay of Xagua, olF the Island of Cuba. 

The name of New Spain Avas at first given (in 1510) 
only to the peninsula of Yucatan. Orijalv'n, Avho 
landed here the year before the expedition of Cortes, 
Avas astonished at the cultivation of the fields and 
the beauty of the Iiidi.iu edi fares. Cortes aftei’Avards 
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extended tlie name to the whole empire of Montesciiraa. 
Viicatan was never subject, however, to the Aztep 
sultans. The lirst conquerors were struck with the 
advanced civilisation of the inhabitants. They found 
houses built of stone, cemented with lime, pyramidal 
edifices {teocallis)^ which , they compared to Moorish 
mosques, fields enclosed with hedges, and the people 
clothed. Many ruins, particularly of sepulclu'al mo- 
nnments, are still to be discovered to tlie east of the 
small central chain of mountains. The language 
spoken by the Indians of this intendancy is the Maya, 
wliich is extremely guttural, and of which there exist 
four tolerably complete dictionaries. The intcudant 
of Merida bore the title' of captain-general of Ytu^tan, 
and appears to have been in some degree indepimdent 
of the viceroy, it being recognised as a distinct territory. 

We have now completed our survey of the twelve 
intendancies and the three provinces into wliich, by 
the latest arrangement under the colonial system, 
Mexico was divided. We have been coinj>elle<l to 
adhere to that arrangement, and to preserve the name 
of intendancies, although, by the recent political 
changes, these terms have been rendered obsolete, 
and the distribution of the provinces has been some- 
what modified. Tlie present arrangement, however, 
can hardly be considered as definitive. For instance, 
the interior eastern provinces will not ultimately re- 
main consolidated into one state ; Texas will jtrobably 
be annexed to Louisiana, and Saiitaiidi'r aiul Leon 
will detach themselves from Cohahuila. Tiieii, again, 
Durtingo and New Mexico cannot eventually remain 
united, nor will the hitter be always ilepejideut for its 
supplies on the southern pi-oviiires. On the other 
hand, Queretnro and Tabasco seem scarcely entitled 

PAllT IV. I. 
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to rank as separate states. The latter, if detached 
from Vera Cruz, might unite with Chiapa.* Other 
changes will be introduced both in the Mexican 
Federation and that of tlie Central States. As Chiapa, 
however, though usually comprehendetl in Guatimala, 
has adhered to Mexico, and now forms an integral part 
of that republic, it may be proper, before concluding 
our description of the latter country, to give some ac- 
count of it in this place. 

CHIAPA. 

This state, formerly an intendancy of Guatimala, 
is bounded, on the north, by Tabasco; on the north- 
east, by Y^icatan ; on the east, by Totonicapan and 
Suchiltepec ; on the west, by Oaxaca and Vera Cruz ; 
and on tlie south, by the Pacific Ocean. It is 
about 250 miles in length from cast to west, and !H) 
miles in its extreme breadth, lying between lat. 14° 
40', and 17" 30' N., and long. 93“ 1C', and 95“ 40' \V. 
It contains 1 city, I town, 109 vilhiges, and 128,000 
inhabitants.*)' “ Wliat now forms the intendancy of 
Chiapa,” says a native historian, to whom we sluill 
have occasion to make frequent reference hereafter, 
“ was, in the period of its paganism, divided into five 

• We regret that we have not more accurate information on the 
subject of the present arrangement. The enumeration given by 
Mr. Poinsett as taken from the *< Constitutive Act of the Mexican 
Nation," apjiarcntly omits the iiniiortant province of Guadalaxara, 
while it includes, ns a separate state, Xalisvo, a place not any where 
mentioned by Humboldt; only. In his map, we find the port of 
Xaliaco Afatanehe on the coast of that intendancy, near the Cerro 
del Valle, in lat. 21°. If this place Iw important enough to giwe its 
name to the State, it is marvellous that it should never before have 
been heard of. No geographical order Ls observed in the enume- 
ration. 

1 Juarros's Hist, of Gvalimala, p. 21. 
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provinces, peopled by as many different nations, who 
have, to the present day, preserved their distinct 
idioms ; viz. Chiapa, Llanos, Tzendales, Zoqiies, and 
Soconusco. Of the last, the Spaniards fonned tlu' 
government of Soconusco, and of the other four, th(! 
alcaldta mayor of Ciudad Real. By a royal order in 
the year 1764, the latter was again subdivided to form 
the alcaldia mayor of Tiixtla, which was composed of 
the districts of Chiapa and Zoques, while those of 
lilanos and Tzendales remained to Ciudad Real. In 
1790 , the intendancy of Chiapa was created, and these 
three divisions were re-united under the jurisdiction 
of the intendant, who resides in Ciudad Real, and ha.s 
a deputy at Tuxtla, Soconusco, and Coinitan.”* Tlie 
district of Soconusco, however, has been, by tlu* recent 
arrangements, again constituted a separate go\'ern. 
ment; and the above description will not strictly 
apply to the State of Chiapa, which, instead of reach- 
ing to the shores of the Pacific, is bounded by Soco- 
nusco on the soiitli, and must be considered as wliolly 
an inland province. It has already been stated, that 
this province, lying contiguous alike to Mexico) aiul 
the Central States, was claimed by both ; and that, 
the option being given to Uie inhabitants, Chiapa 
declared its wish to Join the Alexican union, while the 
district of So('onusc(» adhered to the (Central Federa- 
tion. Thus, the province has been divided between 
the two Republics. The history of Soconusco abounds 
with vicissitudes. That district was the first into 
which Pedro do Alvarado penetrated, and the first 
Indian villages that were reduced by him to the 
Spanish dominion, were on this j)art of the coast. In 
former times, it was one of the most i>opuloiis and 


* Juarros’s Hist, of Guatimala, p. 14. 
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opulent districts in the kingdom of Onatimala. Its 
ancient cajntal, from which the provincie took its 
name, situated between the villages of San Domingo 
de Escuintla and Acacozagiia, contained a numerous 
population, among whom were 200 Spaniards; but 
upwards of two centuries have elapsed since tin's 
extensive town fell to decay, and l>ccame at length 
entirely abandoned. For some time after the establish- 
ment of the andiencia of Guatimala, Soconusco re- 
mained under the jurisdiction of that of Mexico. By 
an edict of Jan. 20, 1553, it was annexed to the royal 
chancei*y of Guatimala. When that court was trans- 
ferred to the city of Panama, Soconusco reverted to 
the andiencia of Mexico ; but, in Jan. 1569, another 
edict restored it to Guatimala. It is supposed to have 
belonged originally to the diocese of Tlascala ; on the 
creation of the see of Guatimala, it was annexed to 
that see ; for a short time it was transfeiTed to the 
bishopric of Vera Paz, but was soon restored to Gua- 
timala ; and finally, in 1596, it was transferred to the 
bishopric of Chiapa. Its separation from Chiapa 
will probably lead to another ecclesiastical change, 
unless, which is not unlikely, it should be superseded 
by the re-annexation o? the district to the State of 
Chiapa, as a part of the Mexican Union. 

Ciudad Real, or Chiapa dos Espagnos, the capital of 
the intendancy and an episcopal city, is situated in 
the plain of Gueizacatlan, about 200 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, and 130 leagues N.W. of the city of 
Guatimala: lat. 16® 35' N.; long. 94® 16' W. The 
population is inconsiderable, consisting of less than 
4,000 inhabitants, an eighth of whom are Indians. 
The city contains but one parish, that of the cathe- 
dral ; but there are four convents, a nunnery, a church 
dedicated to Our Lady of Charity, two other chapels 
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without the walls, and dye for the Indians, one in 
eacli of their barrios or wards. The Jesuits liad also 
a college here. The to^yn was founded by Diego de 
Mazariegos in 1528, with a view to keep in subjection 
the province which he had with difficulty recovered, 
after .the revolt of the natives in 1528. It was at first 
called Villa Heal ; for a short time it bore the name 
of San Christoval de los Llanos; but, by an edict 
dated July T, 1636, the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
ordered the name to be changed to Ciudad Real, and 
granted it all the honours and privileges of a city. It 
is a place of some trade. In its vicinity are several 
caverns, in which ui‘e found some very beautiful 
stalactites. 

San Bartolomc de los Llanos^ the chief place in the 
district so called, is a large village, containing two 
churches, with a population, including the surrounding 
plantations, of 7i400 souls. San Jacinto Ocosingo^ 
the chief place in the district of T/eudales, contains 
above 3,000 inhabitants. San Domingo CornUan, the 
residence of the deputy-intendaiit, has a iwpulation of 
nearly 7?000, including the plantations. The Domi- 
nicans have a good convent here. San Domingo Sina- 
ckntan is a very ancient village, containing about 
2,000 inhabitants. It formerly belougCMl to the Mexi- 
can empire. In its vicinity are found “ small steel- 
coloured stones, of a cubical figure, and two or three 
lines in length, called St. Aune^s stones,” which are 
believed to have medicinal virtues : it is asserted, 
that persons suffering under hysterical affections 
receive relief from drinking water in Avhich they have 
bedn boiled.” Sun Juan Chamula is a large village ; 
the population exceeding 6,000 i)ersons. San Fer- 
nando de Guadalupe^ a village on the bank of the 
river Tuliju, nine leagues from Tuinbala, was founded 
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by the intendant of the province, in 1794, with the 
view to facilitate the navigation of the river, and, by 
its means, to open a communication with Campeche, 
the lake of Terminos, Carmen, and other contiguous 
points. It contains a few Spanish and Mulatto fami- 
lies, and about 200 Indians. The soil is fertile, and 
adapted to the cultivation of the cane, pepper, and 
co(;ua. Tuwtla^ the residence of the deputy-intendaut 
of the district to which it gives its name, contains a 
custom-house, a post-office, and a tobacco-manufac- 
tory.'* The population consists of a few Spanish fami- 
lies, and some miilaitoes, but the greater part are 
Indians, amounting altogether to between 4 and 5,000 
souls. This place is 18 leagues from Ciudad Real, 
and 140 leagues from Guatimala. Tecpatlan^ the 
chief place in the district of Zoques, contains about 
2,800 inhabitants. Hut the largest place in the whole 
province is Chiapa dos /nrfios, a very ancient village, 
founded in 1527* It is advantageously situated in a 
valley near the banks of the river Tabasco, in lat. 17® 
W N., long. 03® .'iS' W. ; almut 30 miles W. of Ciudad 
Real, and 358 miles S.E. of Mexico. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Indians, but they arc reported to be rich, 
and a great deal of sugar is grown in the district. 
Tliey are said to umouiit to about 4,000 families.* 
During the day, the heat is exct?8sive, but the nights 
are cold. This place enjoys many privileges, and will 
probably rise in importance. We find it, indeed, 
deiioniiiiated in Alcedo's Dictionaiw, a city. 

The climate of this intendancy is for the most part 
hot and moist, but there are large tr^icts of rugged, 


• Don D. Juarrofl states the population at inhabitants. 
Unless tills be an error of the prc:a for IS.riiJo, the iUscrepanc7 is 
unaccountably great. 
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mountainous country, covered with forests of cedar, 
cypress, pine, and walnut-trees. Extensive woods are 
found also in the lower reipon, which abound with tlie 
American lion {miztli\ the jaguar or ounce, the wild 
hoar, parrots of great beauty, and great numbers of ser- 
peats. Goats, sheep, and pigs, of the European breed, 
have inulti])lied in this province to a remarkable degree ; 
and the breed of horses is so much esteemed, that 
colts are sent to Mexico. The chief productions are 
cotton, cocoa, maize, cochineal, honey, and aromatic 
gums. Our information with regard to this province 
is very vague and imperfect, but it is evident that a 
very” small proportion of it has been brought under 
cultivation. The population does not amount to quite 
live-sixths of that of Vera Cruz, which contains only 
38 inhabitants to every square league, but is about 
twice as large. It appears, however, to have been, 
prior to the conquest, the seat of an advanced civi- 
lisation, and to have been well peopled. Near the 
village of San Domingo PaJenqne^ on the borders of 
Yucatan, are considerable vestiges of an Indian capi- 
tal, which were accidentally discovered al>out the 
middle of the last century, in the midst of a fertile 
and salubrious tract of country, almost entirely depo- 
pulated. These remains, although both their anti- 
quity and their architectural beauty have been ab- 
surdly magnified, are highly interesting, and merit 
the attention of future travellers, “ This metropolis,” 
says Don Domingo .Juarros, the historian of Giiati- 
mala, like another Herculaneum, not indeed over, 
whelmed by the torrent of another Vesuvius, but con- 
cealed for ages in the midst of a vast desert, remained 
unknown until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when some Spaniards having penetrated the dreary 
solitude, found themselves, to their great astonisli- 
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inent, within sight of the remains of what had once 
been a superb city, six leagues in circumference. The 
solidity of its edifices, the stateliness of its palaces, 
and the magnificence of its public works, were not 
surpassed by the vastness of its extent: temples, altars, 
sculptures, and monumental stones, bear testimony to 
its vast antiquity.’* The hieroglyphics and emblems 
found here, are represented liy the learned historian 
as bearing so strong a resemblance to those of the 
Egyptians, that he is strongly inclined to ascribe them 
to a colony of that nation ! 

The marvellous report brought back by the first 
discoverers having reached the ears of the Spanish 
Government, a royal mandate was issued in May 
1780) directing a further examination of these mins; 
and Captain Don Antonio del Rio was appointed by 
tlie Captain>general of Guatimala, to carry the man- 
date into execution. Being provided with a corps of 
Indian pioneers, he proceeded to the spot ; but he had 
first to open a road to the “ Paleiician city,” and a 
fortnight was occupied with felling and firing the 
timber with which the ruins were inaccessibly sur- 
rounded. Having succeeded by this means in ol)tain- 
ing not only a clear pcath, but a wholesome atmosphere 
for his further operations, he set to work on the 
Ca^as (te Fiedras, as the mins are called ; and ulti- 
mately, he says in his Report, “ there remained nei- 
ther a window nor a doorway blocked up, a partition 
that was not thrown down, nor a room, corridor, 
court, or tower, unexplored, nor a subteiTanean piissage 
ill which excavations were not effected from two to 
three yards in dejith.” The original manuschpt 
document in which Don Antonio giv(»s an account of 
his proceedings, was brought to light not many years 
ago, in an examination of the public archives of the 
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city of Guntimala. It has since been ma<le public in 
the shape of an English translation, together with the 
h>arne(l commentary of Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, of 
New Giiatimala, who is still more coniident than his 
fellow-citi/en as to their Egyptian origin.* Don 
Antonio's description of the site is as follows. 

From Palenqiic, the last town northward in the 
province of Ciudad Real do Chiapa, taking a south- 
westerly direction, and ascending a ridge of high land 
that divides the kingdom of Gnatiinala from Yucatan 
or Campeche, at the distance of two leagues is tlie 
little river Micol, whose waters flowing in a westerly 
direction, unite with the great river Tnlija, which 
bends its course towai*ds the prrwinee of Tabasco. 
Having passed the 5Iic4)l, tho ascent begins ; and at 
half a league from thence, the traveller ca-osses a little 
stream culled Otolum, discharging its waters into the 
before-meiitioiUHl (nirrent. Fr«)in this point, heaps of 
mins are discovered, which render the road very tiifli- 
cult for another half league, when yon gain tlie height 
on which the intone Houses are situated, being fourteen 
in number, some more dila])idated tlinn others, l)ut 
still having many of their apartments perfectly dis- 
cernible. 

“ A rectangular area, three hundred yards in 
breadth by four hundred and fifty in length, presents 
a plain at the base of the highest mountain forming 
the ridge ; and in the c-eiitre is situated tho largest 
of these stnictures which has as yet lieeii discoverejl. 
It stands on a mound twenty yards high, ami is sur. 
munded by the other edifices, namely, five to the 
northward, four to the southward, one to the south- 

* “ Dfun ijitim i>f thn Ruins of un Aiirieiit Citff, dismvrfrd »rn, 
rakufjuc, in the hiui^bm »•/ iinutumla" ix.c. 4lo. Luncloii, HL'2. 

1 . 1 
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west, and thn*e to tlic eastward. In all directions, 
the fragments of other fallen buildings are to be seen 
extending along the mountain, that stretches east and 
west, about three or four leagues either way ; so that 
the wliole range of this mined town maybe computed 
to extend between seven and eight leagues. But its 
breadth is by no means equal to its length, being little 
more than lialf a league wide at the point where the 
ruins terminate, which is towards the river Micol, that 
winds round the base of the mountain, whence descend 
small streams that wash the foundation of the ruins 
on their banks ; so that, were it not for the thick um- 
brageous foliage of the trees, they Avoiild present to 
tlu! view so many beautiful serpentine rivulets.” 

The rivers abound with turtle and the smaller shell- 
fisli, and running to the cast, north, and west, afford 
the utmost facility to inland traffic. An abundance 
of wild fruit-trees, the sapote, the plantain, tlu! agiia- 
cate, the rainote, and the cassava, indicate what the 
soil would yield under proper cultivation. Under the 
largest building there runs a subterranean aqueduct, 
built of stone, of great solidity.” The description 
given of the Casas dc piedras is vague and confused, 
ami has the further disadvantage of appearing in a 
very indifferent translation ; l»ut, in the absence of a 
more accurate account, it may not be unacceptable to 
the reader. 

“ The interior of the large building is in a style of 
architecture strongly reseni!)ling the Uothic ; and, 
from its rude and massive construction, promises great 
durability. The entrance is on the eastern side, by a 
portico or corridor thirty-six yards (raras) in length 
and three in breadth, supported by plain rectangular 
I»illars, without cither basw or j»edestals, upon wliicli 
lliere are square smooth stones of more than a foot in 
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lliickness, lurmiiig an architrave ; while on the ex- 
terior snperheies are shields of a species of stucco; and 
over these stones, there is another plain rectangular 
Muck, live feet long and six broad, extending over two 
of the pillars. Medallions or compartments in stucco, 
containing different devices of the same material, 
ap]»ear as decorations to the chambers ; and it is pre- 
sumable from the vestiges of the heads wliieh can still 
he traced, that they were the busts of a series of kings 
or lords to whom the natives were sul>ject. Between 
the medallions tliere is a range of windows like niches, 
passing from one end of the wall to the other : some 
of tliem are s<[uare, some in the form of a Greek cross, 
being about two feet high and eight inches deep. 
Beyond the corridor there is a scpiare court, eiitere<l 
by a flight of seven steps. The north side is entirely 
in ruins, hut sufilcient trac4‘S remain to slicw that it 
once had a chamber and airridor similar to those on 
the eastern side, and which continued (‘iitirely along 
the several angles. The south side has four small 
cliambers, with no other oniamciii; tlian one or two 
little windows like those already described. The 
western side is correspondent to its opposite in all 
res])ects but in the variety of expression of the figures 
in stucco: these are much more rude and ridiculous 
than tlie otliers, and can he attributed only to the 
most uncultivated Indian capjicity. The device is a 
sort of grotesque mask with a crown and long heard 
like that of a goat, under w'hich are two Greek crosses, 
one within the other. 

“ Proceeding in the same dinxition, there is another 
court, similar in length to the last, but not so broa<l, 
having a passage round it that romrnunicat(?d with 
the* opjKisite side: in this ])assage tiicre arc* two chain, 
bers like those above mentioned, and an interior gal< 
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lery, looking on one side upon the court-yard, and 
commanding on the other a view of the ojjeii country. 
In this part of tlie edifice, some pillars yet remain, on 
which are relievos apparently representing the sacri- 
iice of some wretched Indian, the destined victim of a 
sanguinary religion. 

lleturning by the south side, the tower presents 
itself to notice: its height is sixteen yards; and to 
the four existing stories of the building * was perhaps 
added a fifth with a cupola* These stories diminish 
in size, and are without ornament. The tower has a 

well-imitated artihcinl entrance Behind the four 

chambers already mentioned, there are two others of 
larger dimensions, very well ornamented in the nide 
Indian style, and which appear to have been used as 
oratories. Beyond these oratories, and extending from 
north to south, are two apartments, each twenty- 
seven yards long by little more than thrie broad; 
they contain nothing worthy of notice, excepting a 
stone of ail elliptioal form, embedded in the w'all, 
about a yard aliove the pavement, the height of 
which is one yard and a quarter, and the breadth one 
yard. Below this stone, is a plain, rectangular block, 
more than two yards long by one yard four inches 
broad, and seven inches thick, placed upon four feet 
in form of a table, with a figure in bas-relief, in the 
attitude of supporting it. Characters or symbols 
adorn the edges of the table. At the extremity of 
this apartment, and on a level with the pavement, 
there is an aperture like a hatchway, two yards long 
and more than one broad, leading to a subterranean 
passage by a flight of steps, which, at a regular 
distance, forms flats or landings, each having its 


* Tlicic arc only three floors in the subjoined elchiiig. 
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respective doorivay ornamented in front. Otlier 
o])eniii{rs lead to tliis subterranean avenue. On reach- 
ing the second door, artificial light became necessary 
to the descent into this gloomy abode, \vhich was by 
a very gentle declivity. It has a turning at right 
angles ; and at the end of the side-passage, there is 
another door, communicating with a chamber sixty- 
four yards long, and almost as large as those before 
dcscrit)ed. Beyond this room there is still another, 
similar in every respect, and having light admitted 
into it by some windows commanding a corridor* 
fronting the south, and leading to the exterior of the 
edifice. Neither bas-reliefs nor any other emliellish- 
ments were found in these places, nor did they present 
to notice any object, exce|)t some plain stones, two 
yards and a half long by one yard and a quarter broad, 
arranged horizontally upon four square stands of 
masonry, rising about half a yard above the ground. 
These 1 consider to have beeii receptacles for sleeping. 
U(;re all the doors terminated. 

On an eminence to the smith is another edifice, 
of about forty yards in height, forming a parallelo- 
gram, and resembling the first in the style of its 
architecture. It has square pillars, an exterior gal- 
lery, and a saloon twenty yards long by three anil a 
half broad, embellished with stucco luedio-reliefs, 
representing female figures with children in their 
arms, all of the natural size: these figures are without 
heads. In the inner wall of the gallery, on each side 
of the door leading into the tuiloon, are tlirce stones, 
three yards in lieight and upwards of one in breadth, 

* lluw this consists wiih its suhtmnucuus positiun, we cannot 
explain: there is ]>robubly some error. 
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covered witli hieroglyphics in bas-relief. The whole 
of this gallery and saloon are paved. 

“ lieaving this structure, and ])assing by the mins 
of many others, which were probably accessory to the 
principal edifice, the declivity conducts to an optm 
space, whereby the approach to amrther house in a 
southerly direction is rendered practicable East- 

ward of this structure are three small eminences form- 
ing a triangle, upon each of which is a square build- 
ing, eighteen yards long by eleven broad, of the same 
architecture as the former, but having, along thin 
roofingwS, several superstmctures al>out three yards 
high, resembling turrets, covered with ornaments and 
devices in stucco. In the interior of the first of these 
three mansions, at the end of a gallery almost en- 
tirely dilapidated, is a saloon having a small chamber 
at each extremity. In the centre of the saloon is an 
oratory, nither more than three yards square, j)re- 
seutiiig on each side of the entrance a perpendicular 
stoiu', wliereon is portrayed the image of a man in 
bas-reli(‘f. Tlie outward decoration is (»)nfined to a 
sort of moulding, finished with small stucco bri»:ks, 
on which are bas-reliefs. The pavement of the oratory 
is quite smooth, and eight inches thick. On perfo- 
rating it in order to make an excavation, I found, 
about half a yanl deej), a small round earthen vessel, 
about a foot in diameter, fitted horizontally with a 
mixture of lime to another of the same quality and 
dimensions. The digging being continued, a quarter 
of a yard beneath Ave discovere<l a circular stone of 
rather larger diameter than the first articles ; and on 
reiTuiving this, a cyliiuirical cavity presented itself, 
about «i foot witle and the third of a foot de(*p, con- 
taining a Hint litnce (laiice-/tm//), two small conical 
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pyramids with the figure of a heart in dark crystulliso<l 
stone, (known by the name of challa,) and two small 
earthen jars with covere, containing small stones and 
a hall of vermilion.” 

The two other edifices are of similar architectun', 
divided internally in the s<ime manner ; and here also, 
the Don states, M'ere found, hy excavating under what 
he calls the oratories, a Hint lance or lance-head, two 
conical pyramids with the representation of a heart, 
and two earthen jars. On digging in other parts, 
they found small pieces of challa ” in the shape r)f 
lancets or razorddades,” and a niimher of small hones 
and teeth, Avhich, together with specimens of the 
masonry, and representations of the principal bas- 
reliefs, were lorwardetl hy Don Antonio to the com- 
mandant-general, ill order to he transmitted to 
Europe. 

Among the sevcmteeii plates which accompany tlie 
English translation, there is but one tliat exliihits any 
of the edifices. In this is represemted a s<|uare build- 
ing witli two receding stories, whiiOi has apparently 
been carried liiglier. This we jn’esume to In* the 
tower referred to. There are stpiare windows within 
arched niches, rudely cut ; and between each story, 
a sort of frieze or ledge runs round the building. 
Branches of trees apj>ear to have forced their way 
through the walls. The otlier plates contain repre- 
sentations of the bas-reliefs. Thesi; consist chielly of 
figures ill varied dresses and attitudes, and with dif- 
ferent accompaniments, hut all more or less decorously 
plothed, with caps or helmets adorned ivith fiowers, 
pearls, and sundry nondescript ornainents. Necklaces 
and strings of jiearls are a conspicuous decoration of 
most of the figures. But the most striking peculiarity 
in these representations is, the physiognomy of the 
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countenances, which is of one strongly marked cha- 
racter, though the individuals differ. A prt)digious 
development of feature, especially of that which would 
he called the nose, but which in theso personages 
comes nearer to a beak, is common to all of them ; in 
almost all, the cliin recedes not less remarkably than 
the proboscis protrudes; while some of the visages 
have the additional recommendation of being fearfully 
under-hung. This is especially the case with an old 
)»riest in a cap and apron, who holds an infant in 
his arms, doubtless with no very good purpose. In 
one of the plates, a figure whom we take to be a 
deity, is seated on a curious sort of throne, with one 
leg brought up into the lap, and the other depending, 
very much after the fashion of some of the Hindoo 
cehistials, who prefer very odd and uncomfortable 
jKistures. This personage is very significantly point- 
ing upwards with the fore-6nger of the left hand, 
while the middle finger of the right is brought to rest 
emphatically upon the thumb, like a ]iersoii talking 
with his fingers. The throne is ornamented with an 
enormous heiid and claw of an animal on each side of 
it ; and perched on these heads are two undefiiUMl 
imp-like forms, with something resembling a flame 
proceeding from their forehead. In the next plate, a 
medallion of inferior execution represents a personage 
adorned with ear-rings, neirklace, and bracelets, but 
no clothing except round the waist, seated d la Turque 
oil a two-headed monster, and receiving a present 
from a full-dressed figure in a kneeling attitude. A 
smaller medallion, in the rudest style, rejiresents a tree 
with a serpent twining round the tnink, and a bird 
lierched on a branch liard by ; and another presents a 
naked youlli kneeling, and looking into the ojieii jaws 
of a monstrous head, while another pair of tusks are 
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protruding at his back. It is observable, that none 
of the figures have a martial character, nor have they 
any weapon at all resembling a sword. But what the 
strange instruments are which tliey hold, or what they 
arc engaged in, and what is the import of the strange 
hierc^lyphies fltmrished round the largest drawing, 
we are unable to teU.* All the figures are beardless. 
The protruding under -lip is so much out of nature, 
that it suggests the ideii of an artificial extension; 
and one might imagine that these personages set th i 
fashion of wearing the botoquc* One of the figures 
has, suspended from the neck, a very pretty orna- 
ment, which seems meant for an image of the sun. 
Other drawings are referred to in the Report, 
though they did not find their way with the MS. 

* Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, however, with an ingenuity and i>c- 
netration truly marvcHuus, finds out the whole history of America 
in these rude representations, and tells us who the |)ersonagca arc, 
as readily as if they had all been his patients. The principal figure, 
it seems, is no other than Votan, great-grandsem of Noah, who was 
the first man sent by God to America ** to divide and portion out 
these Indian lands.” Me Wtis not only a great prince, but an his- 
torical writer; and an account of his birth, i)arentage, and adven- 
tures, drawn u]i by himself, fell into the hands of the bishop of 
Ciiiiipa, Don Francesco Nunez de la Vega, author of the Dio- 
cesan Constitutions,” printed at Rome in who was led to 
withhold it from the public only by his religious scruples, “ on 
account of the mischievous use the Indians maiic of their histories 
in their superstition of or demonology. It is much to 

be rcgrctlctl, as the Doctor very snpicntly observes, “ that the 
place is unknown where these precious documents of liistory were 
de))nsitcd.” But a still more lamentable loss to the world lias liecii 
sustained in the destruction, by the hands of the same nrlluHlox 
but over-zealous prelate, of certain large earthen vases containing 
figures in stone of the ancient Indian Pagans, which the unerring 
tesiimony of tradition n.srrilx.'d to the same worthy American 
liatrlirch, and which consequently must have been the most 
ancient pottery now to be met with. 
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to the publisher, representing serpents, lizards, sta- 
tiies of men with palms in their hands, others beat- 
ing drums and dancing, &c. &c. 

According to the testimony of a monk of Merida, 
who gave the account to Captain Del Rio, about 
twenty leagues south of that city are found the 
remains of similar edifices, the largest of which is in 
good preservation. Eight leagues to the northward 
of Merida arc ruined walls of other stone-houses, 
which increase in number in an easterly direction. 
At Mani on the Rio de los Lagartos^ is a very 
ancient palace,’* resembling that at Palenque, which 
was fur some time inhabited by the Franciscans while 
their convent was building : in tlie centre of the prin- 
cipal area stands a conical pillar or pyramid of stones. 
On the road from Merida to Bacalar occur many 
other buildings. These are evidently the pyramidal 
edifices whicjh struck the Spanish conquerors with so 
much surprise on their first landing in the peninsula 
of Yucjitan, and wliich they compared to Moorish 
mosques. Tliere can be no dcnibt of their sepulchral 
character, although they may have answered, like 
other ancient monuments, the double purpose of 
temples and tombs. The province of Chiapa would 
thus seem to have received its aboriginal ]>opu1atiun 
from the same source as the peninsula of Yucatan ; 
and if the language spoken by the Indians should 
proveto be the Maya, (a point wliich we must look to 
some future traveller to ascertain,) there will be no 
room for hesitation in referring these monuments of 
ancient civilisation to a race distinct from the Aztec, 
and bearing more affinity to the Zapotec Tndiahs 
of Oaxaca. The Cyclopean masonry of the Cholulan 
builders, differs scarcely less specifically from the 
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architecture of Mitla and Palenque, than the temples 
of Nubia from the pyramids of Gheeza. 

CONCLUSION. 

We must now take leave of this interesting^ portion 
of the New Continent, — the most interesting per- 
haps, in respect of its physical features, its natural 
curiosities, and tlie monuments of its ancient civilisa- 
tion. To Mexico and Peru alone, of all the couii- 
tries in the western hemisphere, belongs a trtiditional 
history stretching back into an undeiined antiquity, 
and connecting the present generation with an an- 
cestry greater than themselves. Kudo and insignili. 
cant as are the Mexican pyramids and sepulchres in 
comparison of tlie stupendous works of Theban and 
Persepolitan architects, and comparatively modern as 
is their supposed (bite, they have an interest peculiar 
to themselves, arising from their being the only 
monuments of man in these extra-mundane regions 
(as the whole continent might be termed in relation 
to the world of history), and from their obvious 
affinity to those which superstition and despotic 
posver have erected in the Old World.* What they 
want us works of art, they acijiiire as moral pheno- 
incna. Among the nations who have disappeared in 
the Old \Porld, it is the conjecture of Humboldt, that 


* “ A small number of nations, far distant from each other, the 
Etruscans, the Kgy])tians, the Thibelians, and the Aztecs, exhibit 
striking analogies in their buildings, their religious institutions, 
their division of time, and their mystic notions, —analogies which 
are as (lilficult to explain as the rcialions that exist between 
the Sanscrit, the Persian, thcGrwk, and the Janguagos of German 
origin.’’ — Humboldt’s Kmwrc/icy.n'ol. i. p. 1 1. 
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the remains of some may yet be preserved iii the 
scanty tribes who are dispersed through the vast soli- 
tudes of America, That hitherto it has been found 
impossible to ascertain the period when the communi- 
cation between the two continents was hrst esta- 
blished, can waken no surprise, when it is considered 
how totally ignorant we are of the early history 
of those Asiatic nations to whom the Toltecs, the 
Aztecs, the Muyscas, and the Peruvians present the 
nearest analogies. No liistorical fact, no tradition,** 
says tlie learned Traveller, connects the nations of 
South America with those that inhabit the countries 
north of the Isthmus of Panama.** And yet, their phy- 
siological afHnity is not more decisively marked than 
the anal(^es found in their institutions and history. 
“ Men with beards, and of lighter complexions than 
the natives of Anahuac, Cundinainarca, and the ele- 
vated plain of Cuzco, make their appearance without 
any indication of the place of their birth ; and,, bearing 
the titles of high.priests, of legislators, of the friends 
of peace and the ai ts whidi flourish under its auspices, 
oj)erute a sudden change in the policy of nations, who 
hail their arrival with veneration, Quetzal(X)atl, 
Bochica, and Maiico Capac, are the sacred names 
of these mysterious beings. Quetzalcoatl, clothed in 
a black, sacerdutid robe, comes from Paimco on tho 
shores of the Gulf of j\iexico. Bochica, the Buddh of 
the Miiyscas, presents himself on the high plains 
of Bogota, where he arrives from the savannas which 
stretch along the eastern foot of the cordilleras. 
Some learned men have pretended to discover that 
these strangers xvere shi])wm;ked Europeans, or the 
descendants of those Scandinavians who, in the 
eleventh century, visited Greenland, Newfoundland, 
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and perknps Nova Scotia ; • but a slip'lit reflection on 
the period of the Toltec migrations, on the monastic 
institutions, tlie symbols of tvorsliip, the calendar, 
and the form of the monuments of Choliila, of Soga- 
mozo, and of CuzcOj leads us to conclude, that it 
was not in the north of Europe that Quetzalcoatl, 
Bochica, and Manco Capac framed the'r code of laws. 
Every consideration leads us rather towards Eastern 
Asia, — to those nations who have been in contact 
with the inhabitants of Thibet, to the Shamanist Tar., 
tars, and the beiU'ded Ainos of the isles of Jesso and 
Sachalin.” f 

The annals of the J^fexican empire appear to go 
back as far as the sixth century of the Christian ora, 
-.-the epoch of the emigration of the Toltccs from the 
banks of the Rio GUa, Even this era is antecedent to 
the rise of Mohammedisin, and the earliest authentic 
records of Arabian histo^J^ But when wo consider 
the strortg instinctive disposition of scmi-civilised na- 
tions to perpetuate, by mmthanieal imitation, the 8.1010 
forms, and to adhere in all their works to a primitive 
type or model, — a <liKpositioii remarkably eharactew- 
istic of the tribes of Eastern Asia, — these monuments 
of the ancient Mexicans would seem to c.irry ns l)a<’.k 
to a period fur more remote than tluir actual constnic- 

* The learned Author himself, however, remarks In .mother 
place: " They who h.ave studied the history of tlie Scandinavian 
nations in the heroic times, must be struck at finding in Mexico a 
n.ime (Vntan, or Vodan) widch recals that of Wo«lan, or Odin." 
According to the learned researches of Sir William Jones, Odin and 
Boudha, or Dudcih, arc probtibly one and tlic same ]icrson ; and 
i^ is curious to observe, remarks M. Humboldt, ** that tlic names 
of Bond-var, Wtjd/in'n-dair (Wednesday), and Votan, denote in India, 
in Scandinavia, and in Mexico (Ohiaiia), a day of a small period.” 
These coincidences, however, arc t;illacioui> data for reasoning.— 
See Hm-archest vol. i. pp. l/J. .'HW. 

f Ui'sc.'ircljcs, vol. i. pp. 
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tioii. In thorn we doubtless have the fac-similes of the 
works of their Asiatic ancestry ; and viewed in this 
light, they serve as legendary records, embodied tradi- 
tions of a primeval race. Their specific date becomes 
but a starting-post from which imagination takes her 
flight into the fabulous regions of history. 

Various interesting topics of inquiry suggest them- 
selves relative to the remarkable concentration of 
population, as well as of civilisation, in the central 
regions of America; — the successive emigrations 
which must have taken place at remote intervals ; 
the distinctive features of the hunter, pastoral, and 
agricultural tribes of America; — and the probable 
course of thi? great stream of {M)pulation soTithward, 
till we reach the shores of the mighty Amazons, 
which seems the limit of aboriginal civilisation. These 
subjects, however, lie far out of our province, and we 
refer to them merely with a view to furnish hints to 
future travellers. 

The mineral treasures of Mexico form, at the pre- 
sent moment, its strongest attraction ; and owing to 
the influx of foreign capital which they are occasion- 
ing, the ]\Iexican mines may prove indirectly, what 
mines have rarely proved, the sources of national 
prosperity. AVe have endeavoured to convey the 
amjdest information on this point that we at present 
possess, and shall liave occasion to recur to the subject 
before w'e close the volume. T») the eye of the 
philanthropist, however, or of tlie enlightened poli- 
tician, neither tlie mines, nor the monuments, nor 
any of the physical jdienomena of Mexico, constitute 
the chief interest of this rising country. The sudden 
apparition of the volcano of Jorullo itself, is not a 
more striking event in' the natural history of tho 
globe, than is the formation of a connected chain 
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of federal republics in the two Americas, in its moral 
history. Unhappily signalised as their birth has been 
by devastation and terror, now tliat the convulsion 
has subsided, they will be found, we- trust, to have 
supplied, as it were, the soil in which social institu- 
tions, the public virtues, and domestic charities shall 
strike <leep and flourish. An immense rcs|)onsibility 
has devolved on the j)resent federal government, to 
whom it has l)een confided to conduct the grand social 
experiment to its issue. IMay the result justify the. 
universal admiration which is entertained for the 
character of the truly patriotic president, — the Mexi- 
can Washington, and th.at of his hrai'O and generou.H 
compeer ! And may the wonls not be forgotten witli 
which the Traveller to whom both Mexico and 
Europe are so greatly indebted, concludes his Political 
Essay, — “ That the prosperity of the whites is inti- 
mately connected with that of the copper-coloured 
race ; and that there can bci no durable prosperity for 
the two Americas, till this unfortunate race, humi- 
liated, hut not degraded by long ojipressioii, sliall par- 
ticipate in all the advantages re.sulting from the 
progress of civili.satioii and the improvement of social 
order.” 


END OF MEXICO. 
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GUATIMALA.* 


[A Fcileral Republic, extending from about long. 4.V W. to 05'^ 
W., and from lat. BP to 17® N. ; bounded, on the N.W. by 
Mexico; on the N. and E. by the Atlantic; on the S.E. by 
Colombia ; and on the S. and S.W. by Lhe Pacific Ocean.] 

The kingdom of Guatimala “ received its name from 
the word Qnauhtemali^ which, in the IMexican lan- 
guage, means a decayed log of wood, becaiiso the 
lllexiean Indians who accompanied Alvaratio, found, 
near the palace of the kings of Kachiqnel, an old 
worm-eaten tree, and gave this name to the capital,” 
Such is the statement adopted by Don Domingo 
Juarros, in his History of the Kingdom of Gtiatimala, 
as the tnie origin of the mune. Some writers, how- 
ever, he tells ns, have derived it from Uhatczwalha^ 
which signifies, in the Tzendale dialect, a mountain 
that tlirowM out water, alliidijig, doubtless, to the 
mountain on the skirts of which the city of Guatimala 
was built.” With duo submission to tbe bistori.'in, 
we imdiiie to the latter et}nnology ; first, because it 
appears extremely unlikely that the name of the king- 
dom should not be more ancient than tlic Spanisli 
conquest ; and secondly, because Alvarado would not 
have left it to Alexicaii Iiulians to name the city. 
The Aztec word QnauhlU signifies eagle, in whicli 
sepse it occurs in composition in tbe words Quatihihi* 
chan^ house of the esigle, (a Mexican city,) and 
• 

* More properly Gi’atkmala; but we liavc adiicrcd to tlie 
U'iual orthography. 
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Quauhtemotsdn, the name of the last sultan of 
Tcuochtitlan. We cannot affirm that Quauhtemali 
may not signify a log of wood, but, if it be really 
derived from an Aztec word, we should deem an 
etymology referring to the eagle far more plausible. 
The mountain affords, in all probability, the true 
derivation. Another etymology, however, is given by 
one historian, Francisco de Fuentes y Gusman, avIio 
derives the name from Coctecmaian^ signifying “milk- 
wood,”— a peculiar tree found only in the neighbour- 
hood of the supposed site of the original capital, where 
now stands the village of Tzaciialpa. liastly, Juarros 
suggests, that the word may possibly be merely a 
corruption of the name of Juitemal, the first king of 
Guatimala, as Quiche was named from Nimaquiche, 
and Nicaragua from the cacique of the same name. 
It is not quite clear, however, that the iwime of the 
territory has not, in some of these instances, led to the 
invention of a name for its sovereign; and the 
existence of King Juitemal is not sufficiently esta- 
blished to afford a solid basis for this ingenious con- 
jecture. 

At the time of the conquest(A.D. 1524) this region 
is stated to have been well peopled by morj! than thirty 
distinct trilies, each governed by its own chief, and 
having its peculiar dialect. Those tribes were con- 
tinually at war with each other, and the ancient 
distinctions are still perpetuatcil in the variety of 
languages and dissimilar customs which arc found in 
the different provinces. The 3Iexican or Aztec lan- 
guage is spoken by the Pipil Indians, who are settled 
along the coasts of the Pacific, and by some other 
tribes ; besides this, no fewer than twenty-four 
dialects, peculiar to Guatimala, are still said to In* 
spoken, the names of which are, the Quiche, the 
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Kacliiquel, the Zutiigil, the ]\lain, the Pocomam, the 
Piipuluca, the Silica, the Chorti, the Alaguilac, the 
Caichi, the Pochoiichi, the Ixil, the Zot'/il, the 
Tzeiidal, the Chapaiieca, the Zuque, the Coxoh, the 
Cliahahal, the Choi, the Uzpanteca, the Leiica, the 
Agiiacateca, the Qiiecchi, aiid the Nuhiiate or Pipil. 
Tlie Maya laiigiuige is also spoken in Chiapa. “ It 
is true,” says Don Domingo Juarros, “ there is 
a strung resemblance between some of the idioms ; 
and the Indians of one tribe can understand those 
of another from analogy : these instances, Iniwever, 
are not very frequent, nor can the intercourse be 
maintained with sufficient clearness and precision 
to enable them to traffic with each other readily 
and satisfactorily.” The learned Don labours with 
patriotic solicitude to shew, that his country was 
never subject to the Mexican sovereigns. The jiroofs 
ho adduces are, first, that the Alexicans always com. 
polled the inhabitants of the countries they coiniuered 
to adopt their language, but the Aztec is not the })re- 
vailing language in Guatimala ; secondly, that at the 
time of the conquest, the Spaniards found no open 
road from Mexico to Chiapa, but only narniw 
paths, in many plain’s overgrown by vegetation. The 
latter is a very weak and insufficient argument. 
That there was an intercoui'se between the two conn, 
tries is indubitable, and there must therefore have 
been what the natives would call a road. Act'iirding 
to the tradition recited by thcleai’iied Historian him. 
self, the Tiilteca or Toltec Indians, the most jiowerful 
and civilised of all the nations of (iiiutiinula, came 
originally from the neighbourhood of Tula, in the 
kingdom of Mexico. Tliis emigration took place by 
direction of an <ira<-le, in cmssequence of the great 
increase of the population, in the reign of Nimaquiche, 
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the fifth king of the Tultec^as. “ In performing this 
journey, they expended many years, sulfered extra- 
ordinary hardships, and wandered over an immense 
tract of country, until they tliscovered a large lake 
(the lake of Atitaii), and resolved to fix their habita- 
tions in a convenient place at a short distance from it, 
which they called Quiche, in commemoration of their 
king Nimaquiche (Quiche the Great), who died 
during their peregrination.” The time of this emi- 
gration, it is, of course, impossible to ascertain with 
precision. Nimaquiche was succeeded by his son 
Aexopil, from whom Kicab Tamil), the contemporary 
of llloiitezuma II., was the fourteenth in succession 
who reigned in Utatlan, the capital of Quiche. 
Allowing twenty years to a reign, this would carry 
back the foundation of the Toltec empire of Quiche to 
nearly the middle of the thirteenth century, about 
thirty or forty years after the arrival of the Aztecs in 
the valley of Mexico.* So far the accounts would 
seem to agree. Autzol, or Ahuitzotl, the eighth 
sultan of Tenochtitlaii, is stated to have sent a s])ecial 
embassy to the kings of Quiche, Kachiquel, and 
Zutiigil, with the j)rofessed object of establishing 
ail alliance between the two kingdoms; but those 
chiefs, suspecting the sincerity of bis proposiils, dis- 
missed the A/tec tiinbassudors, whom they regiirded 
as no better tb.m spies, untb evasive answers and less 
than usual courtesy. The King of Quiche alleged 
that he could not understand their language : if so, 
two hundred and fifty years must have prodnctnl a 
great change either in the dialect of Tenochtitlaii or 
ill that of Utatlan, as they must originally have bfeen 
the same. The kings of both countries were of the 


* See vol. i. p. Ciy. 
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same race. “It appears, too,” says Juarros, “ that 
these prina^s acknowledged the relationship, and 
maintained a communication with each other ; for it 
is related in a nianustTipt of sixteen quarto pagiw, 
which is preserved by the Indians of tlie village of 
St. Andres Xecul, that when Montezuma 11. Mas 
matle prisoner (by Cortes), he sent a private ambas- 
sador to Kicab Tamib, King of Quiche, to inform 
him that some udiite men had arrived in his states, 
and made war upon him with such impetuosity, that 
the M'liole strength of his peojde "was unable to resist 
them ; that he M’as himself a prisoner surrounded with 
guards; and, hearing it was the intention of the 
inviiders to pass on to the kingdom of Quiche and 
subdue it, he resolved to send notice of the design, 
in order that Kicab Tamil) might be prepared to 
oppose them. This,” adds our liistorian, “ is a 
strong proof of a good understanding having existed 
between the two kings; for if Montezuma, 'watched 
as he was by his keepers, could contrive to d(>spateh 
this messenger secretly to Kical), there is no doiiht 
that fre([iUMit intercourse took placi* between them in 
the time of peace and tranquillity.” But if so, there 
must have been a road from one kingdom to the 
other; and the argument that (luatimala could not 
have been tri lintary to Mexico, because tliere was no 
means of keeping up a communication prior to the 
^^panish conquest, falls to the ground. Montezuma 
was the immediate successor of Aliuitzotl, whose 
amhassadors were sent home with so little ceremony, 
hut M'ho is stated, nevertheless, to have found the 
miMus of introducing into the country certain Mexi. 
cans ill the cliaracter of tnulcrs, for the purpose of 
forming a party that might ha useful in furtlieriiig 
his utteinjils at subjugating the kingdom. The good 
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niiderstandiiipf lietxveoii Almitzotl’s successor and the 
King of Quiche remains unaccounted fur. Either 
some amicable overtures must have subsequently been 
made by the Mexican sovereign with better success, 
or there must have taken place, transactions of a 
military nature, not, perhaps, to the honour of the 
(liiatinialan monarchs. Nor is the argument less 
inconclusive, which Don Domingo founds on the diver- 
sity of dialects. The number of languages spoken in 
Mexico exceeds twenty, and many of them differ 
from each other ffur more remarkably than, as we 
susp(H:t, the Quiche, Kachiquel, Zutugil, and Pipil, 
will be fotind to do from the Aztec. Nevertheless, as 
there is no positive proof that the kingdom of Guati- 
imila was ever subject to the Mexictins, we are quite 
willing to take for granted that its independence 
remained inviolate up to the period of the Spanish 
coiiqiU)st. 

When the Toltecs arrived in Guatimala, they 
found the country already inhabited by various tribes, 
as, in Mexico, they were preceded by the Chichimecs 
and Ottoinites. The remains of these alN)rigiiial 
tribes, who appear to have been driven southward, 
are probably still in existence. The Toltec empire 
founded by Aexopil, afterwards sulidivided into the 
lonlships of Quiche, Kachiquel, and Zutugil, is said to 
liave comprised the provinces of Solola, Chiinalte- 
naiigo, 8acate])ec, and part of Quezaltenango and 
Totouicapan. At the time of the Spanish coiniuest, 
a civil war was raging between the King of the Kachi- 
quels and the Zutugil monarch, which induced the 
former to call in the aid of those dangerous allies. 

The fame of Cortes's exploits,” wo are told, 
“ spread rapidly through the country, and sotm 
reached the court of the Kachitpiel kings, who, of 
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their own free will, sent an embassy to him, offering 
to atrknowledgo themselves vassals of the King of 
Spain. Tlie chief received the amliassadors witli all 
the kindness and affability so peailiar to him, treated 
them with, every mark of distinction, and gave 
.assurances that himself and all those under liis com* 
maud would govern them witii mildness in peace, and 
defend them against all enemies. Cortes sent Pedro 
de Alvanado, one of his officers who had been most 
active in the conquest of New Spain, to take pos- 
session of Guatimala, and receive the sulqection of 
the native kings. He quitted the city of JMexico 
on the I3th of November, 1523, accompanied by 300 
Spaniards and a large l>ody of auxiliiiries, IMexicans, 
Tlascultecs, and Cholulaus. After a short detention 
in subduing the natives of Tehuantepec, who had 
revolted, he advanced, completed the con»|U(*st of 
Soconusco and Tonala, and arrived in the territory of 
the Quiches on the 24th of February, 1524.” 

Kicab Tanub was engaged in a sanguinary war 
with the Zutiigiles and the Mams, when the tidings 
reached him, that the Spaniards had arrived at the 
boundaries of Soconusco. On receiving this intelli- 
gence, he suspended further hostilities, and de- 
spatched messengers to the different kings and chiefs, 
inviting them to confedertate for their common de- 
fence. The sam*} spirit of rivalry and bitter ani- 
mosity, however, which lc*d to the overthrow of the 
Mexican empire by a handful of Europeans, })revailed, 
on this occasion, over every patriotic feeling. The 
Kachiquel monarch openly declared himself a friend 
to*the Teulcs, or gods, as the Spaniards were called ; 
and the king of the Zutiigiles rejected the pro]iosal 
with haughty contempt. Alf this crisis, Kicab fell 
sick and ilied. He was siicveeded by his eldest 
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son, Tecum Umam, who had but little leisure to 
indulge in sorrow for his father’s death, as every 
hour brought him advice of the enemy’s approach. 
At length, information arrived, that the Spaniards 
had laid si(;gc to Xelahuh (or Quezaltcnango), the 
most important place in the kingdom, and which 
was garrisoned at this time by 80,000 Indians. 
Alanned at their rapid prc^^^ss. Tecum Umam quitted 
his capital at the head of an army of 70,000 men, 
and by the time he reached Quezsiltenango, he 
was joined by several petty chiefs, so that he was 
able to marshal on the plain of Tzaccaha 232,000 
warriors. Here he fortified his camp with a wall 
of loose stones, strengthened by a deep fosse, which 
was lined with rows of poisoned stakes. The 
Spaniards, having traversed the province of Soco- 
nusco, entered the mountiiins, and captured the 
stronghold of Xetulul, or Sapotitlan ; they then pur. 
stukI their march till, on arriving at the banks of 
the river Zamala, they found themselves vigorously 
attacked by a large body of Indians. The Spanish 
muskctiy s<joii threw tlie Quiches into confusion : 
three times they rallied, and renewed the attack 
with grejit fury, bnt at length, their leaders being 
slain, they 8ed with precipitation. The invaders 
now thought themselves secure from the assaults 
of the barbarians, but, on their beginning to ascend 
the steep ridge now called the Cerro dc Santa Maria 
de Jesus, they found the summit covered witli the 
enemy, who prepared to dispute the passage of the 
defile. Between the rivers Zamala and Olintepec, 
six actions took place, in all of which the Iiulikns 
were defeated with great slaiigliter. That which 
was fought iw the (fefile of the latter river, was 
the most desperate: its waters were reddened with 
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the carnage, and received from that circumstance 
the name of Xiqnigel^ or river of blood. This was 
one of the severest conflicts in which tlic Spaniards 
had yet been engaged. After this victory, they 
remained for three days without further molestation 
from the natives, which afforded them time to recover 
from their great fatigues. On the fourth day, they 
advanced to Xelahuh, which they found abandoned ; 
and some stragglers who were brought in, reported 
that all the* inhabitants had fled to the moun- 
tains. It was soon discovered, however, that all 
the force of the surrounding country had been col- 
lected to make another attack on the Spaniards. Tiie 
anny immediately quitted Xelahuh, and took up a 
favourable position on the jdain. The cavalry, con- 
sisting of 135 men, was divided into two troops : 
Alvarado himself commanded tlie infantry. The 
Indian army was formed into two very strong divi- 
sions, one of which was headed by the numarch 
in person. “ As soon tis the contending parties 
came within reach of each other, a furious combat 
ensued. One of the Indian divisions, l)eing attacked 
by the cavalry, was forced to abandon its j>osition, 
and retire for support on tiie otluir, which was 
resolutely engaged with the infantry. On the de- 
feat of this first division, the cavalry rejoined the 
main body, where the general had, by several small 
detachments, been able to resist the force of Tecum 
Umam. The king personally attacked Alvarado, 
and wonnded his horee so severely, that he was 
forced to dismount and procure another. Tecum 
Umam renewed his assault upon the general a 
second and even a third time, aiul, in the last en- 
counter, received a wound fr^im a lance l»y the hand 
of Alvarado, of which he died almost immediately. 
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The fury of the Indians was increased to madness on 
seeing their monarch fall: the discliarge of pikes, 
arrows, and stones that followed, Avas more violent 
than any thing that had hitherto b(!en witnessed. A 
critical moment Avas seized for attacking in close 
column, and that manreuvre decided tlie fate of the 
day. Tlie Indians, unable to make head against this 
solid body, yielded to despair, and broke aAvay in the 
most precipitate flight, leaving the Spaniards com- 
pletely masters of the field. 

“ Hopeless of being able longer to resist the con- 
querors by the force of their arms, they had recourse 
to stratagem and treachery, Avhich Avas determined 
ujion in a council of Avar held in Utatlan, by the King 
Chignauivcelut, son and successor of Tecum Umam. 
To put their design into practice, tliu king began by 
sending a solemn embassy to Alvarado Avith a valuable 
present of gold, to sue for peace and forgiveness foi* 
the past, and to offer submission to the Spanish 
monarch. The ambassadors entreated the general to 
visit the capital, Avhere he might couveniently refresh 
himself after liis late severe fatigues, and Avhere the 
king Avas anxious to receive and entertain him with 
Avhatever liis dominions could afford. Alvarado most 
anxiously desired to establish peace, and this invita- 
tion being c^)nsidered as a favourable opportunity, ho 
received the ambassiidors Avith every mark of distinc- 
tion and kindness ; be promise<l to repair to Utatlan, 
and dismissed them AvitU presents of some trifles of 
Spanish Avorkmansbip, that Avere held in the highest 
estimation by the Indians. On the folluAving day, 
the army decjiinjied for Utatlan, in the highest spirits, 
believing tlie demoiLstrations of the Quiches to he 
sincere, and supposing ..that the Avar Avas terminated, 
lint, on entering the city, and observing tlie strength 
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«f tlie i)lace, that it was well walled and surrounded 
hy a d(!Cj) ravine, haviiiff hut twr) approarhos to it; 
the one hy an ascent of twenty-live steps, and the 
other by a causeway, both of which were extremely 
narrow ; that tl»e streets were luit of triflint; breadth, 
and tlie houses very l«)fty ; perceiving; also tliat tJiere 
wei'e neither women nor chihlren in tlie jdaco, and 
that the Indians appeared greatly agitated, tlie soldiers 
began to suspect some deceit. Their appreheiisitnis 
were soon confirmed by the Indians of Qnetzaltenango, 
who accompanied the army. These had discovered, that 
the people of Utatlan intended that night to set the toAvii 
on fire in order to destroy the Spaniards; and that large 
bodies of them were ctmeealed in the m*ighl)()iinng 
defiles, who were, .as soon as they saiv the flames, to 
fall upon the Spaniards, as they endeavoured to escape 
from the lire. On gaining this intelligence, the troops 
observed the movements of tlm Otatl.ans very caiu 
tionsly. They ex.nmie>ed the houses, and ascertained 
that there Avas no jjn'paralion of victuals to v<‘gale 
them, as tiny had becui proiniM'd ; but tliat there av;is 
in every plaee a great qu.antity of light, dry fuel, 
and other coinbnstibh's. Alwarado no longer doubted 
the correctness of the infonnation. He assembled a 
^•ouncil, represented to the officers the ptu-ilons situa- 
tion in Avhich they Avere iiividved, and the immediate 
necessity of quitting the place. Tlie troops Avere then 
collected, and, Avithout any a]qiearance of al.’irrn, 
marched out in gootl order to tin; open plain ; jire- 
tending to Chigmaiiivcelut and his caciques, that they 
<piitted the city for the better acconunoilation of the 
horses, Avhicli Avere accustomed to fceil at liberty in 
the fields. The king, Avith pretended courtesy, accom- 
panying the army to the jilai^, the general availed 
himself of this opportunity to make him a prisoner ; 

TAUT IV. N 
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and after a trial, in which proofs of his treachery were 
adduced, he was sentenced to be hanged, and the 
punishment immediately inflicted. Neither the death 
of Tecum Umam and their principal leaders slain in 
battle, nor the ignominious execution of Chignauiv- 
oelut, was sufficient to intimidate the fierce spirit of 
the Quiches ; on the contrary, it excited fresh ebuU 
litions of rage and animosity. They gave the signal 
to the troops that lay in ambush, and a general attack 
upon the Spaniards ensued. The army was assaulted 
simultaneously on all sides by powerful squadrons of 
the Indians. But Spanish bravery increased with 
increasing dangers. The artillery was brought into 
action, and made dreadful havoc in the enemy’s ranks, 
who however maintained the contest witk desperate 
valour for a short time ; but they were soon thrown 
into confusion. The leaders were unable to rally 
their troops against the destructive fire of the guns, 
and they abandoned a field already covered with heaps 
of slain. Some fled to their places of refuge, and 
others threw away their arms in token of submission, 
and surrendered themselves and their caciques to the 
generosity of their conquerors, who, !)y this victory, 
remained undisputed masters of the kingdom.” 

This victory was gained on the I4th of May, 1524. 
A small chapel was hastily erected on the sjiot, and 
on the following day, which was the Pentecost, mass 
was celebrated ; and thus commenced the Catholic 
worship in this region.” Alvarado, we are told, un- 
willing to deprive the royal race of Tanub of their 
inheritance, raised to the throne Sequechul, the next 
in succession to Chignauivceliit. He remained at 
Utatlan for eight days^ during which he sent out de- 
tachments to exploi'e and refluce the surrounding 
country; and in this interval, ambassadors arrived 
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from Sinaoam, King of the Kachiquels, tendering his 
allegiance, with offers of troops and other necessaries. 
Leaving Juan de Leon Cardona in command at Utat- 
lan, Alvarado set out for Guatimala, escorted by 2,000 
Kachiquels, who were employed to dear the road. 
7he Spaniards were not without their misgivings 
respectiag the intentions of these new allies, hut they 
proved to be unfounded. Sinacam advanced to meet 
them in his litter, richly adorned with plumes of 
quetzal’s feathers and ornaments of gold; and the two 
chiefs proceeded at the head of their respective suites, 
by the route of Iztapa, to the capital, situated, accord- 
ing to Fuentes, at the place now called San Miguel 
Tzacualpa, which signifies “ old town.” Here the 
Spaniards were most hospitably entertained by the Gna- 
timalan monarch. After remaining here for some time, 
Alvarado again set out towards the village of Atitlan, 
to attack the Zutugiles. Taking their route by the 
villages on the coast, they overcame wliatever fori« 
attempted to dispute their passage, until they arrived, 
on the 24th of July, at a place called Atniuluiu»i, or 
Almolonga, “ the water that springs up.” “ This 
situation,” says llemesal, pleased the Spaniards so 
much by its fine climate, the beauty of the meadows, 
delightfully watered by running streams, and particiu 
larly from lying between two lofty mountains, from 
one of which descended rills of water in every direction, 
while from the summit of the other issued volumes of 
smoke and fire ; that they determined to establish them- 
selves here, and, aided by the Mexicans and Tlascal- 
tec^, they erected the requisite quarters. On the 25th 
of July, the festival of St. James, the patron of Spain, 
the troops were mustered under arms, and marched to 
attend divine service with martial music, and repeated 
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discharges of fire-arms. In this array, they proceeded 
to the liumhle chiircli which had been constructed, 
where Jiuin (jlodines, chaplain to the amy, said mass. 
This service finished, the whole body invoked the 
protection of tlio ajiostlc, gave his name to the tOAvn 
they had founded, and dedii^ted to liim the church 
that was to be built. The foundation of the new 
town was solemnized by tlie army with feasts and 
military rejoicings, that continued for three days.’* 
On the 2flth of July, the alcaldes and regidors of the 
new city took their seats in council. On the 12th of 
August, another council was held, at whitJi the public 
officers, with otlier persons to the number of iiimay- 
seven, were registered as citizens. “ With these 
formalities,” says Jtiarros, “ the foundation of the 
city of San Jayo de los Caballeros de Guaiimala was 
completed.” • 

Alvarado, either in person or liy his lieutenants, 
governed the newly acquired territories In Giiatimala 
from tlie year 152-1, until 1541, the year of his death; 
for the first four years by commission from Cortes, 
and afterwards as governor and captain-general of 
the kingdom of Guiitimala by comuiisslon from the 
Kmperor Cliarlos the Fifth, dated Dec. Ill, 1527. On 
the death of Alvarado, a royal audiencm was esta- 
blished, by a decree dated Nov. 20, 1542, for thi? pro- 
vinces of Ouatimala and Nicaragua, of wliich Alonzo 
dc 5Ialdonado was appointed president. Tt was 
ordered to hold its sittings in the town of Vallad(did 
fie Comayagiia ; hut this being deemed inconvenient, 
the royal penuission was obtained for its removajl to 
the city of Gracias a Dios, where the first session was 

r 
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held in May 1544. In 1555, the tribunal was trans- 
ferred to the city of Guatimala. It was then fur a 
sliurt time removed to Panama, but, in 15G9, the 
in evious order was rescinded, and the audiencia was 
once mure established at Guatimala. Philip II. en- 
lartfed its powers, and constituted it a preturial court 
independent of the viceroy of Mexico. The jurisdic- 
tion of the royal chancery of Guatimala extended aloiify 
the shores of the Atlantic, from the coast of Ilali/e in 
the Bay of ilonduras, to the Esendo de Veraguas^ a 
small desert island off the coast of Veraguas, in hit. 
9° 21' N., and long. 82® 4C' W. ; and, on the Pacific 
coast, from the bar of the river Parredim in the pro- 
vince of Soconusco, to the mouth of the river Boruca 
ill that of Costa lUca. The river Chilillo w’as its 
Inmndary towards Oaxaca, and it extended to the dis- 
trict of Ghiriipii towards the south.(>ast, where the 
jurisdiction of Santa Fe de Bogota terininateil. The 
territory comprised within these limits, is about 900 
miles ill length ; • its breadth from sea to sea varies 
from 180 to ujiwards of 500 miles. The extent of 
surface is computed to be 200,500 sipiare miles. The 
population, in 1770 , according to a census taken by 
royal orders, amounted to 832,055 souls, lu 1791, 
a considerable increase had taken place in some dis- 
tricts, and ill 1800, it is supposed by Humboldt to 
have risen to 1,200,000 souls; which, taking the ex- 
timt of surface at 20,(100 square leagues, gives 40 in- 
habitants to the square league.^ A still more re<‘ent 


* ffhe “ distance" from the river (’Idlillo to t'hiriqii!, 

is estimated liy Juarros at more than 7<W Spaiiisli lca[iues, or up- 
wards of Kni'lbli miles. 

t Humboldt, I’ol. Essay, vcl. iv. p. 322. 
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acommt brings up the population to 1,300,000 ;* but 
in this, as well as in the preceding calculations, Chi. 
apa is included, the population of which is stated at 
128,000. 

The provincial divisions of Guatimala have varied 
with the changing circumstances of the country; the 
number of provinces has at one time been increased, 
at another time reduced, as new alcaldias mayor have 
been created, or several corregimientos have been 
united. At one period, there were as many as thirty- 
two provinces, of which four were distinguished as 
governments, viz. Comayagua, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Soconusco ; nine were alcaldias mayor, viz. San 
Salvador, Ciudad Real, Tegucigalpa, Zoiizonate, Vera- 
paz, Suchiltepec, Nicoya, Amatique, and the real 
of San Andres de Zaragoza ; and eighteen were corre-^ 
gimientos, the corridors of which were nominated 
by the audiencia. Such was the distribution of the 
kingdom in the seventeenth century ; but, about the 
year 1660, the population of the province of Costa 
Rica being greatly diminished, four of the corregu 
mientos were extinguished, and the divisions were 
annexed to that government ; at the same time, four 
other corregimienlos were shared between the govenu 
ments of Comayagua and Nicaragua. In the begin, 
ning of the eighteenth century, the alcaldias mayor of 
Amatique and San Andres were suppressed, and 
several new ones were created. By these and other 
changes, the thirty.two provinces were reduced to 
fifteen, one of wliich is styled a government, four are 
intendancies, eight are alcaldias mayor, and two are 
corregidorships. Five of the provinces are situated 


» Poinsiffcf 8 Notes, p. 239. 
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on the shores of the Pacific; five on the Atlantic 
iv)a8t ; and five are inland. They are as follow : 

MARITIME PROVINCES ON THE COAST OF THE 
PACIFIC. 

Intendancy of Ciudad Real* or Chiapa. 
including (1) District of Ciudad Real. 

( 2 ) Tuxtla. 

(3) Soconusco. 

AlcaldLvmayor of Suchiltepec. 

Escuintla. 

-■ - Zonzoiiatc. 

Intendancy of San Salvador. 

including (1) District of Santa Ana. 

(2) San Salvador. 

(3) San Vicente. 

(4) San Miguel. 

MARITIME PROVINCES ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

0. Alcaldia-mayor of Vera Paa. 

7. (.'orrcgiiniento of Chiquiinula. 
d. Intendancy of (’omayagua* or Honduras. 

Including (1) District of Coinayagiia. 

(2) Tegucigalpa. 

0. Intendancy of Nicaragua* or Leon, 
including (1) District of Leon. 


(2) 

Matagalpa. 

(3) 

Realejo. 

(4) 

Subtiava. 

(5) 

- — Nicoya. 


Id. Government of Costa Rica. 

INTaniOR PROVlNCKfi. 

11. Alcaldia-mayor of Totonfcaiian and Gucguclciiango. 

12. (.'orregiinicnto of Que/.'il(cnaiign. 

13. Alcaldia-mayor of Solold and Atitan. 

14 . .. .. Chiinaltenango. 

15 . - ■ ■ Sacateiiec. 

• 

Between the Intenduncies of Nicani^ia and Coinay- 
Hgtia, lie two provinces peopled by niicivilisetl Indians 
of various nations, wlni are called indiscriminately 
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Xicacs, Moscos, and Sambos. These provinces, which 
extend along the Atlantic coast from the river Aguan 
to the San Juan, are Cidled by Juarros, the Provinces 
of Taguzgaljm and Tologalpa. They form part of the 
tract better known under the name of the Mosquito 
Shore. The Mosquito Indians, as they arc generally 
Cidled, have always borne an inveterate dislike to the 
Spaniards. The Duke of Albemarle, when governor 
of Jamaica, fostered this dislike, and he invested one 
of the Indians with the office of chief of the Mosqui- 
toes, under the protection of England. But, by a 
convention between Great Britain and Spain, signed 
in liondon on the 14th of July, 17d6‘, it was agreed 
on the part of his Britannic Majesty, that his subjects 
and other colonists who had hitherto enjoyed the pro- 
tection of England, should evacuate the country of 
the Mosquitos^ as well as the continent in general, 
and the islands adjacent, without exception; his 
Catholic IMajesty pledging himself not to exercise any 
act of severity against the Mosquitos, on account of 
the comiexiuns which may have subsisted between the 
said Indians and the English. The town and territory 
of Poyais, where, a few years ago, some adventurers 
from this country attempted to establish an inde- 
pendent colony, are situated on the river Tinto, 
or Black river, w’hicli discharges itself into the 
Atlantic near Cape Camaron ; they are included 
in Tagu'/galpa, which, though iioniinally a part of 
Guatirnala, has never actually 1k‘cii appropriated. So 
far his highness Gregor Maegregor, the self-styUrd 
ca7.it[ue of Poyais, had some plea in justification of his 
trespassing on these shores. Poyais town is a paltry 
village of huts and log-houses, on the west side of 
Black river, about sijHy miles inland. The river 
Aguan, wliich divides Tagirzgalpa from Honduras, 
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iliHchai^es itself about sixty miles to the westward 
of Cape Camarau : eastward, the province extends to 
Ca}>e Gracias a Dios. Beyond that point, the tract of 
coast extending southward to the river Chagres, and 
including the province of Tologalpa, now belongs 
to the republic of Colombia; and a decree of that 
government, dated Santa Fc de Bogota, July 5, 1824, 
ilcclares all ])ersoTis attempting to colonise that pai't 
of the coast liable to penal severities.* 

* The decree is as follows: “Francisco de Paula Santander, 
General of Division of the Armies of Colombia, Vice-President 
of the lleimblic, Inasmuch as it has come to the knowledge 
(if the lioveminent of the Rcimblic of (.'olombia, that various 
individuals, resident in foreign countries, have projected the foun- 
dation of establishments in a certain territory calied Poynis, 
situate on the coasts of Mosquito: and considering tlrat similar 
enterprises of unauthorised aclvcnturcrs may be prejudicial to the 
interests of the Republic and to thcniseives, in v irtue of the pro- 
visions of the 5Lh Article of the Fundamental, it is decreed as 
follows : 

*' Art. 1. Is declared illegal every undertaking which lias for its 
object the colonisation of any point of that part of the coitst 
of Mos<iuito, from the ( 'aiic Gracias a Dios inclusive to the River 
I'hagres, which belongs, iti dominion and property, to the Republic 
of ('olombia, in virtue of the formal declaration, made in h’aii 
Lorenzo on the .‘30th of November, 1U03, by which the said part of 
the roast of Mosquito is (Icflnitivciy adjoined to the ancient vice- 
royalty of Nueva-Granada, and separated from the jurisdiction of 
the ciiptaiu-gencnvlship of Guatimala, to which it previously bc- 
longe(i. 

“ Art. 2. It is declared also to all person (?r persons who. In con- 
travention of the former article, intend to found colonics or foreign 
cslubHahincnts on the alxivc-inentioncd coast of Mo.squito, up 
to Cape Gracias a Dios inclusive, that they incur the penal! ics to 
which tliose |>crsons are subjected who violently usurp national 
]»roperty, and disturb internal peace and traiuiuillity, unless they 
11.1 v^ previously obtained the ap]irobation and con^:ent of tlic 
governnieiit, conformably to the laws. 

“ Art. .*3. It is also declared, that tly: necessary .ipprobation and 
tonsent to cii]ojii.^e the coast of Mosquito, which j.s under the 
inuncdlate jurisdiction of the Hetiubiic, or part cf it, not haying 
N 2 
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The eccletiafltical gevemment of the kingdom of 
Ouatimala consists of ati archbishop and three suffra- 
gang. The immediate diocese of the archbishop of 
CKiatimala, extending 214 leagues from west to 
east, comprises 108 airacies, besides others under the 
charge of the monastic orders, and 424 parochial 
churches: it was created an episcopal see by Pope 
Paul III. in 1634. The bishop of Leon has jurisdic- 
tion over the intendancy of Nicaragua and the 
government of Costa Rica : in his diocese arc 
39 curacies and 88 parochial churches. The bishop 
of Ciudad Real has under his jurisdiction the 
whole of Chiapa, containing 38 curacies and 102 
parish churches. The fourth bishopric is that of 
Comayagua, comprising the intendancy of Honduras : 
it contains 35 curacies and 145 parish churches. The 
small district of Peten in Vera Paz, belongs to the 
diocese of the bishop of Yucatan. Both the eccle- 
siastical and the civil distribution of the country, 
however, will probably undergo consideralde modi- 
fications under the new order of things. The greater 
part of the bishopric and intendancy of Chiapa has 
become united to Mexico ; part of Vera Paz is eccle- 
siastically annexed to Yucatan; and Colombia has 
obtained, by the cession of Tologalpa, a large portion 
of Nicaragua and of the bishopric of Leon, including 
180 leagues of coast, the importance of which, in con- 
nexion with the projected communication between 
the two oceans by means of the river San Juan and 
the lake of Nicaragua, will be incalculable. Even- 
tually, Ouatimala will probably be divided betwMn 

l)cen granted to any person within or out of the territory of the 
Rqniblic, whatever permiv or persons, citizens or foreigners, 
attempt to aft’cct it, will, ijm/Ucto, be subject to the consc<iuences 
to which such illegal and unaulhcuhed conduct exposes them.” 
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Mexico and Colombia. The remainder of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica will naturally fall to the share of the 
latter power, while the provinces to the northward 
and west of Cape Camaron, will more conveniently 
unite themselves to the Mexican States. We shall 
now proceed to give some further topographical details 
respecting this almost unknown portion of the New 
World, 

PROVINCES ON THE COAST OF THE PACIFIC. 

The intendancy of Ciudad Real has been described 
in the account of the Mexican States, with the excep- 
tion of the marftime district of Soconusco, which ex- 
tends fifty-eight leagues along the shores of the 
Pacific, from the plains of Tonald, in the district 
of Tehuantepec, to the river Tilapa, which divides it 
from Suchiltepec: its breadth, from the sea to the 
mountains, is about sixteen leagues. The climate is 
hot, the country level and fertile, yet, from want 
of hands, very little of the land is under cultivation. 
It is watered by fifteen rivers, and abounds in woods 
of the most valuable trees. The principal productions 
are indigo, vanilla, /ccAc de maria (a valuable gum), 
piia (a species of flax), cotton, cocoa (the most 
esteemed of any in the kingdom), achiote, and a 
great variety of medicinal plants and drugs. But, in 
proportion as the valuable products of the earth in 
this beautiful country are numerous, the afaindance 
of wild beasts and reptiles is so great, as to render it 
almost uninhabitable. Among these is a peculiar 
species of venomous wasp, called ahorcadores (hang- 
men), on account of the singular remedy which 
is believed to be the only «neans of averting the 
fatal effect of their sting : this is, to plunge the 
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sufforer immediately into the water, or to compress 
the tliront in the numner of haiijj;in|<, till ho is nearly 
exhausted.” The vernacular lan^ua^t^ of yocoimsco 
is the 3Iam, but the natives p^enerally speak the 
Spanish. The whole district contained, in 1771h 
only twfjity villa^^es and about 0,000 inliabitants, 
beinjf less than a seventh part of the whole popula- 
tion of Chiapa. Yet, “ this district,” says Juarros, 
“ which in the present day is so miicli nej^lectcd, was, 
ill former times, one of the most jiopuloiis and opulent 
in the kinp^dom. The cocoa produced in it is still 
considered as sujierior to that of any other place 
in the world. The ancient capital Avas the lar^*'e 
town of Soconusco, from Avliich the province took its 
name, situated hetAveen the villajjes of San Domingo 
dc Escuiiitla and Acocir/agua. Resides the Indian 
pojnilution, it Avas tlie residence of about 200 Spaniards. 
Ihit TijiAvjirds of tAVo centuries have iioav elajised since 
tliis extensive toAvn fell to decay and Avas entirely 
ahamloiied. The same fate has attended many other 
villages of tlie district. Previously to the annexation 
of the province of Socxniusco to the intendancy of 
Ciudad Real, it Avas distinguished as a government, — 
a title given to the largest provinces only, and Avliicli 
sufficiently shcAvs the estimation in Avhicli it Avas 
held.” 

To the Avest of Soconusco, proceeding along the 
roast, li(*s the ulenhVuumnyor of Snchiltepec. It ex- 
tends in length thirty-two leagues, ami the hreadth 
from tlie sea to the mountains is tAveiity-tAvo leagues ; 
hut all tlie villages are comprised Avithin the sjiaco 
of tAvelve leagues. The Avliole jiroviiicc i-oiitai^is 
only sixteen villages, and the inhabitants of these, 
of the sall-Avorks, thtf farms, and the manufac- 
tories, di) not exceetl 27,000. Vet, the elimaite, 
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thouifh wapm, is less so than that of Soconiiswi, 
and the province is eipnilly fertile, I»eiiig well- 
wooded, and watei-ed by sixteen rivers : it pro- 
duces all tlic fruits, timber, gums, and medicinal 
jdants, peculiar to the tierras caHcntcs, The chief 
article of coniinerce is cocoa, whicli is reckoned 
(juite e(iual, if not superior to that of Socojiuscoi 
the inhabitants trade also in cotton and mjmyul^ 
tlie kernel of the sa{)otc. Tliis is a fruit about 
six inches in length : the kernel, which is from 
two to three indies long, is enclosed in a shell 
like a filbert, and round the shell is a pulp of a 
fine scarlet colour, as beautiful to the eye ns it 
is delicious to the taste : over this there is a hardish 
rind. Tlic Indians mix the mpnyxil with cocoa to 
make chocolate. Tlie abuiKlamo of sajiotes is so great 
ill tins province, that the fruit is thrown away to 
obtain tlie sapuyul, of which tlic »>iisumption is so 
general, that, in (juezalttenango alone, the sale of it 
amounts to between four and five thousand dollars 
annually.” 

The primdjml places in this province are: San Jin- 
tonio Suchiltepec^ the ancient capital, now an insig. 
nificant village, but with a large and haiidsuine 
church; San Barlolome Mazatenanyo, the present 
capital, situated in hit. 14® 20' N. ; long. J)2® 20' W.; 
population between 2 and 3,000: San Lorenzo el lical^ 
remarkable only for the pilgrimages made by the 
people of the surrounding provinci's to visit the imago 
of Nosm Senhora dc la Candelaria in its I’hurch: and 
llie two adjacent villages of San Antonio Itelnhdcuh 
{flul Santa Catherina Sacalepci\ which form the most 
coninierciril ]dace in the jirovince, si^rving as a de])6t 
for the ]iroductions of yoctnusco and Tehuantepec. 
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The language generally spoken by the natives, is the 
Quidie dialect. 

The third province, following the line of coast, is 
that of Escuintla : * it extends 80 leagues along the 
shores of the Pacific, and is above 30 leagues in 
breadth ; yet, the population is only 38,400 souls. In 
this province, the Spanish language is generally 
spoken, imt the mother tongue is the Sinca. The 
only towns or villages worthy notice, are : La Concep* 
cion Escuintla^ the residence of the alcalde^tnayor^ 
situated in lat. 14" 15^ N., and long. 91" 46^ W.s 
Guazacapan^ formerly a separate alcaldia-mayor^ but 
now in decay: and Santa Cruz Chiquimula^ two 
leagues from Guazacapan, now the most populous 
place in the district, containing upwards of 8,000 in* 
habitants, who are chiefiy employed in the cultivation 
of ric(s with which they supply the capital. The town 
of Kscuintla is much frequented, Juarros says, by the 
inhabitants of Guatimala, in the months of January 
and February, for the purpose of bathing in the de* 
lightful river that flows close by it. The distance 
from Guatimala is seventeen leagues. It contains a 
magnificent parish church, and an oratory dedi(»ted 
to San Sebastian: there were formerly four other 
chapels, which have fallen to decay. About three 
leagues from the town is the small village of Masayua, 
which, like San Lorenzo in Suchiltepec, contains a 
wonder-working image of the Virgin, which attracts 
crowds of pilgrims. 

Of the numerous rivers that water this province, 
the most considerable is the Michatoyat^ which flows 
out of the lake Amatitaii : after the tumrsc of a fe^v 
leagues, it Inis a beautiful fall, called the falls of 8au 

* Itwtnutn, in the A»tcc or«Mcxicaii language, signifies doff. 
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Pedro Martin. The Rio de lot Etclavos (slave river) 
is distinguished by the bridge built over it in 1592, by 
far the handsomest and best constructed in the king, 
dom : it is 128 yards in length, 18 yards in breadth, 
and has eleven arches. The river is of great depth, 
and, in the rainy seasons, is so much swelled, that, 
before the bridge was built, the communication was 
then cut off between the eastern provinces and the 
capital. Notwithstanding the great height of the 
bridge, the floods arc scnnetimes so high as to cover 
it, and have repeatedly occasioned serious damage. 
It derives its name from the circumstance of Alva. 
rado*8 having punished some of the refractory Indians 
in this quarter by branding them as slaves. The 
river Guacalat^ which rises in the province of Chi- 
maltenango, flows by the site of Old Guatimala, where 
it is called the Magdalena : it is then joined by the 
Rio Pensativo^ and after entering the province of 
Escuintla, receives so many tributary streams as to be. 
come navigable, and finally disembogues into the Pacific, 
where it forms the bar of Istapa, ct‘le}>rated for being 
the place where Alvarado equipped his armaments in 
the years 1534 and 1539. “ This place, says Juarros, 
** is highly deserving of notice in a commercial point 
of view, as it affords every convenience and advantage 
for carrying on an extensive traffic in tli« Pacific. 
Its contiguity to the city of Guatimala would enable 
speculators to obtain all the productions of the country 
at a moderate rate, which could be conveyed by land, 
carriage to the place of embarkation at a trifling ex. 
pense, on a road that was opened and levelled in 1530, 
Tor the piir|M)se of transporting uj)on carriages some 
of Alvarado's small vessels. There? is excellent an- 
chorage, well sheltered ojt every p(»int ; there are 
iseither reefs nor shallows, and the entrance is per- 
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iectly safe and easy. A redoubt, with four or six 
pieces of cannon, would afford protection to the ship. 
pinf(; and for the constmction of such a defence, there 
are many eligible points. With respect to sliip.bnild. 
ing, the advantiigcs arc of still greater importance, 
us wood of the best qmdity is found in tJie neighbonr- 
h(M)d, in quantities inexhaustible ; for the fertility of 
the land is so great, and its quality so peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of timber, that, after a tree is 
felled, the root will send out five or six shoots that, 
ill four years, become trees of considerable girth and 
height. The cedars are of immense si>:e, some ex. 
ceeding seven fathoms in circumference. The wood 
culled jmlo dc excellent for masts, is in very 

great abundance. Conlage is still more identiful; 
for, on every part of this coast, the jnia grows luxu- 
riantly and profusely, which is much superior for 
the manufacture of cables and oth(:r ropes, to the 
esparto (genista hispanica). Pitch and tar are both 
good and cheap in the valley of Jiunais. Freights 
of cocoa and other articles of agricultural produce, 
])lanks of cedar and caoba-wood, so much esteemed 
for cabinet-work, may be procured here to almost any 
exttmt. Notwithstanding all the inducements and 
facilities for carrying on an important trallic which 
this place olfcrs, but little success has hitherto at- 
tended the various experiments that have been tried.” 
The little trade carried on by this province, is c^inlined 
to fish, salt, inuize, bananas, sapotes, and other fruits, 
which are carried to the market of Guatimala. 

The most remarkably natural curit)sity in Fscuintla, 
is the rock called La PeTia dc MirnndUln. Juarnuf 
describes it as ‘‘ a huge promontory of live rock, so 
lofty as to bi? seen at inaiiji leagues' distance, the sum- 
mit i»resenting a most correct resemblance of a large 
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trunk or chest; and Avhat appears to be the lid, is 
jierioratiid from side to side so exactly as to admit of 
the liglit passing through.” “ These openings have 
undoubtedly,” he adds, been made by lightning, as, 
either from the great elevation of this vast i»ile, or 
from the metallic attraction of its mass, in wliicli 
many veins of tin aro ajtpareiit, the electric lliiid is 
invariably observed to strike against its surface, in 
the frequent thuiider-stonns that take place in this 
j)art.” 

Like the other maritime provinces on the western 
coast, Escuintla is infested by immense numbers of 
noxious aiiimiils and reptiles. Among these, not the 
least ibrmidable are the Avarrior-ants {hormiyas yiier^ 
reras\ avIio are double the size of the common ant, 
and ahvays move in regular array, like an army. 
“ Wherever they enter a house, they spread all over 
it, and clear it so effectually as not to leave a single 
Avoi-m, reptile, or vermin of any sort, behind them 
Avhen they depart. To the larger creatures, such as 
snakes, scorpions, toads, rats, &c. they are formidable 
from their iiiimhers : in attiu^kiiig th(!se animals, they 
adlierc so closely to their bodies that they soon kill 
them, and devour tlicm to the hones. When they 
have cleansed one house, they quit it, and proceed to 
another.” Juarros adds to this account a A’ery mar- 
vellous property of tliese beneficent marauders. “ If 
any injury be done to them Avhou in the luuise, they 
revenge it by biting or stinging the assailant, and im- 
mediately retreat, h-uving the vennin untouclied ! 

* There Is a Sivinish saying. A’o wj/ wiatara tan lihre, a tfliim 
Jfilta m nl/fuaal : 'J'herc is no creature so free as to bo without its 
nlfiwint (|H)lii'C-i)fKccr). Snakes and scurpiuns, according to this 
account, are not excepted from this geneial law. In like manner, 
the great American firc'llyi>reys upon mos<]uitocs ami oilier guatt:; 
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This same writer describes a remarkable species of 
snake, called by the Indians tepulcuat^ which, he says, 
has two heads, one at each extremity, and can ad- 
vance with facility in either direction without turning. 
But he does not affirm that he ever saw one of these 
monstrous reptiles, and no mention of them occurs in 
Alcedo’s Dictionary. The danta or tapir, and the 
cayman or alligator, are found in this province, and, 
among other birds, the guaycamayo or macaw. The 
vegetable productions arc numerous and valuable. 
The most esteemed is the banana, (here called gordo,) 
which, says Juarros, for delicacy of flavour, is supe- 
rior to the anana (pine-apple), the guanabana^ or the 
ehicozapote (little sapote or medlar), and, for beauty 
of colour, to the scarlet sapote : being, perhaps, more 
extensively useful than any other fruit, it forms a 
principal article in the traffic of the province. In tlie 
first place, it furnishes a substantial food, each fruit 
yielding a large quantity of nutritive matter, without 
skin, stone, or other inedible part. Poor people eat 
it lioth in a ripe and an immature state, but others 
only in a mature state, as it then has a most agreeable 
flavour. Dried in the sun, it has an exquisite taste, 
and is greatly superior to the dried figs brought from 
Eiurope ; it is also eaten boiled, roasted, and fried with 
sugar; it furnishes the chief materials for several kinds 
of savoury stews ; and finally, it supplies the place of 
maize. Fuentes says, that the plantains, dried in an 
oven, then peeled and pounded to a paste, and pressed 

the toad is said to be an excellent fly-catcher ; snakes arc good 
mousers; and the mouse in the enemy of the cock-roacli. •* We 
have not taken animaU enough into alliance with us,” says the 
Author of Maiioc t < * the gull should be taught to catch fish for us in 
the sea, the otter in fresh water. In hot countries, a reward should 
be oflered to the man who could discover what Insect fed upon 
Jtetu.’'—Nvtea to A/ndoc. voL il. p. 1123. 
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into a vessel, may, after being kept for about a fort- 
night, be dissolved in water mid strained, and the 
liquor will make a sort of wine, not to be distinguished 
from that which is called Ojo de Gallo, The facility 
of cultivating this valuable fniit, and the great 
abundance of its produce, occasion its real worth to be 
but ill appreciated, and its extensive utility to be much 
neglected.*** Among the other productions, are cin- 
namon wood (or caacarilla deloxa), tamarinds, cassia, 
long pepper, ginger, the root suchilpaclli, scorzoneroy 
orejueloy (the flowers of which are used to perfume 
and flavour chocolate,) and excellent cocoa. The wood 
already mentioned, called palo de mariay yields a sap 
that is esteemed for its medicinal properties in healing 
wounds and dissolving tumours. From the ule-tree 
is obtained a paper, made of its bark ; and on piercing 
its trunk, a liquor exudes copiously, which, when 
boiled, becomes an excellent preservative of leather, 
rendering it completely water-proof. 

The river Paxa divides this province on the south- 
east, from the alcaldtamayor of ZonKonate, (corrupted 
from Zezontlatl* * f,) a territory of very small extent, 
having only 18 leagues of coast and 13 leagues of 
breadth, but much lietter peopled ; containing, within 
these limits, a population of 45,000 souls. Santissima 
Trinidad de Zonzonatey the head-town, is pleasantly 
situated on the Rio Grandoy in lat. 13* 35' N., and 
long. 00^ 26', alK)ut four leagues from the sea. It 

* See for the importance and various uses of the banana* the 

fruit of the plantain-tree {platam urtwi, zapalote, or mum paradi- 
Aaca), vol. i. p. ISO; and Humboldt, Pul. Kiis., vol. ii. pp. STHi-StM). 

t This word, in the Mexican language. Is said to signify m/mj/ 
rpringst and is the name given to |he iirovincial capital Arom the 
river on which It is situated, now railed Rio Orandat which U 
formed by innumerable springs. 
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cuntains a spacious church, three oratories, four con- 
vents, royal magazines, and !!!c-'tre{isury. The popu- 
lation, in 177dj amounted to 3,500, of whom nearly 
500 were Spaniards. On the oj>posite side of the 
river, communicating with the town Iiy a stone bridge, 
is a suburb called the barria del angel^ with a chapel; 
and iu the vicinity are three small Indian villages, 
numerous cottages, and gardens. The climate is very 
hot. Acajutla^ the port of Zonzonate, is merely an 
open bay, without shelter; yet, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the coast, it is the anchoring-place for 
ships coming from Peru wdth freights of wine, brandy, 
oils, olives, raisins, skins, and other produce ; in return 
for which, they take back indigo, sarsaparilla, naphtha, 
tar, turpentine, balsam, amber, and other gums and 
resins, iu which this proviiux; carries on a considerable 
commerce.* An inland trade is likciwise curried on 
in units, w’oven iu different colours by the Indians, 
Avhii^h are used in Guatimala as carpets. The ])ro- 
vince yields also cotton, cocoa, sugar, indigo, sessamum, 
and rice. The other chief places are Afftiachapa, a 
large and nourishing towm, in a district producing 
excellent sugar ; and Izalco, containing two jiarishes, 
with a population exceeding (i,000. The volcano of 
Izalco, from w'hich the town takes its name, is distin- 
guished by its frequent erujitions : a very violent one 
took jdace iu April 17U3, which lasted for several 
days. 

The fifth jirovince, that of San Salvador, is of suffi- 
cient iiiiportaiice to be made an intendancy. It is 
bounded on the Avest by Zonzonate, on the east and 

• Alwut forty leagues north-west of the port of Acajutla, in 
the province of Escuintia, is q small bay, called in some maps, 
Ihc ))urt of Gualiinala; but this, Juarros says, is an error: it is 
not a port, nor has it any shelter whatever. 
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north by Comayagiia, and extends fifty leap^ncs along 
the shores of the Pacific : its breadth is about thirty 
leagues. It is more numerously j)eo]»led than any 
other i)rovince, the number of inhabitants being up. 
wards of 211,000. The Indians of this intendam^ 
are highly civilised, and all speak Spanish. The most 
valuable trade of the whole country is carried on here, 
the principal branch of which is indigo, now become 
almost exclusively a production of this province. From 
the ricli tract of country Avitliin this intendancy, 
enlled the Balsam coast, is obtained the richest lialsaiii 
in the Avorld.* The vahialdc plant which grows here 
ill gn'at abundance, not only yields both the white 
ninl the hlaek balsam, but a luit from which is ex- 
tracted the oil of balm, and a spirit called arjmtrdknU' 
<h’ Inthamo, is ilistilled from the llowers. Tliere are 
said to !)e niiiies also of silviT, iron, and h'ad. 

Tlu‘ intendancy is divided into four districts. Tbe 
first, proceeding from west to east, is that of Santa 
Ana. The climate in tliis district is milder than in 
any <»ther piirt of the intendancy; tiu* chief article of 
eomnierce is sugar, with some indigo, cattle, and 
sheep. The town of Santa Ana Grande^ which gives 
name (o tlie district, contained, in 1771 h a pojnilatioii 
exceeding fi,000, of whom aliout liiiO were Sjianiards, 
Chulchuapa is a large, well-built village ; tlio principal 
occupation of the iiihahitants is breeding hogs. The 
best-built town in the district is San l*cdro Ma/apas^ 
situated about two leagues from the lake (iiiija, 
which communicates with the river Lern]).'i, the largest 
in the kingdom. At its lowest ebb, that river is said to 
exceed 140 yards in breadth. The lake is about eight 

* This linlsan), says Jiianres, has always hfon so highly cstccmiil, 
ihat, in and l.'Jl, Pojk*s Pins f\l. and V. grantod pcrinissiun 
that the Anivrican Inl.ani lx; used in tin; holy chrism. 
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leagues in length and three in width, and abounds 
with fish. In the environs of Matapas are five iron 
founderies. The church is handsome and richly en, 
dowed : the population exceeds 4,000. 

The city of San Salvador ^ which gives its name to 
the principal district, as well as to the whole inten« 
dancy, stands in a delightful valley, surrounded by 
mountains covered with wood, which terminate towards 
the nortlm3ast in a volcanic summit, that has caused 
at different periods great devastation liy its eruptions : 
it is in lat. 13® 3C' N. j long. 89° 46' W. The town 
was founded in 1628, with the view to keep the pro- 
vince of Cuscatlan (land of riches), as it was then 
called, in sui)jection. It was created a city by Charles 
the Fifth in 1645. Besides the church of San Salvador, 
there are four oratories, three convents, Dominican, 
Franciscan, and Alerccdarian, a custom-house, a post- 
office, a tobacco-factory, and a town-house. The 
streets are laid out in right lines, the houses are com- 
modious, and the markets are well supplied. The 
inhabitants, in 1776) were nearly 12,000, of whom 
600 were Spaniards. The population has doubtless 
considerably increased since that time. The distance 
from Guatimala is 60 leagues E.8.K. The other prin- 
cipal towns of the district, are Nejapa, Tejutla, San 
Jacinto, Siichitoto, Cojutepec, Texacuangos, Olocuilta, 
Tonacatepec, Chalatenango, and Masagua. The trade 
of this district, which contains half the population of 
the intendancy, is chiefly confined to indigo, to which, 
indeed, the inhabitants devote their attention almost 
exclusively, so as to neglect the culture of other 
articles of prime necessity. “ The cultivation Vif 
indigo,” Humboldt says, “ which is very general in 
Guatimala and (?araccas^ is neglected in Alexico ; and 
indigo is annually imported from Guatimala, where 
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the total produce of the plantations amounts to the 
value of twelve millions of Hvres. Raynal is wrong 
when he maintains that the Europeans introduced the 
cultivation of this valuable plant into America. 
Several species of indigofera are peculiar to the New 
Ck>ntinent. Ferdinand Columbus, in tlie life of his 
father, mentions indigo among the productions of 
Hayti. Hernandez describes the process by which 
the natives separated the fecula from the juice of the 
plant; a process different from that now employed. 
The small cakes of indigo dried by fire, were called 
mohuitli or ileuohuxlli : the plant was designated by the 
name Xiuhqnilipitatahuac''* In Guatimala, the 
plant is called Giguilite, and the indigo prt^pared from 
it, ant/; the former is the native name; the latter 
lias passed into the Spanish language from the Arabic 
word niz or nt/. Hernandez calls the Mexican in- 
digo, aniz. 

The district of San Vicente has a climate more 
intensely warm than San Salvador : its trade consists 
chiefly in tobacco and dyeing materials. The head 
town, San Vicente de Austria^ otherwise called 
Lorenxana, is situated on the skirts of a lofty moun- 
tain, at the base of whidiare several caverns, Avherein 
are some warm springs ; the waters are extremely 
fetid, and “ burst forth with an incredible noise.” 
In different parts of the valley there are mineral 
springs of different temperature, aud the whole region 
bears marks of volcanic phenomena. Two deep rivers, 
the Acaguapa and the Amapulta, nearly surround the 
town; the one skirting the northern side, the other 
ffdVving on the south; and at a short distance is a 
third river, c'alled the San Christobal. These three 


* Pol. Essay, vol. iii. p* 44. 
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streams are sakl to vary most remarkaMy in tempera- 
ture. The waters of the Aeagiiapa are particularly 
cold, those of the Amajnilta are warm, while the San 
Christohal is ahvays of the temperature of the human 
body. The climate is warm and hiiinid, but healthy. 
Besides the principal church of San Vicente, th.ere is a 
very handsome one dedicated to Nossa Senhora del 
Pilar, erected at the sole cost of a private individual ; 
it has three vaulted aisles of beautiful architecture, 
and is richly decorated. There is also an oratory of 
Calvary, and a Franciscan convent. It is 71 leajfiies 
from Giiatimala, 14 lea^ies east of San Salvador, and 
2Ii Avest of San JMijjuel. At the base of the volcano nl‘ 
San ^'^(•l*ntc, and directly opposite tin* toAvn of the 
same name, is the village of Sacatecoluen, “ one of the 
ilnest ill the kingdom,** with a ]>npulation of upwards 
of 5,000 persons. About a leagues from San Vicente, 
on the skirts of the same mountain, in a mild climate, 
is the large village of Apastepec, noted for its annual 
fair, held on tlie 1st of November, for the sale of 
dyeing Avoods, &c. The village of fslcprc is celebrated 
for its tobacco ; and at the adjoining village of Tepe- 
titan, there is a royal tobacco-factory. 

The fourth and most easU-rly district of the in- 
tendancy is that of San MUpiel, tlie climate of Avhich 
is intensely hot and insalubrious: the produce consists 
chiefly of indigo and tobacco. On the i-oast are two 
ports; one calleil .lirpiilisco, the entrance of Avhich is 
six leagues eastAvard of the bar of the river Lein]ra ; 
it is shut in by several islands, that shelter and deXend 
the anchorage. The other, called (.'onchagua, is a 
large bay, capable of receiving shijis of any tnnna|^ ; 
it is situated on the confines of the province towards 
the district of Cholulteiu. The city of San Miguel dc 
la Frontera, situated in lat. 12“ 50' N., and long. 80“ 
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46' W.y cont^ns a good church, two convents, Fran- 
ciscan and Mercedarian, an oratory, and a town-house ; 
the population exceeds 6,000 souls. It was formerly 
much more populous. Indeed,** says Juarros, 

the commercial advantages it enjoys, would render 
it one of the most numerously peopled places in the 
kingdom ; but the insalubrity of the climate keeps 
down the number of the native residents, and deters 
others from taking up their abode in it.** The inha- 
bitants are said to be wealthy. It is 12 leagues from 
the sea, 37 from San Salvador, and 07 from Guati- 
mala. The other towns are San Alexis^ Ckapeltic^ 
and San Juan Chinatneca» The last of these, situ- 
ated in an elevated region, enjoys a mild and salu- 
brious climate, and the soil produces all the species of 
grain, fruit, and vegetables peculiar to the temperate 
zone, with whicli it supplier the city of San Miguel. 
At Bstanzuelas, a small village of Indians and Mulnt- 
toes, there is a mineral spring which has petrifying 
properties. 

The whole of this line province invites the especial 
attention of the geologist and naturalist, from the 
very circumstances which render it an undesirable 
residence. The violent earthquakes by which it has 
repeatedly been visited,* the three volcanoes of San 
Salvador, San Miguel, and San Vicente, (from thi^ 
former two of which eruptions have happened witliiu 
the memory of the natives,) the sulphureous springs 
in the valley of Sail Vicente, and other circumstances, 
indicate that the shores of the Pacific here form but 
an immense vault over the subterranean depositories 
o# combustible matter which feed the volcanic furnaces. 

* Those from which it has stiffbfctl tiie greatest injury, tcMik 
place in the years 1.775. IfiM, 1035, IIVM#, and 17fW* 

PART fV. O 
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There seems to he a repetition here of many of the 
phenomena whidi occur on the coast of Valhulolid.* 
The volcanoes of San Salvador tower far above the 
neighbouring mountains, especially that of San Vi- 
cente. No account exists of any eruption from this 
volcano, but the numerous springs of warm water 
that descend from its sides, are all impregnated with 
sulphur ; and on its northern flank is an aperture, called 
the Iiifernillo^ which emits smoke or vapour like the 
hornifos of Jorullo. In this direction also are many 
other openings, filled with very hot water, in which 
may be heard a noise resembling that of a fluid in a 
-state of ebullition, (a circumstance observecl also in 
the Mnlpavs,) and this noise is increased by the 
slightest agitation of the air, even by the human 
voice. On some j»arts of the mountain, we are told, 
is fouiul a very u'hite earth, commonly used for paint- 
ing in distemper; in other parts are yellow, .rose- 
coloured,, purjilc, and blue earths; green copperas is 
also met with. These are doubtless pyrites. No in- 
formation of a scientific kind is to be obtained from 
the vague accounts of the native writers. The alti- 
tude of the volcan is said to be so great that, in the 
upper regions, the cold is excessive ; but, whether it 
rises into the region of snow, is not stated. Among 
tlie animals who iiiliabit it, are the wild boar and the 
danta or tapir. 

The lakes of Ouija (or Giiixar) and Mctapa form 
one of tlie most interesting features of this intendancy. 
They are said to conmmnicate by a sul)terram*an 
channel. The lake of 3Ietapa, which i.s fed by tlie 
rivers Langne and Languetimi, aiul has, aj>parenHy, 
no utlier outlet, by this means di.scharges its super- 


Sw p. I2G of this voluinc. 
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fluous waters.* The lake Guija, which is twenty 
leases in extent, is also feil by the. larf^c. river J\lit- 
laii, whicli, augmented in its long course by many 
tributary streams, discharges itself into the lake under 
tlic name of the river Ostiia, near the village so called. 
The river (xuija, a large and powerful stream, in no 
part fordable. Hows out of the lake, and, after a wind- 
iiig course, joins the river Lempa. This latter river 
lias its sources in the i^untains of Esquipulas, in the 
province of Cliiqiiimula. It is at first an inconsiderable 
rivulet called the Sesecapa ; but, in a course of more 
than forty leagues, it receives the tribute of a great 
number of small streams, and* after being joined by 
tlie (luija, rolls an immense volume of water towards 
the Pacific, where it discharges a little to the westward 
of the Bay of Jicjuilisco, forming the boundary be- 
tween the districts of San Vicente and San J\liguel. 
The two lakes aliove-mentioned furnish to the wliole 
district an inexhaustible supply of delicate fish. In 
the middle of that of Guija, is a large island most ])ic- 
tnrcsquely clothed with wood, whicli gives cover to 
immense quantities of game. Oii this island, are the 
ruins of some ancient buildings, called by the natives 
Txucnalpa (old village), which are of sufficient extent 
to convey the id(?a of its having lH*en a place of some 
importance. -f* Two other lakes are inenlioiied by 
Juarros, those of Texacuangos and Gilopaugo, which, 
he says, ulford various kinds of line lisli, more than 

* AVc say aj'pau’ntly, bocausc llievajiic slati'inc’iit of Junrros 
roqiiirrs to be veiificd by actual iiivcsti;'ai ion. 

t In the ifileiior of the woods on this island, Fuontes states, 
that it liad been aliirincd on very respectable authority, that fxityrt 
hail been frer|uent]y sec'ii. Juarros disniUsc's the assertion as unde* 
servia.u of attention ; yet, it might lie worth imiuiry, whether 
these woods may not conceal a s)>ecit!s of an|}iropomor])}ious ape, 
or savn^^cs. 
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enough for the markets of San Salvador and a great 
])ortiun of the intendancy ; but he gives no account 
of their situation or extent. 

Almost the whole of the tract of country which we 
have been describing, lies either within the regions 
called the txerraa calienles^ or occupies the southern 
declivity of the cordillera, the crests of which, “ brist- 
ling with volcanic cones,'' stretch along the coast of 
the Pacific from the lake of Nicaragua to the bay of 
Tehuantepec. The province of Costa Rica likewise 
contains volcanoes. But the most remarkable are in 
the inland province of Sacatepec, which, as comprising 
both the ancient and the modern capital, will now 
claim our attention. It forms part of the territory 
designated in some geographical works by the name 
of Cuatimala Proper.* 

* In a recent geographical work. Guatimala is with singular 
inaccuracy described as containing eight provinces, viz. Chiaim, 
Vera Paz, Guatimala Proper, Soconusco, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa nica, and Veragua. The latter belongs to New Granada. 
It is hard to say what is meant to be included in Guatimala 
Proper. Its boundaries are said to be Vera Paz and Chiapa on 
the N.E. (an obvious blunder for N.W.); Honduras on the E. ; 
Nicaragua on the S.E. : and Oaxaca on the N. and W. Oaxaca 
neither lies in that direction, nor can it touch on Guatimala Proper, 
as Soconusco divides them. No notice is taken in this enumeration, 
of the imiwrtant intendancy of San Salvailor. Guatimala Proper, 
therefore, would, according to this statement, comprise the four 
maritime provinces of Suchiltcpcr, Escuintia, Zonzonate, and San 
Salvador, or the whole coast tetween Soconusco and NlcaraguBi 
and the five midland provinces ! It would more correctly be re* 
siricted to the three interior provinces, lying between Vera Paz on 
the north and Escuintia on the south, which composed the ancient 
Kuebiquei or Guatimalan kingiloin. In Alcedo’s Dictionary, a 
work considered as a Iiigh authority, Guatimala is described with 
simikir inaccuracy. It is stateil to contain 13 provinces, viz. Soco- 
inisco, Chiapa, Suquitcpcc, Vera Paz, Honduras, IcaUna, San 
Salvador, San Miguel, Nii‘ara|,ua, Xcres de la Choluteca, Tegusl- 
galpn, and Costa Hica. These 13 provinces are said to be divided 
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VALLEY OF GUATIMALA. 

The province of Sacatepoc, being of limited extent, 
tliongh nnusnnlly populous, is only an alcaldia-mayor. 
It lies between tbe 14tli and loth parallels of north 
latitude, and betAveen long. 90® 40' and 91° 40' W, 
It is not above 20 leagues in length, and is nearly as 
much in breadth, and contains upwards of 115,000 
inhabitants. It is the most southern of the live in- 
terior provinces, and, together Avith the alcaUHas of 
Chimaltenango and Solola, formed the ancient king- 
dom of Kachiquel. Within these contracted limits, 
the country presents a singular variety of surface and 
of climate. The soil, Jtiarros says, is favourable to 
the productions of every temperature. Tlie Vale ot 
(huitiinala, knoAvu also by the name of Pasiiya, seems 
to bear an analogy to that series of immense plains 
Avhitdi encircle the capital of lilexico. It consists of 
nine basins or valleys, of varying elevation, coinjirised 
AA'ithin one vast circuit, Avhich extends from the monn. 
tains of Quezaltenango on the west, to the maritime 
jjrovince of Chiquimula on the east. Three of these 
A-alleys, those of Chimalteiiango, Xilopctec, and Alo- 
tenango, are comprised within the alcaldia-fnayor of 
( 'himaltenango ; the other six, Avhich form the alcal- 
(iia-mayor of Sacatepec, are the valleys of Guatimala, 
Ulixco, Saca tepee, Liw Vacas, Mesas de l*etaj»a, and 
Ganales. AVe are unacquainted Avith the dilFerent 

into 2."i RovernmentB and alcaldias-mayores ; and aftorward«, the 
of Guatimala, (which is not ineiUioucd in the first enu- 
meration,) U stated to lie one of the thrfi; composinp the kingdom. 

It isniTilless (n point out the gross inacciirncics in this account. 
Icalcos is probably l/alco in Zon/'ina^*, witich docs nut aiqicar to 
have ever formed eitiier an nhyihU-i-maifur or a The 

same remark applies to iSau Miguel. 

o 2 
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elevations of theso valleys, as no Humlraldt hiis 
hitherto explored this region ; but there is reason to 
suppose that they will lie found to vary not less re- 
markably in their climate and productions, than the 
four Mexican plateaus.* Juarros states, that the val- 
ley of Chimaltenango enjoys a cold, dry, but healthy 
climate, and that it is of so exactly proportioned a 
level, that the drainage waters of one half of the town 
of Santa Ana descend into the Atlantic, and those of 
the other half into the Pacific. The soil produces 
wheat, maize, and European fruits. The vicinity of 
Altnolonga and San Caspar in Sacatepec, used to sup- 
l>ly the capital with pulque or maguey wine, until the 
governor, Andres de los Navas, prohibited the traffic 
under pain of excommunication ; while, in the valley 
of Xilotcpec, the sugar-CAne is cultivated. 

That wliich is projierly called the Valley of Oiiati- 
malaf occupies nearly the centre of the chain of 
plateaus, liaving the valleys of Chimaltenango and 
Xilotepec on the north, that of Mixco on the east, 
that of Petapa on the south, and that of Alote- 
nango on the west. Old Gnatimala stands nearly 
in the centre of the pl^n, encompassed by eleven 
suburbs, which are environed by no fewer than thirty- 
one villages, the most distant of which is not two 
leagues from the city ; some of these are on the plain, 
others on the declivities of the mountains. The 

• The valley of Toluca Is a,<VJO foot, the valley of TenochtitLin 
7*4<10 feet, the valley of Actopan feet, ami the valley of Istla 
3,3tKl feet, above the level of the sea. They diiTer as much in 
their climate as in their elevation, tstch being adapted to a different 
Biiecics of cultivation. The last, ivhich is the least elevated, ad- 
mits of the growth of the sugar-cane; the third u adapteil for t^at 
of cotton ; the second, for the cultivation of European grain ; and 
the first, for agavc-plantatiqns.— Humholdt, fVV. Essnift vol. J. 

W5. 

t Its ancient name was the valley of Tueilo or Pancliof. 
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present inhabitants ai'e, it seems, indebted to the 
i^panish conquerors for this succession of villages. It 
appears from the records of the cabildo^ that soon after 
the city was founded, a distribution was made, in lots, 
of the lands in the valley. It l»eing found, however, 
that some of the worthy citizens had, in the scramble, 
got possession of larger portions than fell to their 
share, w'hile others had none, in a meeting of the 
cabildo held in April 1528, it was determined to 
equalise the distribution by dividing the whole valley 
into lots called caballerias and peonerias ; the former, 
1,000 paces long by GOO in breadth ; the latter, half 
that quantity. To a horse-soldier was assigned a 
eabeUleria ; to a foot-soldier, a peoneria. These lots 
were laid out by the proprietors, some as maize-fields, 
others as giirdens, or for other agricultural laliours. 

At this period,” continues Jiiarros, “ there were 
great numbers of the unreclaimed natives wandering 
about in the forests and on the mountains, without 
any kind of subjection or government, who were very 
detrimental to those who had already been converted. 
The Spaniards, desirous of a]>plyiiig a remedy to this 
evil, began to devise means of collecting them toge- 
ther, and establishing them in small villages. This 
design was still further promoted by various edicts 
from the king, particularly one dated June 10, 1540, 
which especially ordered that all methods should l)e 
tried to induce the Indians to live in societies and form 
villages, to accomplish more effectually the important 
object of civilising ami instructing them. As the 
wild Indians disregarded all the friendly offers that 
were made them, and shewed hut little inclination to 
listen to the preaching of the missionaries, the gover- 
nor gave peiTnission t(» hunt them out of their retreats, 
in consequence, the officers, each taking ten or twelve 
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wildicrs, sallied fiirth on the darkest nights, conducted 
by expert guides, to an Indian hovel, where they fre- 
quently seized six, eight, or ten Indians, whom they 
brought home and placed on their maize-plantations 
and other works, under the superintendence of careful 
persons. These excrursions were repeated until sixty, 
eighty, two hundred, three hundred, or even greater 
numbers were got together and formed into a vilhige, 
on whicli was usually bestowed the name of the saint 
of the proprietor’s peculiar devotion, with the addition 
of the surname of his family. Thus, Luis de Bivar 
established the village called San Caspar Bivar ; 
Ignacio de Bobadilla, that of Santa Catarina 
Bobadilla ; Aloir/o de Zamora, that of Santiago 
Zamora, at a place where he usetl to wash the soil to 
liiid gold ; and Cabriel Cabrera, that of San Lucas 
(’al»rera.* Several others are designated by the 
dignity or office held by their founders ; as, San 
Juan del (.)bispo, founded by Bishop Francisco de 
Marro({uin ; San Andres Dean, fiamded by Dean 
Juan Alonzo ; and San Pedro Tesorero, established 
by the treasurer, Petlro de Becerra. San Miguel Milpa 
Dueiias, founded by Alvarado, is named from a portion 
of laud vdiich he had ordered to be sown with maize 
for ibo benefit of the widows of bis sobliers; San 
Dioiiisio Pastores is said to liave received its name 
from the inhabitants having tended Alvarado’s flocks; 
and San Luis de las Carretas was so called bminse 
tlie ijibabitanls wi'ro chiefly cartwriglits. The in- 

Olliers arc CTiinneratcil by Juamis, whidi wc luive not thought 
it iiivessary to partu'ularise. San Lue:ts Cahrera is also called 
I. mas Vilniirji'iiitt, whicli signities, in the Pipil language, hoiiseof 
imui ; (U ri\ iiig this appellative from some wells near the village, 

“ in wliicli, if any kind of linqn Iw tdd for three or four days, it 
will 1 k> iljiHi a most iHMutiful black, and the colour so durable 
that it cannot be discharged.”— Jc.tK nos, p. 4i!>, nut>}. 
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habitants of the city derive many advantages from 
these numerous places : besides the supply of every 
kind of provisions, they draw plenty of hands for their 
different works and manufactories. If a pei*son is in 
want of bricklayers, he is sure of finding them at 
Jocotenango, Santa Ana, and San Caspar ; masons at 
San Cristoval (the lower) ; gardeners at San Pedro 
de las Huertas ; bakers at Santa Ana ; and butchers 
at Santa Isabel. The inhaliitants of Almoloiiga supply 
the city with fiiiit of all kinds, either the growth 
of their own gardens, or procured from other villages 
towards the mountains or the sea-shore ; Almolonga 
and Upper San Cristoval furnish all kinds of flowers ; 
San Caspar and Almolonga used to supply pulque ; 
and San Pedro de las Huertas sends cauliflowers, 
cabbages, onions, and every other description of gar- 
den vegetables. Wood, coa/jr, and similar articles 
of domestic necessity, are brought from the other 
villages.” 

This description, while it discloses the un])rincipled 
method pursued by the Spanish conquerors for sub. 
jugating and converting the natives, shews that the 
site of Alvarado's capital was not injudiciously chosen. 
The spot first selected was about a league to the 
s()uth-west of Old Guatimala, lietween the two vol- 
canoes, near the place now called Almolonga, and 
sometimes Ciudad Vieja (the old city).* The settle- 
ment here, Juarros states, was meant to be a tem- 

* It is a disputed point among the Spanish historians, whether 
the first settlement was at Almolonga, or in the capital of King 
Sinacam, the Indian city of Tecpangiiatemala. which occupied the 
sitaof S(in Miifuel TzHciuiljiit, a village at a short distance. Juarros 
s.%ys, that directly above Tsacualpa (which signffics old town), 
may be distinguished the deep channel tnaile by the lonent of 
w'ater and detached masses of rock 4)y which the old town was 
overwhelmed. 
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porary one, until a more convenient spot could be 
selected ; but, not discovering another situation 
odering superior advantages, the inhabitants deter, 
iiiined to reiriaiu here, and to extend their Iniildiiigs a 
little to tlie eastward, upon the skirt of the mountain 
called the Volcan de Ayna ; a place of grpat fertility, 
very pleasant, under a fine climate, healthy, and 
abundantly supplied with excellent water. On this 
spot, they commenced building the city on the 22d of 
November, 1527 ; and in a short time they had 
erected a decent cathedral, convents of Dominicans, 
Franciscans, and Mercedarians, two hermitas^ a town, 
house, and a hospital. After fourteen years* progress, 
further improvements were stopped by a calamity that 
finally decided its fate. On the night of Septem- 
ber 11, 1541, an eruption of water from the mountain 
took place, when a torrent so immense rolled down 
from the summit, sweeping before it large trees and 
I'uormoas rocks, that the city was overwhelmed, the 
buildings destroyed, and great part of the inhabitants 
buried beneath the mins.* This irreparable disaster 

* Tlicaccount which Juarros gives of this dreadful ralastrnphct 
is as follows. "It liad rained inccssanlly and with great violence 
on the three preceding days, particularly on the nlglit of the lOlh, 
when the water descended more like the torrent of a cataract than 
rain. The fury of tlie wind, the incessant, appalling lightning and 
dreadful thunder, were indescribable. The general terror was 
increased by eru])tions from the volcano to such a degree, that, 
ill this combination of horrors, the inhabitants imagined the 
final destruction of the world was nt hand. At tw'o o’clock on 
the morning of tlie lllh, the vibrations of the earth were »o 
violent, that the people were un.ililc to stand. 'I’lie shocks were 
accompani.'d with a terrible subtenanean noisi’, whiclv sprc.'id 
universal dismay. Shortly afterwanl, an Immense torrent of 
w.itcr rushed down from the summit of the mountain, fordng 
.away with it enormous fragments of rocks and large trees, which, 
descending upon the ill-fated town, oYcrwhelmcd and destroyed 
almost all the houses, and bilried a great number of iiih.abitauts 
under the ruins.’’ 
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compelled the survivors to seek another settlement ; 
and they fixwl upon the place whore Old (Siiatiinala 
now stands, about a league north-east of Ciudad 
riejar 

Among the victims of this catastrophe, was Doiia 
Deatriz de la Cueha, the widow of Pedro de Alvarado, 
who had been elected governess of the city. IPhiJe 
tlie survivors w'ore holding a council in tlie catliedral 
on the I8th of September, a week after the eruption, 
to deliberate on the removal of the city, se\’eral 
shocks of eartlKpiake compelled them to seek their 
safety by flight. At a suljsequent meeting, on the 
27 th, the removal was resolved on by a majority 
of forty-three votes against five. The situations at 
first proposed for the new city were, the valh^ys of 
Alotenango and Chimaltenango ; and a considerable 
majority gave the preference to the latter. But, 
at this juncture, there arrived an engineer sent out by 
the Spanisli Government, Juan Battista Aiitonelli, in 
consequence of w'hose n‘preseiitati()n, l)oth plans were 
given up, and the valley of Tuerto, or Panchoi, was 
finally chosen as tlie site fl)r the laty of Santiago. 
The council in w’hich this decision was made, took 
plai« on the 22d of October, l.)41 ; and such was the 
zeal of the people in currying on the work, that by the 
May following, a great part of the city was inhabited, 
although the complete demarcation of it was not 
finished before Novenil»er. It was the metnqudis of 
the kingdom until the year 177 ®, wlien the capital 
was transferred to the valley of Mixco, in conse<[uence 
of the devastation occasioned by the earthquake of 
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OLD GUATIMALA. 

Old Guatimala (/a Antigua GvMimala)^ an. 
cieiitly a city and the metropolis of tlie kingdom, now 
ranks only as a town ; it is, however, ^ being the 
residence of the alcalde mayor^ the provincial capital 
of Sacatepec. Its proper title is Santiago (or San 
Jago) de los Caballeros de Guatimala, Saint Cecilia 
is also considered as the co-patroness of the city, in 
consequence of a memorable victory obtained over the 
Kachiquel Indians, who had revolted, in 152G.* It 
was constituted an episcopal see in 15:14 by Pope 

♦ The history of this revolt is briefly given by Juarros. When 
Pedro de Alvarado left Guatimala in 152(> to wait upon ('ortes, he 
left his brother Gonzalo lieutenant of the newly acquired kingdom 
during his alisence. Impelled by avarice, Gonzalo deU‘rinined to 
improve the favourable opportunity of enriching himself. * * With 
this view, he demanded an exorbitant tribute from the populous 
village of Pillnamit, requiring that 8(M) of the Indbns should each 
bring him, everyday, a reed of the size of his little finger filled with 
fine gold, under the penalty of being taken as slaves. The 
unhappy victims of his rapacity exerted themselves to the utmost 
to pay this iniquitous exaction ; but all their endeavours being In- 
cficctual, the governor went to the village, inflicted severe punish- 
ments, and threatened them with death, should his demand bo 
neglected. The natives, driven to desperation by these vexations, 
invoked all the towns of the Kachiquel nation to their aid, and 
soon collected a force of combatants. A iKirt of this host 
was detached to defend the mountains in the read from Pcta])a, 
by which they feared Pedro de Alvarado might return, while the 
main laxly suddenly fell uimn the town, and, taking the inhabit- 
ants by surprise, killed many, wounded more, and put the rest to 
flight. After this defeat, the city was abandoned by the Spaniards, 
until the return of Alvarado, who, without loss of time, exerted 
himself to regain what they had been deprived of, and to reduce 
the Kachiquels once more to subjection. This was not 'done 
without great trouble, and several severe contests. 1 le at last van- 
quished them, after a \'fry obstinate battle, and they then 
submitted.. This victory was obtained on the 2:ld of No\ ember, 
St. Cecilia's day." 
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Paul III., and Pope Beuc*diet XIV. m 171’2 niised it 
to tlio rank of a metropolitan city. “ It stands in a 
delightful valley, shut in hy mountains and hills that 
always retain their verdure, and eneom])assed hy 
meadows and lands which siijiply pasturage to large 
lierds of cattle. Two rivers run through the valley, 
and supply to the gardens and meadows, the farms 
and couiitry-honses, ev(‘ry convenience for irrigation. 
The climate is extremely agreeable, and of so ha]>py 
a mediinn, that neither lieat nor cold ever 
dominates to the injury of vegetation; hut a perpetual 
spring presents its varied houiities. The city extciwls 
about tAvelve squares of houses [mnnzanas^* in the 
narrowest part : the streets are broad, straight, and 
well paved, nmiiing in right lines from east to west 
and from north to south, except in tlu5 suburbs, wher<» 
are many both narrow and irrejfular. Tluo’c; ai'e 
numerous fountains, supplied fnmi three dilferent 
springs; and water is also dilFused into all ]>arts 
of the city hy pipes, so that there is scarcely a house 
without three or four cisterns regularly replenislie<l. 
Tliere an; large reservoirs hi the stiv(ds and pnhliti 
places ; that in the Great Square is worthy of notice, 
being constructed entirely of stone, very well wrought, 
and tilled by two different streams that fall into it on 
opposite sides. The coiisistorial hons(js d(*servj! atten- 
tion, both for the solidity of building, and their 
excellent distrilaition, as well as for au elegant cor- 
ridor fronting the square, tVwined by cobujiiis and 
arches of masonry. There are thirty-eight edifices 
appropriated to religious worship and estahlislnnents, 
viz.. the cathedral, three parish churches, and sixteen 

* A nuin.am U a :,olid sciuarc of liousos, fiirme l by tlio intcriav- 
tion of stroft.'i at ri,';ht anijlcs^ and var#iui; in ■.Mini fio o l.'ii u> 
.T'O yards in front, 
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Others, eig^Iit convents for men, eight for women, the‘ 
congregations of San Felipe Neri, and of Calvary, and 
eleven chapels. The cathcilral is a magiiiiicent 
temple, more than 300 feet long, 120 broad, and 
nearly seventy high, lighted by hfty windows ; it has 
three aisles, and eight chapels on each side, of which 
those of the Sanctuary and Nuestra Senora del 
Socorro are vei 7 spacious ; tlie decorations consist of 
beautiful statues, paintings of the best masters, many 
inestimable relics, and numerous utensils of gold and 
silver. The grand altar stood under a cupola, sup- 
ported by sixteen columns, faced Avith tortoiseshell, 
and adorned Avith mtHlallions in bronze of excpiisite 
AA'orkmanship ; on the cornict^ are placed the statues 
of tlie Virgin and the twelve apostles in ivory. In 
this sumptuous edifice, to AA'hich there are scA'en 
spacious entrances, re])ose the ashes of Pedro de 
Alvarado, tlie conqueror of the country, of Francisco 
Marroquin, the first bishop, eight of his successors, 
and of many other illustrious men. The church 
of San Domingo deseived notice by its elegant design, 
great elevation, cajiacious vestibule, and s])lendid 
decorations, among Avhich AA'as a statue of the Virgin 
del Rosario, nearly six feet in height, of massii'e 
silver. In the church of San Francisco, one of the 
largest in the city, Avere tliree alcoves, beautifully and 
richly adorned, Avhiidi contributed greatly to the splen- 
dour of the grand altar ; the singularly curious chapel 
of Our Lady of Lorctto, in Avhich the image of the 
Virgin of Alcantara* is worshipped; at the portal 

* “ This image is not without its miracle^ for it appears (from 
records juridically authenticated, obtained in the year Kiul, and 
preserved in the .Archives of the convent), that it is the Identical 
image which was wors}\i))j4d at Alcantara in Estremadura, where 
the Iratiition was, that it had been found in the river Tagus, cn- 
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there are several statues of saints done in stucco, and 
enamelled, which far exceed any thinj? of the kind in 
the kingdom. But the i^reatest treasure in iK)pular 
estimation beloiiginjr to the church, are the mortal 
relies of Pedro de San Jose de Betancurt,* that 
arc preserved under the safeguard of three keys, in a 
niche on the left hand side of the presbytery. The 
church of the College of Jesuits, and that of Nuestra 
Senora de la Merced, each spacious, and with three 
aisles, possess their due share of magnilicence. The 
Dominican, Franciscan, and Mercedariw convents, 
are the most remarkable for their size, solidity of the 
building, neatness, and convenient arrangement of 
their respective ofKces. Of the nunneries, tliat of La 
Conception is the largest ; it is said to have been 
formerly inhabited by upwards of 1,(K)0 persons, nuns, 
pupils, and servants.” f 

III tlie time of its jirosperity, as the capital of 
the kingdom. Old Guatimala was the residence of the 
captain-general, Avho was also president of the chan- 
cery aud royal andiencia. In the royal and 

pontilical university of San Carlos uas founded by 
Charles IT., on wliich, in 1(187, Pope Innocent XI. 
conl'erred all the privileges enjoyed by the universities 
of Mexico and Limn. This city has given birth 
to many illustrious individuals. Among these, tlie 

dosed with the infant Don PcLayo, in a diest, and the preservation 
of the prince was attributeil to the special protection of his virgin 
patroness.” 

* Potlro de Hetancurt was a priest, native of the island of 
Tencrint*, who scttlc>d in Guatimala; he was held in great estima- 
tion by the populace, who Ixjlievetl that he wrought miracles ; the 
subject of his beatification was wannly debated in the Romish con- 
clave, but nut carried; however, Po^ie Clement XIV. declared that 
his virtues were entillc'd to the most l^roic degree.” 

t Juarros, pp. Hi— 14, 
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native Historian ai)Ove cited enumerates, Christoval 
riores, a Franciscan, of one of the noblest families of 
(juatimala, who suffered a cniel death for preaching 
Christianity in Algiers in 1627 « Diego dc la Cerda, 
of the order of La Merced^ who was torn in pieces by 
four horses at Constantinople for preaching Chris* 
tianity ; lllas de Morales, a Franciscan of noble race 
and exemplary virtue, who di(Ml in 1616; Alonzo 
Sanj'hez, a secular priest, who, for hia eminent 
virtues, was honoured with a public funeral, — he died 
in 1652; Juan Bautista Alvarez de Toledo, of an 
illustrious family, who, after filling the Duns Scotiis 
professorshi]) in the university of San Carlos, was 
raised to the ejiiscopal chairs, successively, of Chiapa, 
Guatimala, and Ouadalaxara, and died in his native 
country in 1726 ; Juan de Padilla, a secular eccle- 
siastic of c<msi<lerahle literary attainments, who died 
in 17dl); Miguel do Zilieza y Velasco, of a noble 
family, bishop of Cuidad Real, where he died in 
1768; Antonio de Pineda y Ramirez, who accom. 
paiiied Maliispina, in a scientific capacity, in his 
voyage round the globe; Ignacio Cehallos, dean of 
Mexico and Seville, niemher of the Royal Spanish 
Academy, and one of the comjiilers of the Spanisli 
Dictionary; and lastly, jMignel Gntierres, an ex- 
jesiiit, who died at Rome in 1764, — his life has been 
written in liatiii by Luis JIaniero. 

The history of Old Guatimala is singularly disastrous. 
Jnarros devotes a se])arate cliajiter to its calamities, 
hegiiining with the Kachiipud revolt of 1526, and the 
destmetion of the Ciudad Vieja, and bringing down 
the story to the fatal earthquake of 1773.* Although 

* In these disastrous annals of the first city, it is recorded, that 
in 1532, ** the vicinity of lhe<>city was ravaged, and the inliahitants 
thrown into consternation, by a /ion of uncommon magnilude an I 
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the inhabitants ha^ changed the situation of the 
town, they could not cvailu the calamities that still 
awaited them. In 1550, an epidemic disorder, 
attended with a violent blowing at the nose, swept 
away great numbers of the inluJjitants. In 1505, 
a severe shock of earthquake seriously damaged many 
of the principjil buildings. The eartlujuakes of 1575, 
70, and 77} were not less ruinous. “ On the 27tli 
of December, 1501, tlie ])opulation was again alarmed 
by the volcano, ^v'hich began to emit Ore ; and so 
great was the quantity of ashes thrown out and 
spread in the air, that the sun was entirely obscured, 
and artificial light was necessary in the city at 
mid-day. Processions were formed to implore the 
Divine intercession ; people confessed themselves aloud 
in the streets, being persuaded they were on the point 
of suffering some awful visitation of Pnwidcnce. A 
northerly wind, however, at last relieved them from 
their fears, by disperaing the ashes towards the Pacific 
Ocean, and again alloAving them to view the splendour 
of the sun. On the 14th of January, 1552, the 
mountain vomited fire with great force for twenty- 
ftmr hours successively. 

“ The years 1505 and 6 were dreadful in the ex- 
treme. On January 16, of the former, earthquakes 
were felt, and they continued through that and the 

ferocity,” (prol)ably the iixtmay or miztih is meant, i “ which 
tlfsccndctl from the forests on the Vititvit dr .4^'tffi, and committed 
great devastations among the herds. A rewavd of :2.) goUl dollars, 
or l(M)bushclaof wheat, was offered by the town council to any 
person tliat could kill it; but the animal escaped even from a 
general hunting-party of the whole city, with Alvarado at the head 
of it. After five or six months’ continual 5 lc})redations, he was 
killed by a herdsman, who rccxiveil the promised reward.” In 
February a lire, originating in cdirlarksmilh’s shop, destvoycil 
a great huuiIkt of houses, in cunscqui'iicc of which forges were 
i)rohibiUd within the city. 
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following year so frequently, that not an interval of 
eight days elapsed, during the whole period, without a 
shock more or less violent. Fire issued incessantly, 
for months together, from the mountatn, and^reatly 
increased the general consternation. The most dis. 
astrmis of these erupti«ms took ]»lace on the 23d Dec., 
158fi, when the major part of the city again became a 
heap of ruins, burying under them many of the 
unfortunate inhahitants ; the earth shook with such 
violence, that the tJips of the high ridges were torn 
off, and deep chasms formc<l in various parts of the 
level ground. 

“ In IfiOl, a pestilenticil distemper carried off great 
numbers. It raged with so much malignity, that 
three days generally terminated the existence of such 
as were affected by it. In 1607, i^resh shocks of earth- 
quakes were felt, causing great damage to several 
of the buildings, and killing many 2 )eople. These 
terrible visitations did not return again until the year 
1640. In 1620, a fiery meteor appeared, and filled 
the inhabitants with terror and dismay, from their 
ignorance of the nature of such phenomena: similar 
appearances at the present day, as philosojdiy is better 
understood, would excite only admiration. Meteors 
of the same description apjieared on the 14th April, 
1640; the 23d March, 1660; the 20th January, 
1661; ill January 1688; and on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1601. 

“ In the month of January 1623, the volcano was 
oliserv'cd to be again in action; it threw out much 
Jlame and thick smoke, accompanied by violent and 
loud reports, to ,the great terror of the inhabitants, 
l)ut fortunately Avithout injury. 

“ On the 18th of Fefiruary, 165], about one o’clock, 
afternoon, a most extraordinary subterranean noise 
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tva» }io:ml, and immediately followed by three violent 
.slioeks, at very short intervals from each other, which 
threw down many building, and damn»^Ml others; 
the tile| £ 1*010 the roofs of the houses were dispersed 
ill all directions, like light straws by a gust of wind ; 
the bells of the churches were rung by the vibrations ; 
masses of rock were detached from the mountains ; 
and even the wild beasts w'ere so terrified, that, losing 
their natural instinct, they quitted their retreats, and 
souglit shelter from the habitations of men. Among 
tliese, a lion of great size and fierceness entered the 
city, on the southern side, and advanced into the 
middle of it ; he tore down a paper fixed against 
one of the coiisistorial houses, and retreated by 
the streets on the north side. I'hese shocks were 
repeated frequently, until the 13th of April. 

“ Very few years passed in which this dev’otc'd 
]>lHce did not experience the horrors of these extern 
mi iiating phenomena; for, enumerating only such as 
caused serious damage since 1051, the worst were 
those ill March 1073; 22d July, 1001; May 1003; 
August 1004 ; SepteinkT and October 1007 ; aud the 
12th of February, 10*89, which, a writer of that period 
asserts, was even more disastrous than the one in 10*51. 

“ Tlie )’ii?ar 1680 brought ivitli it anotlier dreadful 
epidemic, which, in three months, swejit awiiy a 
tenth part of the i nimbi tants. Some of them died 
suddenly ; others expired under the most acute pains 
of the head, breast, and liowcls. No remedy was dis- 
covered that could check its destnictive progress, 
although many of the deceased iverc opened, to cn- 
ileavour, by tliat means, to come at the cause of the 
disorder. So great was the number of the infected, 
that there ivas not suflicieiit number of jiriests to 
administer to them the religious rites. The bells 
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were no longer tolled for the dead individually) and the 
t^orpses were buried, en masse^ in a common grave. 
From the capital, the pestilence spread to the neigh- 
bouring villages, and thence to the more ^remote 
ones, causing dreadful havoc, particularly among the 
most robust of the inhabitants.* 

“ Pursuing this narrative of misfortunes, the next 
in succession happouc'd on the 1st of February, 1705 ; 
M'hen the mountain again disgorged ashes and thick 
smoke in such abundance, that the sun was entirely 
obs(‘iired ; and the Guatimaltecans, like the ancient 
Egyptians, were envelopi'd in impenetrable darkness 
at noon-day, which continued for several hours. In 
1710, a violent eruption of smoke and ignited stones 
took ])lace; hut no serious injury was sustained. 
The year I717 was memorable: on the night of 
August 27th, the nioiiNtain began to emit flames, 
attended by a continued subterranean rumbling noise. 
On the night of the 28th, the emption increased to 
great violence, and very much alarmed the inhabitants. 
Tlie images of saints were carried in proct^sion, 
public prayers were put up, day after day; but the 

* The author makes no mention of the manner in which 
this epidemic tenninated ; but, says his Translator, “ religious 
ingenuity was not tardy in pToducing a mirarlo to remove so 
dreadful a scourge. The inhabitants being grievously alarmed 
at the frightful havoc among them, resolved upon the expedient of 
addressing public prayers to the Virgin for Iter interference ; they 
carried the image that is worshipped in the village of Alniolojiga, 
thence to the church of Calvary, in the city, in solemn procession. 
'I’he rogation continued three days; on the last day, about two in 
the afternoon, the face of the s:tcreil elligy was perceived to be in 
a profuse j)crspiration for a long time: this prodigy was imme- 
diately certified officially by a couple of nubtrit^s who were present. 
In the evening, the image was restored lo the village with becoming 
5j)lemiiity, and from that day the pestilence ceased ; no nsorc* 
persons were hifectetl, and *(hosc who were sick recovered imme- 
diately.’' 
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terrifying ernptiun still continued, and was followed 
by frequent shocks, at intervals, for more than four 
inontlis. At last, on the night of Sq»temher 29tli, 
the fate of Guatimala appeared to he decided, and 
iuevitat)le destruction seemed to be at hand. Great 
was the ruin among the public edifices; many of 
tlie houses were thrown down, and nearly all that 
remained were dreadfully injured ; but the greatest 
devastation was seen in the churclies. The inhabi- 
tants, from what they actually saw, and from what 
their terrors stiggested to them, expected the total 
subversion of tlie place ; and nearly all 80 ii;;ht iHd’ugc 
in the villages adjacent. After this disaster, they 
s<dicited permission of the Government to remove to 
any other spot that might be judged less ex])used to 
the effects of the volcano; but, by the time the 
council of the Indies transmitted a license for the 
removal, they had recovered from the panic, niturned 
to their dilapidated dwellings, had re])aired a great 
part of the city, and no longer thought of making the 
transfer. 

“ In 1732 , during the^ month of May, the volcano 
once more seemed to threaten fresli clisasters, but 
notliing more tlian an eruption of flame, that con- 
tinued many days, then took place. In 1733, the 
city suffered very grievously from the small-pox, 
which, in one month, swept away 1,500 persons. 
This misfortune was followed, in June 1730, by a 
violent tempest, that threw down several houses, and 
many persons were burieil under the mins. 

*•“ On the 27tli August, 1737, tlio mountain was 
again in commotion, and discharged flames and smoke 
for some days suei’cssively ; numerous small craters, 
that emitted hotli lire and smyke, opened on tin* sides 
of it ; and, on the 21tli of tkqjtember, smart shocks of 
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earthquake took place, but fortunately without causing 
injury. On September 21, 17*191 another violent 
tempest began, and amtinued for three days ; it was 
attended with an incessant heavy rain : the torrents of 
water that descended from the surrounding mountains 
caused much damage in the villages on the plaiii 
below. On the 4th of March, 1751, two very severe 
shocks were felt ; the first about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and the other at two in the afternoon : 
much injury was done by them, chiefly to the 
churclies. 

On the 8th of October, 1782, a heavy rain began, 
and lasted until the morning of the 9th ; by which 
the rivers were so increased, that great part of the 
country was inundated: on this occasion the large 
village of Petapa was destroyed, and the division 
of the city called the Barrio de los Hemedios was laid 
under water. 

“ The year 1773 was the most melancholy epoch in 
the annals of this metropolis ; it was then destroyed, 
and, as the capital, r<ise no more from its ruins. 
Since the year 1751, there Jiad been no considerable 
misfortune sustained ; for although, in 1757, there 
had been the shock, distinguished by tlie natives 
as the earthquake of St. Francis, and, in 170*5, that 
of the Holy Trinity, which spread devastation over 
the province of Chiquimula; and afterward, that 
denominated St. Kaphael’s, which grievously devas- 
tated the province of Siichiltepeques ; yet, neither of 
these extended to the capital with sufficient violence to 
cause any extraordinary damage. In the month «f 
May, some few slight shocks were perceived ; and, on 
the 11th of June, a veiy violent one took place. Its 
duration was consiilera^de ; many houses and several 
churches were much injured : during the whole of 
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the night, the shocks were repeatcil at sliort inter- 
vals, and, for some days afterward, with less fre- 
qiiency. About four o’clock, ou tlie afterii(M)n of July 
2!Jth, a tremendous vibration was felt, and shortly after 
began the dreadful convulsion that decided the fate oi' 
the unfortunate city. It is difficult, even for tho,se 
who were Avitnesses of this terrible catastrophe, to 
describe its duration, or the variety of its undulation, 
so entirely did terror and the apprehension of imme- 
diate annihilation, absorb all powers of redectioiu 
For several days these shocks continued, and some- 
times in such quick succession, that many took place 
in the short space of fifteen minutes. On the 7th 
ISeptember, there was another, which threw down 
most of the buildings that were damaged on the 2!)th 
of July ; and, on the 13th December, one still more 
violent termijiated the Avork of destniction. To this 
memorable calamity succeeded a schism among the 
inhabitants, that caused many disagreeable dissen- 
sions. Tavo parties AA^ere foraied; the one, terrified by 
the recent chastisement of Provitlence, and bearing in 
mind the miseries tlnit had been so often endured 
from similar visitations, AA'as desirous of establishing 
the city ancAv, in a situation further aAvay from 
the mountain, and less exposed to sn(;h troubles. The 
other, arguing from constant experience, that there 
Avas scarcely a district throughout the kingdom which 
Avas not, at times, subject to the same inconAx*nieiicc, 
contended that it would be better to relniild the city 
on its present site, than to abandon the delightful 
climate, the fertile soil, excellent Avater, and the 
thousand other advantages they enjoyed in it; and 
that tlie very ruins of their former dAvellings AA’^ould 
furnish part of the materials ^br reconstructing them. 
Tlie people had not Avell recovered from the consterna- 
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tioii inflicted by the events of the fatal 29tli of July, 
when a meetinpf was convoked, for the purpose of col- 
lecting the sense of the inhabitants on the subject 
of the removal. This assembly to(»k place on the 4th 
of August ; the gov'eriior presided, and it was attended 
by the archbishop, and all the persons of consequence 
.who remained on the spot. In this meeting it u'as 
determined that all the publicauthorities should remove, 
provisionally, to the little village of La Ilermita, until 
the valleys of Jalapa ami lias Vacas could l)e surveyed, 
and until the king’s pleasure could be ascertained 
on the subject. A member of the aiidiencia, two 
])rebends of the cathedral, a regidor, and one of the 
principal inhabitants, were deputed to examine the 
two valleys. On the Gth of September, the governor 
and all the tribunals withdrew to La Hermita. The 
surveys of the just-mentioned places being completed, 
the inhabitants were again convoked to decide upon 
the transfer. This congi*ess was held in the teiii- 
poraiy capital, and lasted from the 12th until the 
Kith of Januar)’’, 1774: the rej)t)rt of the commis- 
sioners was read, and, by a plurality of votes, it 
was resolved to make a fonnal translation of the city 
of (luatiinala to the valley of Las Vacas.” 

Matters were in this state, when the new fiscal of 
the royal audicncia^ Don Jose Sistue, arrived at 
Giiatimala, and once more agitated the question, 
whether the plain of Virffcn (in oMixco) would not 
be preferable to the plain of El Rodeo (in Las Vacas) 
for the capital. In consequence of a fresh survey, the 
former edict was now revoked, and a new decree 
directed tin; removal of the city to the plain of La 
Viryen. The royal assent was given to tin's measure 
on the 21 St of July, 177''>i a decree of the 21st of 
Septernlier following, granted the whole revenue 
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arising from the customs for the ensuing ten years, 
towards the exj)enses of erecting the new city. The 
ayuntamiento were in due form installed in the new 
situation on the 1st of Januaiy, ; the university 
of San Carlos removed thither in November 1777 ; 
the 22d of that month, divine seiwice was i»(!rfoi*med 
for tlu! first time in the temporary cathedral ; and iiv 
succession, the several parishes, convents, and churches 
were transferred as fast as circumstances would 
permit, a proclamation having been issued in Old 
Guatimala on the 29th of July, 1777? commanding 
the population to remove to the new city, within 
a year, and totally abandon the remains of the 
old one. 

“ Some private individuals,” continues Jiiarros, 
“ many artisans, and a great part of the people, sup- 
posing, and, as it seems, not without reason, that the 
royal pleasure for removing the capital wa^ intended 
as a matter of favour to the whole community, but not 
to force them to abandon the dwellings and con- 
veniejici(!s tliey ])ossessed in Old Guatimala, and seek 
habitations in the new cajiital, expected to remain in 
the quiet enjoyment of their homes. The governors 
of the kingdom put a very dilferent construction upon 
the royal edict, and considered the translation of the 
capital, not as a matter of favour, but as a mandate 
for the total abandonment of the old city ; they were 
tlierefore inilexible in forcing the inhabitants to quit 
the proscribed soil. These, though grieved at resign- 
ing all they possessed iu their old domicile, were 
unwilling to have it sup]K>sed they would oppose the 
royal pleasure, and reluctantly quitted their abodes : 
some repaired to the new city, others retired to 
the neighlumring villages, ,#so that on the 30th of 
June, 1779? Old Guatimala, in compliance with 
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the governor’s positive ordere, from being the busy 
haunt of men, was transformed into a dreary solitude. 

“ The ci-uel and tyranuic}iJ prorhimation issued by 
Don Matias de GalveB, president of the royal 
aiidieiicia, in the m<mth of June \^^{), for the deser- 
tion of Old Ginitimala, deserves to be made generally 
Anown. He commanded that ev'^ery inliabitant should 
quit the city Avithin a prescribed (very small) number 
of days ; and that from the date of tlie proclamation, 
no artihcer should there exercise his trade, without 
being liable to very severe penalties. Until the pub> 
lication of this order, it was a thing unheard of 
ill any civilised country, that a man should be jiro- 
hibited from supporting his family by the honest 
labour of his hands, at his settled abode. In con- 
sequence, many of tliese poor people ivere forced to the 
hard necessity of quitting the place, or of committing 
robberies to afford sustenance to those dependant 
upon them; yet, notwithstanding tlie monstrous 
severity of the mandate, it was allowed to have its 
full effect.” 

Caprice, intrigue, and interested motives, had pro- 
bably some share in dictating the transfer of tlie 
capital, and the arbitrary policy by Avhich it was 
enforced. vThe old city, though greatly injured by 
the earthquake of 1773, “ was not so generally 
dilapidated,” says our Historian, as it appeared to 
the terrified, or, it may perhaps be said, the interested 
imaginations of architects, engineer, and notaries. 
Great damage ivas certainly done in some quarters, 
particularly in those on elevated situations, as La 
Candelaria, San Domingo, Chipilapa, and part of San 
Sebastian. In the centre of the city, some houses 
were destroyed, but nwire remained unhurt, or 
slightly injured, as they sufficiently shew at this day : 
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in tlie lower quarters of San Francisco, Tortuguero, 
Cliajoii, and others, the effect upon the buildiiqfs was 
very slight. As to the most sumptuous buildings and 
public works, viz. the cathedral and other cliurches, 
the piilac(>s and convents, it would have been necessary 
for the most part to pull them down entirely. On 
the other hand, as it was a well-known fact, that, 
since the Spaniards first settled in that valley, either 
at Tzacualpa or Panchoi, fifty years had never 
elapsed without the city’s suffering some injury, it ap- 
peared more desirable to remove the capital once more, 
although at much greater expense, than to rebuild it 
in the same situation. The latter alternative would 
have been much easier and less costly, but it would 
have been labouring upon a calculation of only thirty 
or forty years’ duration of the work.” 

The inhabitants had not removed from the old city, 
when a malignant fever broke out, whicli rage<l till 
the month of May “ making a horrible addition 
to the already lengthened list of mortality. The 
major part of the inhabitants settled in the new city; 
but, by a change of soil, they could not evade the 
penalty of misfortune, suffering, and tribulation, in- 
flicted upon the human race ; these followed them to 
their new domicile^ where they experienced severe ’ 
injury and much distress from dreadful storms of rain 
and hail, in which many persons were killed by light- 
ning. Since the ruin of Old Guatimala, the greatest 
suffering of the new city was from idie small-pox, in 
1780, which extended nearly all over the kingdom. 
This distemper w'as of so malignant a character, that, 
in a few days, great numbers fell victims to it. That 
the infecteti might not die without the administration 
of the usual sacraments, th<P viaticum was carried from 
all the parish churches, iuid also from those of the 
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rogiilai* religions orders. The defunct were not per- 
mitted to be intcrreil in the chiirclies, both on account 
of the numbers, and because serious injury miglit be 
done to the survivors, from the decomposition of bodies 
in a state of such virulent contagion : three cemeteries 
M'ithout tlie city were, therefore, consecrated for their 
sejHilture. The zealous devotion of the Ayimtamiento 
on this melancholy occasion, was honourable in the 
extreme. Every eifort was made to give assistance to 
tlie poor. A rc/yirfor took charge of each quarter of 
the city ; and one was always in attendance at the 
hospital established out of it, for the reception of tho 
variolous patients. Inoculation was now, for the first 
time, practised in Guatimala, with the most complete 
success ; for, although so many perished of the con- 
tagion, scarcely one of those who were inoculated 
died.” 

Tlie proscribed city of Old Guatimahi remained for 
some time in a state of complete desertion. At length, 
many of its former occupjints covertly resumed their 
old abodes, and it has l»y degi’ees again become peopled. 
Ill the year 1790, it Avas invested willi the privileges 
of a town. Juarros states the population at upwards 
of 8,900 souls, among whom are some Spaniards, but 
the greater fart are natives {^ladinos), 

NEW GUATIMALA. 

The new ciiyv received, by royal appointment, tlie 
name of La ?J ueva Guatimala de la Asuncion^ it being 
within the euracy of the hermitage of La Asuncion dc 
Nueslra StTiora, Possibly, the inefficiency of the 
sainted patrons of the old city, ^aint Janies and Saint 
Cecilia, might be an induciiment to consccratii the iioav 
settlement to the Virgin under one of her many forms 
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of invocation. The spacious plain of La Virgen^ in 
which it stands, forming part of the valley of Mixco, 
is live leagues in diameter. It is in a delightful 
climate : the inhabitants scarcely know a change of 
ttiinperature. Tlie plain is watered by several small 
rivers and lakes, which greatly conduce to its fertility; 
and although the now city is not surrounded with so 
many villages as Old Guatimala, yet, the markets are 
equally well supplied with provisions of every descrip- 
tion from the same <iuartcrs, and present a choice of 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, poultry, game, and other 
articles not often surpassed in any region. “ The 
city forms a square about fifteen manzanas each way ; 
it is divided into four quarters, and the quarters into 
two barrios or wards, each superintended by its pecu- 
liar alcalde, elected annually from the residents, and 
exercising his jurisdiction under the control of the 
judge of the quarter, who is always a minister of the 
royal audicncia. For the administration of spiritual 
conc-cnis, the city is divided into three piu-ishes, each 
extending its whole length from east to west, and em- 
bracing a third part of it from north to south ; the 
centre is called the parish of the Sanctuary of the 
Cathedral ; the northern side, St. Sebastian's ; and 
the southern, Los ilemedios. The streets, which 
cross each other at right angles, are twelve yards 
broad, the greater part of them paved : the liouses, 
although rather low, to mitigate the vijdenco of future 
earthquakes, are built in a good style, very commo- 
dious, and judiciously decorated, nearly all of them 
enjoying the advantage of kitchen and pleasure gar- 
dens, with two, tliree, and even more reseiwoirs of 
water. The great square is a rectangle loO yards 
each way, i)aved all r)ver, ar^l having a colonnade on 
each side. The eastern side presents the grand en. 
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trance to the cathedral, with the archiei)iscopal palace 
on the riglit, and the college de Infantes on the left ; 
on the opi>osite side stand the royal palace, the hall of 
the audiencia, and offices belonging to that tribunal, 
the chamber, of accounts, the treasury, and the mint ; 
on the north side are the houses* of the corporation, 
prisons, mai'kets, public granary, &c. ; and on the 
south side, the custom-house, and the marquexado do 
Ai/iiiena, &c. In the middle there is a large stone 
fountain of very superior workmanship, supplied with 
water, brought by means of pipes from the mountains 
to the south-«ast, upwards of two leagues distant; 
from the same source, twelve ])ublic reservoirs in dif- 
fereiit places and streets, l»esidcs many belongijig to 
the convents and ]jrivato houses, derive their supplies. 
This aqueduct is in some places carried over valleys, 
upon an extensive r<ange of arches, and in others, 
through hills, by excavations, that have cost immense 
labour to complete. From the south-west, there has 
been another stream of water brought into the i;ity by 
similar means, and although from a greater distance, 
it has, from the nature of the country through which 
it passes, been elfccted with much less difficulty. The 
cathedral is small, but in a fine style of iirchitecture, 
and not yet completed : the pedestals and capitals of 
the columns, the vaultings of the chapels, and many 
other parts of it, are executed in a manner that en- 
titles them to the admiration of a scienti^ observer. 
Many other churches' and C4m vents are still in a pro. 
gressive state; and, except the Jesuits’ college 'ivith 
its dependencies, and eleven of the minor churches, 
are intended to be similar to those already iiTeiitioned in 
Old Giiatimala. But besides those spoken of at the 
former place, there ari!% the college of Seises, the 
/emale seminary called the Visitation, the Hermitage 
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del Camon, situated on the summit of a hill near the 
eity, and that of Our Lady of Ouadalnpe. On the 
north-east, adjoiiiiiifr the city, there is an extensive 
suburb, divided into two quarters and four liarrios, 
over Avliich the two ordinary alcaldes are the presiding' 
magistrates : the parish of Iju Candelaria, and the 
college of the Visitation, are in this division, the 
streets of ^vhicli are crooked and irregularly built.” 

The population of the city, according to the census 
of 179*1) amounted to 24,434 persons, including many 
iitmilies descended from the most illustrious houses of 
Old Spain. Since that period, the number of inha- 
bitants has greatly increased, and is su]>posed liow to 
exceed 30,000. The Guatiinaltccans are characterised 
by Juarros as, for the most part, docile, humane, 
courteous, liberal, affable to strangers, and inclined to 
piety, but too generally chargeable with pusillanimity 
and iruhdence. “ They possess an aptness for the 
arts, wliich is demonstrated by the great number of 
handicTaftsmen in all trades, among whom there have 
l)cen produced artisans of superior talents ; but those 
who acquire most celebrity are, the silversmiths, 
sculptors, and musicians. The })roductions of the 
sculptors are eagerly sought after, not only in this 
c-ountry, but in Mexico; and even some that have been 
carried to Europe, have been highly esteemed by con- 
noisseurs. The class of weavers is numerous, and their 
looms pAdiice fine muslins and gauzes, calicoes, and 
common cottons that are used in general wear by the poor 
people of the country. The potters are also a numerous 
tribe, who furnish earthenware and china sufficient 
for all the provinces : in the manufacture of some 
articles they excel so much, as to turn them out of 
hand but little inferior to flie porcelain of Germany. 
Among the females, there arc exc-ellent embroiderers. 
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inantua -makers, and florists, who make artificial 
flowers that vie with the proiluctions of nature. Great 
numbers of females are employeil iji the manufacture of 
*a species of cijfars, called tvza^ that are peculiar to this 
country ; others spin cotton-yarn of every degree of 
fineness.’* 

In the year 1705, a society was instituted, under 
the title of the Royal Economical Society of Friends 
of the Kingdom, with the sanction of the Government, 
which, during the short time that it was suffered to 
exist, reflected high credit on its promoters. It had 
for its design, to ascertain the most effectual means of 
encouraging agriculture and the arts, and of advancing 
the public prosperity of the kingdom. The first ob- 
ject to which the members turned their attention Avas, 
the introduction of spinniiig-u'Leels ; and rewards 
Avere offered to females who should produce the best 
specimens of thread. With the vicAV to encourage 
the cultivation of coco^ and cotton to a greater extent, 
premiums Averc next offered to the persons who should 
jdant the gi*eatest number of trees. To excite emula- 
tion among the Aveavers, prizes Avere assigned to those 
Avho presented the finest gjmzcs and muslins. To 
facilitate the progress of the arts, a school of drawing 
Avas opened in JMarch 17975 in Avhich thirty-two young 
men Avere gratuitously instructed for two hours (from 
seven till nine) every evening, and prizes Avere 
awarded once a month for the tAvu best draAvings. A 
mathematical school aa^us opened in January 179fl; 
and in January 1800, a model academy Avas opened. 
The society held a public sitting every half-year, at 
Avhich the most distinguished personages of the capital 
attended. At tln;se meetings, extracts Avere read from 
the journal of the SociAy’s proceedings, the prizes 
Avere distributed to the successful candidates, and the 
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slttin^ terminatwl with a discourse delivenyl l>y oik* 
of tlie aH8(x;iates. The patriotic zeal of this body 
obtained for it a fresh mark of the royal favour by his 
majesty's communi(!ating to it, on the 15th of July, 
1790 , his entire satisfiictioii at the operation* which 
had so powerfully contributed to the public advantage; 
and he desired that tlu; royal auUiencia should jirojaise 
to him such measures as they miglit think expedient 
to ensure its continuance. With these flattering pro- 
spects of success, on the 14th of tluly, IflOO, contrary 
to all expectation, and to the astonishment of ev(‘ry 
person, a royal order was received, by which its fur- 
ther meetings and ulterior progress were prohihited, 
without vouchsafing any reasons for a determination 
so extraordinary and apparently injurious.” This 
flagrant act of despotic authority illustrates in a strik- 
ing manner, the odious policy pursued hy the Spanish 
Government towards the Colonies ; nor dues it leave 
any room for surprise, that the Guatimaltecans, not 
less than the Mexican citizens, should have been im- 
patient of a yoke so galling. 

From the fouiidatioji of tlie university to the ye.^r 
177fli the lectures were delivered according to the old 
scliolastic method. In that year, the first course of 
expcriment.d philosophy was begun. In October 1792, 
examinations in geometry took place for the first time, 
whicrh were repeated in May 1795. In 1789, 1790, 
and 1794 , there were examinations in anatomy, for 
which purpose models were introduced, u liich are still 
j>resen'e<l. “ In IVIarch 1798, four young men were 
examined in surgery, being the first who had gra- 
duated in that faculty; and in July 1799, there w’ere 
examinations in pliilosophy according to the Socratic 
method.”* Attached to f^ie university are twelve 
• Juanas pp. 13(1—144. 
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professorships niul .a public lil)rary*. In 1703, wa» 
iiistitutod, by royal permission, the Protomedicato,'or 
college of |>jiysicians, coniposiMl of a president, two 
.examiners, and^a fiscal. The Economical Society, 
before its arbitrary suppression, laid the basis of a 
royal cabinet of natural history. Besides these insti- 
tutions, Juarras enumerates three schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of youth in the elementary 
branches of knowledge, and two classes of Latin 
grammar. It remains for future travellers to tell us, 
what further progress science and literature have 
made in the capital during the last five and twenty 
years, and what, besides changing its form of govern- 
ment, the Revolution has eifected for Guatimala. 

Among the other cliief places in the alealdia-^mayor 
of Sacatepec, we have already mentioned Almolongu^ 
for some time the residence of the ahdlde*mayw^ and 
one of the most beautiful villages of the kingdom. 
It contains a splendid parochial church, with an image 
of the Virgin that is held in high repute, and a Fran- 
ciscan convent. The Indian inhabitants claim the 
])rivileges of nobility, as being descended from the 
Mexicans who accompanied Alvarado at the conquest. 
Their ]j||incipal employment is supplying the capital 
witli fruit, which they procure from the more distant 
villages. The climate is cold.’ San Jmni Sacatepeo 
was also for some time the head town of the alcahiia ; 
it is now the most populous village in the province,* 
containing upwards of G,000 inhabitants, and is de- 
scribed as a veiy handsome place. The air is salu- 
lirious, the climate temperate, the soil extremely 
fertile, and the market well .supplied ; the inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in agriculture and sugar maiiUii 
factories. San Juan AmatUan, situated in the vicinity 
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of the lake of tlikt name, is a favourite watcrinpr. 
place with the citizens of Guatimala. It is situated 
in a plain surrounded by very hij^h mountains, which 
^ive it, Juarros says, a somewhat melancholy aspect; 
but, bcinpf in the vicinity of the lake Amatitan, and 
having a beautiful river flowing on the eastern side of 
it, the flue climate and its contiguity to the capital, 
occasion it to be veiy much frequented for the purpose 
r)f drinking the waters of the river, which is a specific 
in many cases ; others retire thither to take the baths, 
and others again for their recreation. The streets 
are broad and straight, and the houses are commo- 
dious. The church contains a famous effigy of the 
infant Saviour, which was originally placed in a little 
hermitage at Belen, a vilhige three leagues distant ; 
but the archbishop, to prevent the mischiefs occa- 
sioned by large meetings in retired j)laccs, ordered 
it, in to be transferred to the church of San 

Juan, whither a vast concourse of worshippers an- 
nually repair on the first Sunday in May. The inha- 
bitants employ themselves in fishing for moharra, 
crabs, and cray-fish in the lake, which they dispose of 
in Guatimala ; in raising melons and water-melons 
for the same market; and in the manufacture of 
baskets and mats. The inhabitants of Villa Nneva 
de San Aligncl in like maimer subsist by fishing on 
the lake, and raising bananas for the capital. Villa 
Nuem de Petapa is a well-built village, situated in a 
delightful plain, four leagues from the metropolis. 
There are some very good houses, a handsome church, 
and an oratory; the streets intersect each other at 
right angles, and there is a spacious plaza. The in- 
habitants cultivate maize. San Chrhtoval de Ama- 
titan^ about three leagues frjm San Juan Amaiitan, 
is ctdebrated for a species of lizard found there, which 
is believed to be a cure for cancers ; the Indians are 
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said to have used this medicine irftni tJie earliest pe- 
riods. Sa7i Domingo Mlrco^ situated on lh» decliv ity 
of a mountain, and command iii/y a view over the 
extensive valley of jRIixco, is famed for its mineral 
spring ; the inhabitants are carriefs and potters, and 
cultivate inai/c. Santa Catalina Pinula stands at the 
foot of the ridge of mountains called Canales^ two 
leagues S.E. of (iuatiniala. In this place is a seminary 
for the education of young females, — an establish- 
ment not to he found in any other village. The insti- 
tution has obtained the royal sanction : tlie individuals 
on the establishment maintain themselves by the pro- 
duce of their gardens and their bee-hives. At JVu- 
estra Senora de la Asuncion Jocotenango^ a x illage 
contiguous to Old Guatimala, is held an annual fair 
for horses, mules, and merchandise, which is liumer- 
ously attended. La Ermtla de la Asuncion^ the mo- 
ther-church of that which Wius subseiiuently built in 
the plain of La Virgeu^ is a small place situated in the 
valley of Las Vacas, on the river of the same name. 
Nuestra SeTiora do CuadalapCy is a modern village, 
built for the gardeners who supply the .market of 
the capital: the church was consecrated so lately as 
1803. 

In the alcaldia^mayor of Chimaltenango, which ex- 
tends about twenty leagues in length and as many in 
breadth, the principal places are ; Sa7Lta Ana Chinu 
allenango^ the head town, about eleven leagues from 
the rqetropolis ; the public square is very handsome, 
ha\'iiig on one side an extensive sheet of >vater. 2Vc- 
panguatemnln,* formerly a residence of the Kachi- 
qiiel monarclis. Here was built tlie second church in 
the kingdom. The climate is still colder than that at 

• That is, Guatimala* or. Upper Guatimala; for aueh is 
said to the meaning of So, Terpanatiilan vras a dis- 

tinct place from Atiilnu. 
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Santa. Ana^ and Jls' favourable to the g:ro^vth of wbeat^ 
maize, pealfthes, quinces, apples, pears, &c. ; the neigh- 
bourhood abounds also with timber, which is sent to 
Guatimala in planks. The inhabitants, who exceed 
3,000, have a high character for industry and other 
estimable qualities. Patzum contains 5,000 inhabi- 
tants of the Kachiquel nation, who are very industri. 
ously occupied in similar pursuits ; and the climate is 
much the same as at Teqianguatemala. Patzizia is 
a large village, containing not fewer than 5,000 inha- 
bitants, all labourers ; the climate is cold and humid. 
San Andres Itzapa contains about 1,500 persons, who 
raise wheat, maize, pulse, and vegetables, and feed 
large herds of hogs ; the climate is cold, but dry. 
Here is held a large annual fair on. the eve of Saint 
Andre\^, the patron saint. San Sebastian del Texar 
is placed by Juarros in the alcaldia of Sacatepec, 
although within the valley of Chimaltenango : it is 
remarkable only for a medicinal spring. San Martin 
Xilopetec stands in the mildest climate of the valley, 
where the sugar-cane is' cultivated with success, afford, 
ing full employment to several manufactories; the 
population is considerable. San Antonio Nexapa^ 
San Juan Alotenango, and San Miguel Milpa Duenas^ 
are also heads of curacies within this province. 

That which first claims the traveller\s notice among 
the natural curiosities of the valley of Guatimala, is 
the gigantic Volcan de Agua (water-volcano), which 
is thus described by Juarros. This mountain of a 
conical figure; its base extends over nearly all the 
western part of the valley of Guatimala. On the side 
towards the city, the ascedt by the road from the base 
to the summit, is three leagues and a half ; and from 
the side towards Alotenangtf, it is more than four 
leagues. The circumference at the bottom is eighteen 

PART IV. Q, 
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leagues. Cultivation is conlined to rtie lowe): parts of 
the mountain ; the middle region is cohered witli 
thick forests ; and during gfi^at part of the summer, 
the city is supplied with snow from the upper region. 
On its skirts are numerous mineral and medicinal 
springs, and many Indmn villages, besides a great 
number of detached houses and farms. On the sum- 
mit is a concave apace, resembling a crater, measuring 
about 140 yiirda by 120. From the edge of this crater, 
a most beautiful prospect presents itself in every dii-ec- 
tion ; — Old Giiatimala, with its fertile fields and 
numerous fai*ms, the village and lake of Amatitan, 
with all the surrounding country, can be fli8tiiM*,tly 
seen. liooking westward, the ])roviiicca of Suchiltepec 
and Soconnsco, and even the plains of Chiapa may be 
discovered ; to the eastward, the prcA'inces of Zonzo- 
nate, Santana Grande, and San Salvador, with the 
lake of Gilopango, may he. distinguished ; on the north 
and south, the view is bounded by the two oceans.** 
The mountain, seen from the jdains, has a magnificent 
appearance in every direction : its conical figure, the 
great variety of colour on its surface, the various culti- 
vation and gardens which adorn the base, its belt of 
forests, and its snowy summit,* give it a liighly pic- 
turesque as well as majestic character. Although 
there can be little doubt of its being an extinct 
volcano, there exists no tradition of its having ever 
emitted fire. The eruption of 1541 consisted merely 

* In another part of his work, Juarrew describes this mountain 
as covered tn the Humndt with trees that always retain their ver- 

dure ; yet, it is stated above, that it surplics the city during great 
part of the summer with snow. He nillrms, moreover, t1\at it is 
the most lofty in the kingdom. The fact we apprehend to be. 
that it loses its snow at ccrtafii seasons of the year; and If ao. its 
devation does not reach the region of pcr|ictual snow. 
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of an immense torrent of water, carrying with it im- 
mense stoifes, and, if Father Remesal may be believed, 
the crown of the mountain* itself.* Humboldt sup.> 
puses that subterraneous water had no small share in 
]iroduuing the stupendous phenomenon of Jorullo, but 
that volcano emittc<i flames and discharged lava. 

Old Giiatimala is to the northward of this moun- 
tain, which stands between two volcanoes, the Volcan 
de Pacaya on the east, and the Volcan de Fuego on 
the west. From each of these, there have been violent 
cniptions from time immemorial. The most remark- 
able on record were, that of July 11, 1775, from 
Pacaya, and those of the years 1G23, 1705, 1710, and 
1717j from the Volcan de Fuego, There happened 
one as recently as the close of the eighteenth century, 
but, as it was unattended with any serious consc- 
ijuences, it excited little attention, although it lasted 
several days. The waters of a spring on the side of 
Alotenaiigo were observed to have become heated, 
during the eniption, to such a degree, that cattle were 
unable to puss through the rivulet running from it. 
The Volcan de Fuego is included in the alcaldia of 
Chimaltenango. At its base, near the village of San 
Andres, there is a thermal spring, the water of which 
is very hot, and is held in great repute for its medicinal 
virtues ; it is called Saint Andrew’s Bath. At a short 
distance is another warm spring, that emits a strong 
sulphureous smell, and is deemed an efficacious remedy 
for cutaneous complaints. The general figure of this 
mountain is conical, but its suminit is divided into* 
three points, in the westernmost of which may be 
seen several openings, which frequently emit flames, 

* ProbaI)Iy, an accumulation of*fenow on the summit, wliich 
might add to the n]fi)arenl height of tlic mountain. 
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pumice-stones, sand, and smoke. The Volcan de Pa^ 
oaya stands to the eastward of Old Guatimala, but 
southward of the present capital, and three leaf^es 
from Amatitan. This mountain also has three dis- 
tinct peaks. It is connected with a chain of eleva- 
tioiis extending to a great distance. The surrounding 
country is thickly covered with the acnimulation of 
volcanic matter that has been formed by its numerous 
eruptions. Fuentes says, that, in his time, there was 
scarcely a day throughout the year, in which one or 
other of its lofty peaks did not emit flames. In the 
year 1064, “ such immense quantities of flames were 
vomited forth with the most appalling explosions, 
that, during the night, the city of Old Guatimala, at 
the distance of seven leagues, was illuminated by a 
light not inferior to that of mid-day ; and the terror 
produced by the vibrations of the earth was so great; 
that the inhabitants were afraid to trust themselves 
within their houses during the three days of its con- 
tirtuaiice. Similar events occurred in 1600, ICJl, aiid 
10*77 f but there are no rec/irds of any others after the 
time of Fuentes, until that which took place on the 
llth of July, 177*'!? when, at day-break, without any 
previous noise, or any perceptible oscillation of the 
earth, a dense cloud of smoke was observed from Old 
Guatimala* in a south-wi^t direction, which rose 
from behind the range of mountains that concealed the 
volcano from the view. To discover the flames, it was 
necessary to go to the village of San/a Maria tie 
Jesus, whence could be distinguished the aperture 
through which they burst. From this arose a large 
column of thick smoke, and vast quantities of burning 

• Where the writer, D<»ii nj^iniiigo Juarros, w.us resident at (he 
lime. 
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fttoncs that fell again into the crater. Sand was also 
thrown out in such abundance, that, being carried by 
the wind, it fell so copiously in Old Guatimala us lo 
obscure the light of the sun, and thickly cover the 
ground. The wind having changed, the sand was 
carried in a southerly direction as far as the province'^ 
of Escuiiitla and Suchiltepec. It was remarked on 
this occasion, that the eruption was not from either of 
the summits, but from the region where the mountain 
divides into three peaks.” 

The lake o£ iVmatitaii will claim the attention of 
the scieiitiiic traveller. Its shores are said to produce 
salt, like those of the lake of Tezcuco,* in which the 
inhabitants caiTy on a considerable trade ; there are 
also several warm springs on its borders, which are 
found very beneficial in the case of glandular swellings 
in thfe throat, to which the females of this country 
are subject. In all probability, the waters of the lake 
will be found im])regnated with the muriate and car- 
bonate of soda, as u'cll as some kind of sulphate. It 
is about three lesigues in length, and one in In’eadth at 
its widest part; its depth is not specified. It fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible supply of fish, hut there are 
none of the larger kinds they consist of the moharra, 
a fish about a foot in length, a7id of excellent flavour ; 
the pepcsca^ wliich does not exceed three inches in 
length, but is reckinicd a delicacy; crabs and cray- 
fisli ; and a species called pescadilos. 

The valley of Las rtfcoA f watered, on its eastern 

* See vol. i. up. SfiG, 315. 

t 'I'his valley received Its name (Ihc (!ows) from bcinp; the place 
where ealtlu were first introduced into the kingdom by one of (he 
roinpnnionsof Alvaradoj from the iAuid of Cuba. They iniilii' 
jdied hi’jc so lliat they were s^u dwpcised over all parla of 
the couuli y. 

<12 
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iide, by the river f'horrera, which deseiwes notice on 
account of the supposedpetrifyiiiffqnality of its waters. 
“ If the root or branch of a tree fall so that a part of it 
lies in the water, the portion which is immersed, becomes 
petrified into a substance of a shining white or grey 
Colour, but the other part remains in its natural state ; 
and it is observed, that where the current is rapid, the 
transformation is more speedily effected^ than in places 
where the stream is slow.’* The explanation of this 
phenomenon is not very difficult. The waters are 
highly impregnated with calcareous matter, which, 
when the stream is slow, is precipitated, but is held in 
solution where the current is rapid, and forms a de- 
])osite on whatever obstructs the course of the stream. 
Juarros adds, that the substance thus transformed 
always preserves its natural porosity and fibrous tex- 
ture.” This can hardly be true with regard to the 
part covered with the incrustation; but it is suffi. 
ciently evident, that the waters have, properly speak- 
ing, no petrifying quality.* 

In the valley of Fetupa, some human bones of 
gigantic size are said to have been discovered, and 
among them, Fuentes says, a tooth as large as a 
man’s two fists !” Possibly, some fossil animal remains 
may be found here. In the valley of Sacatepec, near 
the village of San Pedro, “ a mine of rubies (and sil- 
ver) was accidentally discovered in the year 1681,” 
by the curate of the village. The account givim of 
the circumstance by the above-mentioned Historian, 
is as follows: “ As the father was amusing himself 
one afternoon, he directed his walk towards a pass in 
the mountain, through whic^ ran a clear rivulet. On 

* See, for an account of the {lelrcscent waters of Laara and the 
petrified Ijeach of ScJlnty, M^i>. T«av. Sj/ria, vol. il. pp. 251, 
2^3, 300. % 
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Uic side of the bed of this river, he observed a vein of 
white clay, iiitei*8persed with red and black patches. 
Beiii^ attracted by the variety and }>rilliancc of the 
colours, and the reflection of small sparkling sub. 
stances, he took up a part of the clay, which he car- 
ried to Guatimala, and gave to the licentiate, Christo, 
val Martin, an intelligent man, conversant in the na. 
ture of metals ; who, having fused the mass, which 
weighed three pounds, delivered to the curate, on his 
return, a piece of pure silver rather more than half an 
ochava (about forty grains) in weight, and seven ru- 
hies of the size of small beans.* A few days after the 
discovery, the curate was elected prior of the Domini, 
can convent of Guatimala, which obliged him to quit 
his curacy ; and no more was heard of the mine.” 
t’nentes states, that he had actually hud the silver 
and the gems in his hands. Juarros repeats the story 
without comment, so that, up to the close of the last 
century, no attention appears to have been paid to the 
discovery, although there is strong reason to believe 
tliat the calcareous fonnation which evidently prevails 
in this part, will be found richly argentiferous. 

Don D. Juarros gives, from the same Historian, an 
account of a very remarkable cavern, called the cavern 
of Mixco, in the valley of Xilopetec, near where the 
ancient village of Mixco stood. On a small ridge 
of land on one side of the ruins of ancient Aiixco, is 
the entrance to the cavern, al)Out three yards each 
way. The portico, formed of clay, is in some parts 
entire, and appears to be of the Doric order. Fuentes 
says, he inquired of some old Indians, how it had been 
contrived to give so gr&t a consistency to the clay ; 
and they informed him, it w:is done by grinding a 
quantity of onion-seed, and mixing it in the water 
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with which the clay was tempered. From the en- 
trance, a flight of thirty-six stone steps, cucli of a 
single piece, descends to a lofty saloon about sixty 
yards square. From this chamber the descent con- 
tinues by another flight, 1>eyand Avhich nothing more 
is known, as no pei'son sufficiently courageous, or im- 
prudent enough <to resist the indications of imminent 
danger from the tremulous motion of the ground 
under foot, lias yet advanced more than a few jiaces. 
Descending eighteen steps of this second flight, there 
is, on the right hand, another doorway, forming a 
perfect arch; and ha^ng passed this, there are six 
steps, in all respects similar to the former, from which 
there is a passage about 140 feet in length. Further 
. than this part, it has not been explored. Many ex- 
traordinaiy accounts of it have been fabricated, but 
they arc such as will not bear repeating.** 

In this same district (Xilopetec), are other excava- 
tions not less deserving of attention. “ The river 
Panc-acoya, which rises near the pass of Fasaculi, 
descends with great rapidity from a lofty rock, but, 
before it reaches the plain, it passes through a (xniduit 
fonned in the rock, about a yard and a half wide, and 
sufficiently high for a man to pass through with ease. 
Where tliis channel terminates, there is a range of 
columns curiously wrought, with capitals and inouldr 
ings; and a little furtlier on, are several round 
cisterns fomied in the rock, about a yard mid a half in 
diameter, and msarly a yard in depth.’* There is 
a tradition, that this part of the river was a washing 
place for gold ; and it is supposed, Juarros says, that 
the cisterns were excavated f5r that purj)ose. This is 
highly improbable;. All these excavations are doubt- 
less to be referred to i;ihe same period and the 
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same artists, and class with Montezuma's Bath at 
Tescosingo,* the Casas de Piedras at Paleiique,*|- and 
the Palace of Mitla in Oaxaca ; ^ not, perhaps, as 
monuments of the same people or era, hut as indi- 
cating a striking analogy in the respective customs 
and attainments in civilisation of the Aztec, Zapotec, 
and Kachiqucl nations, and possibly a common origin. 

We must not omit to notice one still more marvel- 
lous curiosity which is found in these regions, — an 
animal which becomes transformed into a vegetable ! 
Such is the grave statement of the Historian so frc- 
<jueiitly referred to. Near the* villages of San Chris- 
toval, Amatitan, and Pampichin, he tells us, is found 
the green chapuli^ a large species of grasshopper, 
or locust, almt a span long ; at the extremity of its 
tail is a sharp curved point like a thoni, which 
becomes, hard when the animal has attained its full 
growth. “ If killed in this state, and carefully 
opened, a small bunch of seeds, similar to those of the 
passion-flower, about an inch long, attached to rami- 
fying fibres, is found in the intestines : these grains 
being sown, will produce a plant like the gourd, 
which will bear a fruit resembling small pompions, as 
yellow and brilliant as gold ; the seeds of whic^h, sown 
again, Avill bring forth similar fnrit, but of much 
larger size.” Were these seeds to bring forth grass- 
hoppers, it might he accounted for. It may, indeed, 
occur to the reader, that the chapitli must first have 
swallowed these seeds ; but Francisco de Fuentes as- 
sures us, on the unimpeachable testimony of Tomas de 
Melgar, a venerable priest, and Don Domingo Juarros 
is satisfied of its correctJicss, that this vegetable sjiawii 

* See vol. i. f Sec i* 157 of the \iresent volmnc. 

t See p. I"0. 
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is actually produced from th^ intestines of tlic insect ; 
and the said priest, having sown the seeds, found the 
result to accord precisely with the above statement. 
W e coinincnd the chapuli to the especial attention of 
the learned naturalists of Europe. 

To th(! west of the alcaldia~mat/or of Chimalte- 
naiigo, between Suchiltepec and Escuintla on the 
south, and Totoiiicapaii and Vera Paz on the north, 
lies the province of 


SOLOLA. 

This alcaldia was formed by the union of the two 
separate corregimiciiios of Atitan and Tecpanatitlan, 
or Solold, which are still considered as distinct dis- 
tricts. It is of small extent, but populous ; lying be- 
tween lat. 14'’ 23^ and 15® 10' N., and long. 92® 46' 
and 93” 46' W. ; the population amounts to 43,000 
souls. The district of Solold, which includes the 
eastern part of the province, was included in the 
ancient kingdom of Kachiquel. Nuestra SeTtora de la 
Asuncion de Solola, the head town, was the ancient 
Tecqiaiiatitlan, the residence of one of the royal house 
of the Kachiquels. It is situated on the summit of an 
elevated ridge, in a cold climate, about twenty-eight 
leagues from Guatimala. The inhabitants, who 
amount to upwards of 5,000, are Indians, chiedy 
artisans and mwdianics. 

Santa Cruz del QuicM^ in tliis district, is tlie 
modern representative of the once large and opulent 
capital of the sovereigns of Quiche, the city of Utathin. 
It is situated on an extensive and very fertile plain, is 
moderately populous, and contains a Dominican priory. 
Such is all tlie infonu|^tion which .Tuarros is able 
to communicate respecting the modern village ; but 
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“ that indefatigable writer, Francisco do Fiientes, 
who went to . Qiiich6 for the purpose of collec-ting 
information, partly from the antiquities of the place, 
and partly from manuscripts,” gives the following 
desci'iption of the ancient city. It stood nearly in the 
situation which Santa Cvuz now occupies, and the latter 
is supposed to have been originally a suburb. The city 
was surrounded by a deep ravine, which formed a 
natural fosse, leaving only two very narrow roads as 
entrances, wliich were defended by tlie castle. The 
centre of the city Avas ociaipied by the royal palace, 
which was surrounded by the houses of the nobility, 
the extremities being inhabited by the plebeians. Tlic 
streets Avere very narroAV, The alcazar^ or palace, in 
the opinion of Torqiiemada, could compete in mag- 
nificence with that of Montezuma at Mexico, or 
that of tlie Incas at Cuzco. It Avas constructed of 
IieAvn stone of various colours. The front extended 
paces from east to Avest, and it avbs 728 paces 
in depth. There were six principal divisions. The 
first contained lodgings for a numerous troop of 
lancers, archers, and other troops, constituting the 
royal body guard ; the second w as assigned to the 
princes and relations of the king; the thii*d, to 
the monarch himself ; the fourth and fifth Avere oc- 
cupied by tlie queens and royal concubines ; and the 
sixth Avas the residence of the king’s daughters and 
other females of the blood royf;l. The third division, 
appropriated to the use of the king, contained distinct 
suites of apartments for the morning, the evening, 
and night. In one of the saloons stood the throne, 
under four canopies of featliers.* In this pai’t of the 

• The Indians ar. said to have distinguished the degrees of 
soTcreIgnty among their chiefs hy the throne itself. That of 
Utatlan« whigli was the first in rank, was placed under four cano* 
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paiRce were the treasury, the tribunals of justice, and 
the armory, together with gardens,, aviaries, and 
menageries. The female apartments were of great 
extent ; and attaclied to them were gardens, baths, 
and places for breeding geese,* which were kept for 
the sole pui*po3e of furnishing feathers for oniamciital 
furniture. The castle of the Aialaya (watch-tower) 
was a remarkable structure, four stories in height. 
That of Resgtiardo (defence — probably the citadel is 
meant) was hvc stories high: it extended 188 paces 
in front, and was 230 feet in depth. From this 
description, these castles would seem to have re^ 
sembled the Mexican leocallies^ and the stories were 
possibly terraces. It is impossible to gather from this 
vague account, what remains yet exist of the “ palaces, 
castles, and temples,’* of this Indian metropolis. 
Utatlan, Jiiarros says, was indisputably the most 
magnificent and opulent'city, not only of Quiclie, but 
of the whole kingdom of Guatimala. As such, its 
site would especially deserve to be examined by future 
travellers. Of the Indians of this district, some 
speak the Quiche, and some the Kachiquel dialect. 

pics, formed of feathers, each ordilTercnt colours and of different 
sizes, fixed one within the other. The throne of Kachi(iuel, 
or Guatimala, had three canopies ; and that of Atitlan, nr Zutugil, 
had but two. — JiiAnnos, p. I(i4. 

* This is obviously a mistake, chargeable, we suspect, not on 
the historian, but his translator. Humboldt says, The goose is 
the only one of the birds of our poultry-yards which is no whore to 
be found in the Spanish colonics of the New Continent.”— ( Hi/. 
Essay, vol. iii. p. SUi.) The turkey, called in Mexico, totnlin and 
hmxnlotl, is probably meant. Cortes relates, that several thousands 
of these birds were fed in the poultry-yards of the castles of Mon- 
tezuma. They were formerly found wild on the ridge of the cor- 
dilleras from Panama to New England. The ancient Mexicans 
had also tame ducks, which tl^y anntially plucked, as the feathers 
were an important article of commerce. 
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The capital of the Zutugil kingdom was Atit^ln, 

otherwise called Atziquinimi., which, in the Quich6 
dialect, means the eagle's house; a name originat- 
ing in the practice of their kings, who, when they 
took the held, wore, as a distinguishing device, a large 
plume of the quetzal's feathers in the form of an 
eagle.” This extensive city, Juarros says, was in a* 
position strongly defended by natural bulwarks, among 
steep, hanging rocks, on the border of the lake of 
the same name, which protected it on the south side. 
Its site is occupied by the village oi •Santiago Aiiian 
(corrupted or softened, apparently, from Atitlan), 
the chief place in the district of the same name, which 
comprises the western part of the province of Solola. 
It stands on the south side of the lake, in a mild and 
healthy climate, 28 leagues W. of Guatimala, and 
contains upwards of 2,000 Indian inhabitants. Tho 
village was anciently a mission of the Franciscans, 
and one of tho earliest founded in the province ; the 
convent was rebuilt about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Atitlan is shorn, however, of all its ancient 
splendour. If there are any remains of the Indian 
capital, Juarros does not mention them. 

The lake of Atitan is one of the largest in Guati- 
mula, being eight leagues in length from east to west, 
and more than four leagues from north to south. It is 
entirely surrounded by mountains and rocks of irre- 
gular form. “ From its margin there is no gradation 
of depth, but the banks are precipitous, and the l)Ot- 
tom has not been found with a line of 300 fathoms. 
Several rivers discharge themselves into it, and it 
receives all the waters that descend from the moun- 
tains ; but there is no perceptible channel by which 
this great influx is carried off. The water is fresh, 
and so cold, that in a few minutes it benumbs and 

rAUT TV. a 
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swfts the limbs of those who attempt to swim in it. 
The only fish caught in it are crabs, and a species of 
small fish about the size of the little finger {^pepcscasT), 
These are in such countless myriads, that the inha- 
bitants of all the ten surrounding villages carry on a 
considerable fishery for them. The coinmnnication 
between one village and another is carried on by 
canoes.’* According to this acicount, (which will 
require, however, to be verified,) this lake would seem 
to be one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
country. In the absence of all specific information 
with regard to its elevation and other circumstances, 
it would be idle to frame a wmjecture as to its origin, 
or the probable communication of its waters with some 
other reservoir. The fish wliich it contains, are the 
same as are found in the lake Amatitan. May there 
not be some connexion between these lakes, at l(*ast 
the fathomless one, and the Vulcan de Ayna 9 Near 
the village of Atitan is a minerid spring of “ sour 
water,” tvhicli “ exudes in the form of dew from the 
rock, and trickles into a channel, forming a stri'am 
sufficient to fill small vessels. On account of its medi. 
ciiial virtues, it is in great request, and is sent to 
distant parts : it is an excellent remedy for nephritit; 
eoinidaints, and cures the swellings in the throat, so 
common in this kingdom, where the complaint is 
cjilled dosio, and more vulgarly guCguicho, The w'ater 
has a fiavour resembling lemon, but it leaves no taste 
in the mouth.” A chemical analysis is a process which 
has never yet been achieved in the kingdom of Guati- 
mala. 

The climate of this district is for the most part 
mild ; the soil fertile, producing cocoa, maize, pulse, 
all sorts of culinary vegetables, agmcales of extraordi- 
nary excellence*, and a vm-iety of other fniits, aniseed, 
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ilrugs, and cocliiiieal. In these articles, aided by the 
labours of cabinet-makers, carpenters, and potters, the 
inhabitants carry on a tolerably lucrative commerce 
with the adjoining provinces and the metrojxdis. The 
natives speak the Zutugil and Kachlquel languages. 
Half of the curacies in this district belong to the 
Franciscans, whereas, in the district of Solola, the 
Dominicans are the chief proprietors. 

Of the five middle provinces, twb still remain to be 
described ; they are named, from their chief towns, 

QUEZALTENANGO AND TOTONICAPAN. 

The ancient kingdom of Quiche extended over great 
part of both these provinces, and the Quiche is still 
the prevailing dialect. Next to Utatlan, the most 
considerable city in that kingdom was Xelahuh, 
wliidi occupied the site of the modern town of Quez-- 
altenango del Espiritu Santo. This was the first 
place founded by Alvarado after his conquest of the 
Quiche Indians. “ It is beyond doubt,” says Juar- 
ros, “ the most important, rich, and fiourislnng vil- 
lage of the kingdom, surpassing in several respects 
many of the towns and cities. The population is 
great, viz. (in 1776) dG4 Spaniards, 5,530 Ladinos, * 
and 5,000 Indians. The Ladinos rear large flocks of 
sheep, and cultivate extensive tracts of lands for 
wheat. There are numerous artisans in all branches, 
and thirty manufactories of fine linen cloths of various 
colours, serges, and coarse doth of different kinds, in 
which 190 workmen are employed, besides several looms 
for the manufactory of cotton goods. The corregulor of 

* Ladinos is a Spanish word signifying intelligent, or sagacious : 
it is the general appellation given in ftuatimala to the Indians who 
profess Christianity, to distinguish them from the other natives. 
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the province has his residence here. There is a post- 
office, a d£p6t of tobacco, others of gunpowder, salt- 
petre, and playing-cards, (all royal monopolies,) a cus- 
tom-house, a deputy-commissioner of lands, and a 
vice-consulate. There is a Franciscan convent under 
the authority of a guardian. The principal churdi 
is capacious, rich, and well furnished, in which the 
chapel of Nuestra Se^ora del Rosario is very curious 
as well as in good taste: there arc also five other 
churches. The market is better supplied than any 
other, excepting only that of Guatimala ; the annual 
sales average 18,000 bushels of wheat, 14,000 dollars 
worth of cocoa, 50,000 of panelas,* 12,000 of sugar, 
30,000 of woollen cloths, and 5,000 of cotton cloth, and 
provisions of all kinds in proportion.** This estimate 
was made between forty and fifty years ago, at which 
time the whole population of the province amounted 
to about 34,000. In 1823, it is computed to have 
risen to nearly 44,000. That of the head-town may, 
therefore, be supposed to have increased in some- 
thing like the same proportion. The other chief 
places in this correffimiento are ; El Barrio de San 
Marcos Sacatepec, a small village of Spaniards and 
Ladinos, who breed cattle, cultivate wheat and maize, 
and manufacture some woollens and linens, — ^popula- 
tion between 2 and 3,000; Santa Catalina SuTtil^ 
population 3,000 ; San Juan Obstuncalco^ with 1,300 
inhabitants ; Tajamulco^ a small village, situated at 
the base of a volcano of that name, which is subject to 
frequent eruptions,— this place affords a copious sup- 
ply of excellent sulphur, as it did to the soldiers of 
Alvarado; Olintepec; Tacana; San Martin; San 


• Small loaves of imrefincS suf^ar, nuicli used l)y Hie natives in 

making rum, or rhii'n. 
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Pedro Saeatepeo ; and Santa Cruz Comitan, fhe 
languages In use are, the Spanish, the Quichd, and 
the Mam. 

This province (corregimiento), which lies between 
the 15th and 16th parallels of north latitude, and be- 
tween 93^ 26' and 94** 36' of west longitude, is thirty, 
five leagues in length from S.E. to N.W., and about 
twenty leagues in breadth from N.E. to S.W., form- 
ing the figure of a spheroid. It is bounded by Solola 
on the south-east ; Suchiltepec on the south ; Soco- 
nusco on the west ; and Totonicapan on the north- 
west, north, and north-east. The temperature is 
cold, and admits of the cultivation of wheat, maize, 
potatoes, peaches, apples, quinces, cherries, &c. The 
natives also tend sheep, which are the best branch of 
their trade. 

The alcaldia^mayor of Totonicapan, the most west- 
ern of the interior provinces, lying between lat. 15^ 
12' and 20' N., and long. 92® 16' and 93® 26' W., 
is bounded by Quezaltenango and Solola on the south ; 
Vera Paz on the north-east ; and Chiapa on the north 
and west. Its greatest length is sixty-six leagues ; its 
breadth fifty. The population, in 1778} consisted of 
2,750 Ladinos, and 65,450 Indians dwelling in fifty 
villages. In 1823, the total number of inhabitants 
was 90,000. The province is divided into the two dis- 
tricts of Totonicapan and Gueguetenango. The for- 
mer extends over the eastern part, wliich is high 
table-land, enjoying much the same climate, and yield, 
ing the same productions as the other districts of the 
ancient kingdom of Quiche, of which it formed part. 
San Miguel Toto7tioapany the residence of the alcalde^ 
mayor^ is five leagues from Quezaltenango, eleven 
from Solola, and thirty-eight from Guatimala. Of 
the inhabitants, in 1776» 450 were Ladinos^ 
f 
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ciicTqne Indians, descended from the Tlascaltecs who 
accompanied Alvarado, and nearly 6,000 Maseguales^ 
or plebeian Indians. The Franciscans have a convent 
here. The natives are expert in the manufacture of 
piitars, fancy-boxes, and other articles of cabinet- 
work and earthen-ware. They have, besides, some 
woollen manufactories. The climate is cold and 
humid. Near this town there are two warm mineral 
springs.* San Luis Sahcaja^ situated within the 
district of Totonicapan, only two leagues fi-om Quez« 
altenango, is the site of the first establishment made 
by Pedro de Alvarado, and its church is the first that 
was consecrated to Christian worship in this country. 
It originally bore the name of Quezaltenango, which 
signifies “ the mountain of Quezales but, on the 
transfer of its population, four years after the founda* 
tion of the town, to Xelahuh, that name became appro, 
priated to the latter place. The present hamlet of 
Sahcaja was built in 1760, the date of another small 
hamlet of Ladinos^ named Sa7i Carlos Sija, situated 
under a very cold climate. The other chief places are, 
San Francisco el Alio, Momostenango^ and Santa 
Maria Chiquimula^ each of which contains a popula- 
tion of from 5 to 6,000 souls ; San Christoval TotonU 
capan^ 3,.'}00 inhabitants; ,aud San Andres Xeeviy 
about 1,200. 

The district of Gueguetenango, which forms the 
western part of the province, lies on the declivity of 
the cordillera, and has consequently a great variety 
of climate. In the upper parts wheat is grown, and 

• The ancient name of the town is said to have been Cheme- 
quenat signifying ** uimn warm water.** The waters, Juarros says, 
are strongly impregnated with sulphur, and are so hot, tliat eggs, 
fruit, or even flesh put into it will be perfectly boiled in a short 
time. In the rivulet which dows from it, the weavers cleanse 
from grease the wool for their looms. 
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sheep are pastured : in the lower cantons, arc sugar 
plantations, and Ohili pepper is raised. Concepcion 
Gucffuetenango^ the chief place, (and fonnerly tlie 
head of the alcaldia,) enjoys a mild and benignant 
climate, and yields excellent fruit ; it is, however, a 
very inconsiderable place, the population having de- 
clined. At one league's distance is Chiantla, famed 
for its sanctuary of the Vii^n of Candelaria, a favour, 
ite idol in these parts. Grapes, oranges, figs, and 
pears are grown in its gardens, but the chief article of 
commerce is lead, obtained from a rich mine that {ilso 
yields some silver and litharge. The vernacular dia- 
lect here is the 3fam. The population is under 1,000. 
San Domingo do Sacapulas^ situated on the banks of 
the river from which it takes its name, is in a hot and 
dry climate. On the banks of this river the natives 
collect siilt, which is deposited by the waters. The 
town is inhabited by about 2,000 Quiche Indians. 
Springs of salt water are found at the village of San 
Mateo Idatlan (or Ijelutan), a name signifying “ tlie 
land of salt.” At the foot of a large mountain, are 
several caverns, penetrating about two yards in the 
rock : from the roof of these, the water continually 
exudes. If a vessel be filled with it, and placed over 
a slow fire at night, it will be found in the morning 
crystallised into a fine salt, without any further pro- 
cess. The Indians are very economical in the distri- 
bution of this water ; the caverns are locked up, and 
the keys are kept by the magistrate. They are opened 
only on Thursdays at a fixed hour, when the people 
assemble, and each person receives a pitclier-fiill ; the 
magistrates and ecclesiastics are entitled to double 
portions. A considerable traffic is carried on in this 
article, which they sell in adjacent provinces, de- 
riving from it sufficient emolument to enable them to 
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live very cuiiifortably/’ This village stands in a 
ravine, at a short distance from the river Lacandon : 
the climate is very cold. On the borders of Totoiii- 
capan stands the small village of San Francisco Mo- 
tocinta^ “ no otherwise d^rving of notice, than for 
the phenomenon of the river near it, the water of which 
is of a poisonous quality, and so active, that animals 
drinking of it die almost immediately. When cattle 
are obliged to pass the river, the owners take the pre- 
caution of muzzling them, to prevent the certain mor- 
tality that would be the consequence of their being 
suffered to allay their thirst.*’ * The Indians of this 
village weave mats of a scarlet colour, that are much 
used in the country. 

This province is watered by several rivers. Juarros 
enumerates tlie Zamala, the Sija, the Motocinta, the 
Sacapulas, the Zuinacinta, the San Ramon, aud the 
Cuilco. most of these fall into the Southern Ocean ; 
but the Zumacinta (or Sumasinta) discharges itself 
into the Atlantic. The Zamala (or Samala) is the 
same river that first bears the name of the Siguila, 
flowing near the village of San Miguel Siguila, and 
afterwards, at Olintepec, assumes that of Xiqui- 
gil, or river of blood, in commemoration of the num- 
bers of Quiche Indians who fell there in disputing the 
passage with Alvai’ado. Continuing its course by 
Quezaltcnango, it receives the river Sija, and passes 
by Sunil ; it then enters the province of Suchiltepec, 
where it is called the Samala, and finally falls into tho 
Pacific. There are several mountain-streams, which, 
falling from lofty rocky eminences, form cascades of 
exquisite beauty : for instance, the fall of the river 

* Can this deleterious proiierty arise from its traversing mines 
of lead ore ? • 
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San Christwal de Paula^ another on the road to the 
Ranchos Altos of Totonlcapan, and those at the village 
of Guistla de los Xiotes. 

But the most remarkable phenomena in this part 
of the country are, the intermittent rivers. Herrera, 
the historian, mentions a spring in the province of 
Chiapa, which regularly flows during three years, and 
is then dry for a similar period, and thus alternately. 
This spring is said to bo situated on the side of a 
mountain, about half a league from Cuidad Ileal. 
The rivulet is called Veixhihuiat^ a Mexican word 
signifying “ three-years’-water.** “At the expiration 
of the term of three years, the fountain dries up, and 
the waters burst forth at a place flve leagues distant, 
near Te/)pi8ca. The natives of that village give this pe- 
riodical spring the name of Ohxavilha, which, in the 
Tzendal language, means the same as the Mexican 
name. After this spring has flowed for three years, 
it disappears, and the water rises again at the former 
place.** Such is the information obtained by Juarros 
from a resident in confirmation of Herrera*s statement. 
Fuentes, he adds, gives another instance of a similar 
fountain near Chiantla, which flows and is dry for 
three years together alternately, with this additional 
peculiarity, that the waters appear and disappear in- 
variably on the eve of St. Michael. “ This writer de- 
clares, that he had in his possession documents written 
by Diego de Rivas, other monks of the order of La 
Merced^ and several curates of unimpeachable character, 
attesting the fact. With a view to ascertain the cor. 
rectness of this account, and whether the phenomenon 
yet existed, the present writer obtained the favour of 
a reference on the subject to a clergyman resident in 
the province, who, in repl/, declared, that he had 
examined several old men of the village, all of whom 
' R 2 
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assured him, with very little discrepancy in their nar- 
ratives, that, in a hollow between two mountains, 
about three leagues from Chiantla, there is a rivulet 
which begins to flow on Michaelmas-day, and con- 
tinues for three years, at the end of which it stops on 
the same day, and remains dry for three years ; and 
on this account the place is called San Miguel.’* Who 
can resist the conviction, that the Saint himself is the 
worker of this triennial miracle ? Fuentes mentions 
another rivulet, in a meadow to the northward of 
Chiantla, called Higuero^ tlie waters of whicli begin to 
flow twenty days before the periodical rains cease, 
and become completely dry twenty days before the 
rains begin. He states also, that during the period 
tliat he was corregidor of Totonicapan, as he was 
travelling from Aguacatlan to San Juan Ixcoy, the 
channel of a little stream was pointed out to him, 
which the Mum Indians called Xubanha^ implying 
water that is whistled far ; Itecause, by whistling at 
the openings of some clefts in a solid rock, water will 
immediately gush forth, of which there is no appear, 
ance unless that method be used to exhibit it.” He 
speaks also of a subterranean river, tliat shews itself 
through a large aperture at the foot of a hill about 
two miles from the village of Chialchitan. At this 
spot, a large quantity of water “ boils up,” and forms 
at once a stream of considerable magnitude. Another 
river of moderate size falls into a deep pool, and dis- 
appears, near a place called Rancho de las Minas ; 
it rises again on the opposite side of a ridge of moun- 
tains near the river SocoUh). From all these accounts, 
making due allowance for whatever inaccuracy or 
romance may have mingled itself with the facts, it is 
evident, that, in the l^eart of the mountains, there must 
exist a series of caverns and natural galleries, tra- 
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versed hy subterranean rivers, — such as 31. Humboldt 
conjectures to exist in the limestone formation in the 
nei.t'libourhood of Tehiiilotepec and Plataniilo.* For 
the periodical circulation of the waters, it is not easy 
to account ; but the whole region is full of wonders, 
and might seem the theatre chosen by tlie genii of the 
watery element to display their fantastic feats. The 
water volcano, the fathomless lake of Atitlan, the 
triennial rivers, the dripping rocks, and the numerous 
hot springs, all seem to form connected parts of the 
stupendous hydraulic nnichinery. 

The agency of fire is doubtless at the same time 
concerned in some of these phenomena. Hosides the 
volcano of Tajumulco already mentioned, in the neigh- 
bourliood of which is found so much sulphur, Juarros 
mentions another in the same province, called 
cmiul: tills, however, may be the same under another 
name. A spring of tepid water highly sulphureous is 
found at San Bartolome Ayuas Calienies^ and several 
warm springs are found on the banks of the river 
SSiguila near iSuhil. The w'hole region abounds with 
suit and sulphur in diiferent combinations, and may 
be compared to one vast laboratory, of which it might 
be said, that the volcanoes are so many colossid fur- 
naces. 

In the province of Qiiezaltenango, there still exist 
vestiges and foundations of many large Indian for- 
tresses ; among others, the celebrated one of Parrax- 
quin (green mountain), on the coniines of Totonica- 
paii and Quezaltenango, and the citadel of Olinteijec, 
“ formed with all the intricacy of a labyrinth,” which 
was the chief defence of the important city of Xeluhuh. 


* Vol. 357. 
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Fortresses, existed at So(M)it90, Uspaiitlaii, Chalcitan, 
(Chialcliitan ?) and other places. 

An interesting specimen of ancient art is inci- 
dentally referred to by Juarros, in the description 
of the city of Patinamit in the kingdom of Kaclii-. 
quel, situated bleven leagues from tlie modem vil. 
lage of Teeimngiiatemala. * In a deep ravine near 
.that city was “ a place of worship,” wherein was 
placed a black transparent stone,” which, in some 
unexplained way, was consulted as an oracle, the 
priests affecting to discover on its surface a represen. 
tation of the fate awarded to the criminal by the gods. 
This oracle was also consulted in the affairs of war. 
“ The bishop, Francisco Marroquin, having obtained 
intelligence of this slab, ordered it to lie cut square, 
and consecrated it for the top of the grand altar in the 
cJiurch of Te(!panguatemala. It is a piece of singular 
beauty, about half a yard each way.” We may hope 
to receive before long, some more distinct account of 
this oracular stone. The description of the city of 
Patinamit, given by Fiientes, makes it appear to have 
been a stronger and more remarkable place than Utat- 
Ian itself. Though a little out of its place, we shall 
insert it here. Patinamit was seated on an eminence, 
the plane of which extends about three miles from 
north to south, and about two from east to west. 
The soil is covered with a stiff clay about three 
quarters of a yard deep. On one side of this area 
may be seen the remains of a magnificent build, 
ing, perfectly square, each side measuring 100 paces. 
This fabric was constructed of hewn stone, extremely 
well put together. In front of the building is a large 
square, on one side of which stand the ruins of a 

* Serfage 24#). 
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sumptuous palace, and near to it there are the founda- 
tions of several houses. A trench, three yards deep, 
runs from north to south through the city, having 
a breast-work of masonry, rising about a yard high. 
On the eastern side of tliis trench stood the houses of 
the nobles, and on the opposite, the residences of the 
maseguales^ or coinmonel’s. The streets were, as may 
still be seen, straight and spacious, crossing each other 
at right angles. To the westward of the city is a little 
mount, that commands it, on which stands a small, 
round Imilding, about six feet in height, in the middle 
of which is a pedestal formed of a shining suiistance 
resembling glass ; but the precise quality of it has not 
lieen ascertained. Seated around this building, the 
judges heard and decided causes ; and here also their 
sentences were executed, after the oracular stone in 
the ravine below, had been consulted. A deep de- 
file, or*uatural fosse, surrounded Patinamit, the per- 
pendicular depth of which from the level of the dty, 
was more than 100 fathoms. The only entrance to 
the city was by a narrow causeway, terminating at 
two gates, one beyond the other, constructed of the 
chay stone. The dimensions of these works are not 
given, but the gigantic nature of the fortress bears 
some analogy to that of Xochicalco in Hlexioo.* The 

• Bee vol. i. p. 339. The hill of Xochlcalco> which Humboldt 
dcBcribes as a mass of rocks to which the hand of man has given a 
regular conical fonui is surrounded, in like manner, by a deep and 
very broad ditch : the whole entrenchment is above 12,000 feet in 
circumference. ** The magnitude of these dimensions," adds the 
learned Traveller, *' ought not to surprise us : on the ridge of the 

Cordilleras of Peru, and on heights almost equal to that of the 
PeakdTeneriffe, M. Bonpland and myself have seen monuments 
still more considerable. Lines of defence and entrenchments of 
extraordinary length, are foundtin the plains of Canada. The 
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dty of 31ixoo in Xilotepec was, in like manner, built 
on the summit of a steep rock, accessible only by a 
narrow path that would not admit two persons 
abreast, and intersected by deep ravines. It is said 
to have been founded by the P(xromam Indians, 
and is about nine leagues from the modern town 
of Mixco. The Vale of Tenochtitlan is not richer 
in ancient monuments, than that of Guatimala and 
the adjacent jirovinces. Yet, Poni])eii itself was not 
more elFectually shrowded from observation, pre- 
viously to its disinterment, than these regions have 
hitherto been from the eye of science or of taste, 
through tlie incurious spirit and jealous jxdicy of the 
Spanish Americans. 

The most remarkable object which this district pre- 
sents to the naturalist, is “ the bat-winged squirrel,” 
found on the mountains and in the woods of Quczal- 
teuango, Totonicapan, and Solola. Its hgure and 
size, Juarros says, are those of the common squirrel, 
but it has two small wings resembling those of the 
bat, without hair or other covering ; it can lly, how- 
ever, but a short distance. In point of fact, we ap- 
prehend, it cannot be said to lly at all, but only to 
leap. Such at least is the account generally given by 
naturalists of the American Hying squirrel. The 
supposed wing is only a loose skin attached to the 
bending of the hinder feet, and connected by a bony 

whole of these American works resemble those which arc daUy 
discovered in the eastern part of Asia. Nations of the Mongol 
race, those especially that arc most advanced in civilisation, have 

built walls that separate whole provinces Among the hiero- 

glyphical ornaments of the pyramid of Xocliicalco, we distinguish 
heads of crocotlilcs spouting water, and figures of men sitting 
cross legged, according to the custom of several nations of Asia.”— 
IlrnaoLUT’b licseiachesf vol. i. ICIi — 11. . 
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articulation with the fore feet, wliich the animal has 
the power of extending like a sail ; and it then holds 
so much air as to buoy him up, and enable him to 
jump from tree to tree at a prodigious distance. 

We must now proceed to give some account of the 

PROVINCES ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

To the south of the peninsula of Yucatan, between 
Cliiapa and Totoiiicapan on tlie east, and the Bay of 
Honduras on the u'est, and bounded by Solola on the 
south, lies the province {alcaldia-mayor) of Vera Paz, 
called by the Indians Tnzulutlan. The Spaniards at 
first gave it the name of Tierra de Gnerra (land of 
war), from the warlike spirit of the natives, by whom 
they were three several times repulsed in their at- 
tempts to conquer it. Charles the Fifth bestowed on 
it the name of Vera Paz, because the Indians em- 
braced Christianity merely from the preaching of the 
missionaries. The account which Jiiarros gives of 
this prodigious phenomenon (for such it appeared to 
the armed apostles and crusading religionists of those 
times) is as follows : “ In the year l.'>36, Bartolome 
Ijas Casas, Pedro de Angulo, Imis de Cancer, and 
Rodrigo de Ladrada, of the Dominican order, settled 
in the city of Guatimala. Las Casas, who was vicar 
of the convent, had, some years before, written a 
treatise, which he called ‘ De unico vocationis modo;’ 
in which he attempted to prove, and with great eru- 
dition, that Divine Providence had instituted the 
preiwhing of the gospel as the only means of conver- 
sion to the Christian faith ; for by those means alone 
can the understanding be persuailed, and the inclina- 
tion be led, to embrace •its tenets ; consequently, 
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harassing by wars those whose conversion is sought 
for, is the means of preventing, rather than accom- 
plishing, the desired object. Hence it results, that, 
to obtain this end, war cannot, in justice, be made 
upon those who have never been subject to a Cluristian 
authority, or have never committed any act of aggres- 
sion against Christians. This reasoning was gene- 
rally believed fallacious ; and when the author pro- 
mulgated and endeavoured to prove it from the 
pulpit, as well as in private assemblies, instead of pro- 
ducing conviction among his auditors, he was laughed 
at, treated with ridicule, and advised to put in prac- 
tice what he had preached in theory; as he would 
then be with certainty undeceived by the bad success 
of his rash enterprise. 

** Firm in his opinion, and possessing too much 
courage to be intimidated by taunts, Las Casas un- 
hesitatingly accepted the proposal. The province of 
Tuztdutl&n^ which the Spaniards called Tierra de 
Guerra (the land of war), as they had been three 
several times driven back in their attempts to conquer 
it, but which the Emperor Charles the Fifth after- 
ward called Verapaz^ because the natives were brought 
within the pale of Christianity by the exertion of the 
missionaries only, was pitched upon by him as the 
scene of his first endeavours ; and this region, that 
the Spaniards were unable to subdue by tlicir arms, 
yielded to the mild persuasion of a few zealous eccle- 
siastics. The Dominicans, previously to commencing 
their undertaking, entered into an agreement with 
the governor, Alonzo de Maldonado, that such pro- 
vinces as might be reduced to the obedience of the 
crown of Spain by their efforts, were not to be put 
under the charge of any« individual ; and that no 
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Spania^'ds should be permitted to reside in them during 
a period of live years. The governor assented to these 
terms, and signed an agreement of that purport on 
the 2d of May, 1537 ; which was confirmed by the 
king on the 17 th of October, 1540, and again on the 
Ist of May, 1543. 

This arrangement being concluded, the Domini- 
cans composed some hymns in the Quiche language; 
in which they descril)ed the creation of the world, the 
fall of Adam, the redemption of mankind, and the 
principal mysteries of the life, passion, and death of 
the Saviour. These were learned by some of the 
converted Indians, who traded with those of Saca- 
pulas and Quiche, where the chief cacique of that 
country, who was afterwards called Don Juan, having 
heard them sung, asked those who had repeated them 
to explain more in detail the meaning of things so 
new to him. The Indians excused themselves from 
so doing, on account of their inability to perform it 
correctly, saying, they could be explained only by the 
fathers who had taught them ; and these were so kind 
that, if he would send for them, they would gladly 
come and instruct him in every thing. The cacique 
was pleased with the information, and sent one of his 
brothers, with many presents, to entreat that they 
would come to make him acquainted with every thing 
contained in the songs of the Indian merchants. The 
fathers received this ambassador with great kindness, 
and much satisfaction to themselves, and determined 
that one of their number, Luis Cancer, should return 
with him to the cacique. The chief weut to the en- 
trance of the village to meet the missionary, treated 
him with great veneration, and after having been 
made to comprehend the m^isteries of the new faith, 
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he fervently adopted it, burnt his idols, and became 
a preacher of the gospel to his own subjects. 

“ Cancer returned to Ouatimala, and the favourable 
reports he made, so much rejoiced Ijas Casas and 
Angulo, that, in December 1537, they set out for the 
residence »»f the cacique Don Juan. They visited the 
whole district of Tuzulutl&n^ where they were well 
received ; and having reconnoitred a part of it, they 
returned to the cacique Juan. At this time the 
fathers endeavoured to assemble the Indians in vil. 
lages ; for, as they were then living dispersed, there 
was greater labour in civilising and instructing them. 
With this object iu view, they undertook to form 
villages; and, by the assistance of the chief, they 
soon succeeded, but not without much lalxnir, and 
some opposition, in establishing the village of RabinaL 
This object liaving been satisfactr)rily accomplislu'd, 
they ])cnetrated further into the province, and reached 
Coban, being every w'here well received by the na- 
tives.* Las Casas affirms, in his “ Apologetical His- 
tory,” that in no part of the Indies did he find 
governments better ordered, or ruled by better laws, 
than those he met with in this district. Thus, the 
Indians of Verapaz, brought to live in societies under 

* “ It may at first sight appear inconsistent and contradictory to 
say that the missionaries arrived at Cofnin and other places, and 
afterward, that they persuaded the natives to live in viliages ; hut 
it must be observed, that, in the time of their paganism, these 
Indians had villages similar to some still existing, that are called 
Vojuyutin, in which the houses are so far distant from each other, 
that a i>lace containing ISlM) inhabitants, will extend a league or 
more. These fathers, and some of the first con(|uerors, ])laced 
them in villages formed after the .S)ianish manner, with the church 
in the centre, before it the square, with the mbiUlu or town-house, 
prison, and other oificcs, the houses connected in squares, the 
streets straight and crossing caofi other at right angles.'' 
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a rational legifllatlon, and instructed in the dogmas of 
true religion, embraced Christianity with ardour, and 
cheerfully submitted to the empire of the Spanish 
monarch. Such was the case, not only in Rabinal 
and Coban, but in places more remote, as Cahabon, 
and others. 

“ After the conquest of Verapax, thus fortunately 
and mildly achieved, the Dominicans next undertook 
that of Akald, In the year 1552, Thomas de la 
Torre, vicar-general of the order, arrived at Coban, 
in his visit to the different convents. At this period, 
Domingo Vico had made himself master of the lan- 
guage of Alcald, and accompanying the vicar-general, 
they made their first entry into that province ; where 
they preached with so much zeal and fervour, that 
they induced many natives to embrace Christianity, 
and give up a great number of their idols, which were 
publicly burnt. They pursued their apostolical labmu's 
witli diligence, converting and baptizing many ; but, 
being repeatedly warned that some of the infidels 
meditated their destniction, they withdrew privately. 
Some time after this, Vico renewed his visit to Alcala, 
and succeeded in making many proselytes. Deing 
ai)pointed prior of Cohan, he sent Alonzo Vayllo, and 
some others, into Alcald; and nut lung after, the 
conventuals of Coban went thither on a similar mis- 
sion. The three years of Vico’s priorate having ex- 
pired, he made another excursion into that province, 
and exerted himself with unwearied zeal to persuade 
the inhabitants to form societies, and build villages ; 
labouring incessantly to promote their welfare, until 
he fell a martyr to his kindness. He was killed by 
them on the 29th of November, 1555. Remesal makes 
no mention of Alcala aftei^ Vico’s death; and it is 
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supposed that further attempts to reclaim Uiem were 
abandoned. 

Adjoining the province of Verapaz is that of 
Manchc^ the reduction of which was occasioned by the 
following circumstances.* About the year 1570, some 
of the principal Indians came to Coban^ where they 
were well received, and much caressed by Thomas dc 
Cardenas, Bishop of Verapaz, and other residents in 
the convent. This pleased them so highly, that after, 
ward they frequently came to Cahahon^ the nearest 
village to their own territories. On these visits, the 
fathers always instructed them on religious subjects, 
and exhorted them to embrace Christianity ; the an. 
swer uniformly given was, that they would consider 
about it, but they remained undecided with respect to 
giving up their native mode of worship until 1603. 
In this year, a chapter of the Dominican order was 
held in the convent at Sacapulas; and Alonzo Criado 
de Castilla wrote to the members, recommending them 
most earnestly to undertake the conversion of Manchi. 
The means by which this service was to be effected, 
were discussed in the assembly, with great attention, 
several times ; and the result of these conferences 
was, to order Juan de Esguerra to prepare for under, 
taking the mission as speedily and effectually as pos- 
sible. On the 25th of April, E^erra, accompanied 
by Salvador Cipriano, left Cahabon for Manchcy and 
reached the first village of that province on the 1st of 
May, which being St. Philip’s day, they called it after 
the saint. The cacique advanced to meet them, and 
regaled them according to the manner of his country, 
with all the distinction he could shew ; the principal 


* Th(8 district, as well as Al«ila, is now included in Vera Pas. 
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chiefs of the other villages that they visited, followed 
the cacique's example. The fathers preached to the 
Indians in all the places they visited ; and having ex- 
plored as much of the territory as they then could, 
retunied to Cahabon. At the desire of the president, 
Esguerra persuaded some of the caciques to accompany 
him to Guatimala, where they were received by the 
governor, and treated with every mark of attention 
and kindness; he presented them with dresses of silk, 
and gave them others for their wives. This good 
treatment operated strongly in making the Indians lay 
aside the fear they entertained of the Spaniards, and 
led them to consider the offer of Christianity as liable 
to fewer objections than they had entertained against 
it. In February of the following year, 1604, the same 
missionaries undertook another journey into Manehi ; 
in May, they were followed by some more, and, In 
addition to these, care was taken to send some of the 
baptized Indians from Cahabon into the villages of 
Manchty that they might use their influence in ex- 
horting the inhabitants to attend to the instructions 
of the fathers. These means were so successfully plied, 
that in 1606, eight villages had entirely abandoned the 
pagan rites, to kneel before the altars of Christianity, 
and submit to the government of Spain.*’ 

In 1764 and the following two years, the Dominican 
fathers made repeated attempts to convert the Indians 
of the Choi nation, whose country lies to the north- 
east of Vera Paz. Some of the Chois, it seems, had 
arrived at Guatimala, to request that missionaries 
might be sent to them, and the audiencia ordered 
Francisco Gallegos, the provincial of the order, to 
depute proper persons to undertake the mission. The 
provincial determined to g^ in person, attended by 
Father Jose Delgado. On arriving at Cahal)on, the 
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last village in Vera Paz, they procured Indian guides, 
and, after a journey of twenty-three leagues, arrived 
at the dwellings of the Indians who had visited the 
capital. “ At this place they assembled as many of 
the Chois as they could collect, and built a village 
whicli they named San Lueas^ and soon afterward two 
others not far distant from the first. They subse- 
quently penetrated into the sierras further to the 
north, and ascended a very lofty mountain, which was 
designated by the niatives, the God of the Hills. On 
the other side of this mountain were great numbers of 
inhabitants, who immediately came to visit the fathers ; 
and these having made them comprehend, that they 
had been sent by the Almighty for their instruction, 
were treated with great kindness and resi)ect ; the 
natives saying, that they appeared among them like 
the sun, moon, and stars, to dispel the darkne.ss of 
their ignorance. Tlie Indians then cleai'ed a road for 
them to advance further into the country, and, as they 
arrived at any difficult or rough part, carefully carried 
them over it. lii this manner they continued their 
route, and in the space of eight leagues, three more 
villages were marked out. The rainy season was now 
approaching, and the fathers returned to Guatimala. 

In 1678, the same zealous missionaries again visited 
the Chois and the Manches, and encountered much 
less difficulty or fatigue than in either of their former 
journeys, as a more direct path had been opened for 
them. They found the Indians still persevering in 
their designs, and that they had not forgotten such 
instniction as had been already afforded to them; 
many more settlements were formed, in which 234 
persons were admitted to the rite of Christian bap- 
tism, besides many others at the different dwellings 
and small settlements dispersed among the mountains, 
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In 1678, for what reason cannot now l)e discovered, 
the Chois returned to their native worship, abandoned 
the villages, blocked np the roads, dispersed among 
the mountains, and thus destroyed the expectations 
that had been raised at the expense of so much labour 
and fatigue.’* 

No further attempts were made till the year 1685, 
when Augustin Cano, then provincial of San Domingo, 
penetrated once more into the mountains, atid suc- 
ceeded in persuading some of the Oiols to return and 
settle again in the village of San Lucas ; but, three 
years afterwards, these untoward neophytes again set 
fire to the village, and the missionaries resident there 
narrowly escaped with their lives. This >vant of suc- 
cess in the use of fair means, determined the Spanish 
Government to revei^to the shorter method of con- 
version by means of the sword. In 1688, tlie alcalde^ 
mayor of Vera Paz undertook an expedition into the 
country in search of the apostates, and brought back 
as many of the natives as he could induce to follow 
him, whom he settled in the valley of Urran, where 
their posterity still remain. The Spanish monarch 
now growing impatient, fresh commands were issued 
fm- the conversion of this nation ; and in Nov. 1692, 
tlie Council of the Indies transmitted a despatch, 
ordering the conquest of the Chois and the Lacandoiis 
to be undertaken simultaneously from the provinces 
of Vera Faz, Chiapa, and Gueguetenango. The good 
work was not, however, set about till the beginning 
of 1695, when three detachments of Spaniards and 
Indians, under the command of the president of the 
audiencia, with a proper staff of ecclesiastics, entered 
the mountains. One of those detachments under 
JMazariegos, having advanced with great difficulty 
tlirough swamps and thicket J and over broken ground. 
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at length, on their sixth day's journey, discovered a 
village of the Lacandons, containing about 100 houses. 
It was quite deserted, but they determined to make a 
settlement here, and a wooden fort was hastily con- 
structed, while the fathers who accompanied the 
troops, took possession of what had served for a temple, 
and, having burned all the idols they could find, con- 
verted it into a chapel. The track to the village 
having been discovered on Oood Friday, the place was 
named, Nuestra Smora de los Dolores. Soldiers were 
now sent out in all directions in search of the fugi- 
tives, and about a hundred, with their cacique, were 
induced to return to their village ; their houses were 
given up to them, and the soldiers were lodged in huts 
without the village. More Indians continued to arrive, 
until the number amounted ll^four hundred, most 
of whom were baptised. The rainy season being 
at hand, it was deemed expedient to return with 
the troops to the capital, leaving only a garrison in 
the fort, and some missionaries, to prosecute the work 
so favourably commenced. 

A second detachment, commanded by a Captain 
Velasco, which left Cahabon about the same time that 
the former set out from San Mateo Iztapan, had in 
the mean time succeeded in collecting upwards of 500 
Choi Indians, among whom were some of the fugitives 
who had run away from the villages established by 
Gallegos in 1675. The domiciliated Chois soon 
gave information of the Mopans, a iicrc>e and warlike 
tribe, spread over about thirty leagues of country, 
among whom neither Spaniards nor missionaries had 
ever yet ventured. The description given of this 
people, instead of discouraging the soldiers, excited 
their emulation, and they prepared to go in search of 
them. The commander* having made the nec^essary 
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dispositions, they depaited, and, with much labour, 
cleared their way over precipices, rocks, and ravines, 
until they came in sight of the hovels of the people 
they were in search of. The number of families in this 
nation, it is confidently stated, amounted to between 
10 and 12,000, dwelling in a country of exquisite 
beauty and great fertility, in a climate the most 
agreeable of any that had yet been discovered. On 
the first sight of the Spaniards, the natives were 
alarmed, and gave unequivocal demonstrations of 
making a stout resistance; but the judicious measures 
of the missionaries, and the prudence of the com. 
mander, so much disarmed their resentment, and 
calmed their apprehensions, that they soon opened a 
friendly intercourse : the result of which was, that the 
caciques were brought together, and persuaded to ex- 
change their present mode of life for a domestic one, 
and to accept the offer of being admitted to the benefits 
of Christianity. Intelligence of what had been 
effected, was sent to the governor at the village of 
Dolores, and also to the royal audiencia ; submitting 
to their consideration, that advantages would accrue 
from building a town in Mopan, to be inhabited by 
Spaniards, as the land was of the excellent quality 
already mentioned, and the situation eligible for 
facilitating the reduction of the whole to settled 
habits of life ; being in the centre of the unre- 
claimed nations, having Choi on the south, the Itza 
on the east and north, and the Lacandon on the west. 
The troops continued their march until they reached 
the extremity of Mopan, and pitched their camp about 
forty leagues from the lake of Itza, having traversed 
eighty-two leagues of very mountainous country. On 
quitting this situation, the ^detachment pursued a 
route to the river Chaxal, ten leagues distant from 
PART IV. , s 
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Itza. Velasco thought of passing the river, and 
attempting the conquest of Peten ; but the mission, 
aries represented to him, that, as the numbers of the 
Itzaes were reported to be very great, their present 
force was inadequate to undertake so important an 
enterprise, more particularly as the soldiers began to 
be unhealthy, provisions to grow scarce, and the wet 
season was fast approaching. The commander acknow* 
ledged the force of these arguments, and determined 
to retreat; but, before leaving the territory of Mopan, 
a fort was constructed, and garrisoned by thirty sol- 
diers, with some Indians, under the command of Pedro 
Ramirez de Orosco.'* ^ 

In 1696, another expedition was sent out under the 
direction of Bartolome de Amezquita, oidof of the 
ai«dtencin, accompanied by this same Velasco. They 
safely reached Mopan. Velasco then requested and 
obtained permission to push on with part of the troops 
at a quicker rate, but he was strictly enjoined not to 
penetrate more than six leagues beyond the river Chaxal. 
This command was not obeyed with the punctuality 
that became a soldier ; he advanced as far as the lake 
Itza, where he was attacked by the Indians, and him- 
self and all his men, about a hundred in number, 
were killed. Amezquita followed, and not meeting 
with Velasco, halted on the banks of the Chaxal, 
where he was proceeding to constntet a fort, when, in 
consequence of a change of administration, and the 
new orders to which it led, the expedition was re- 
called, Mopan was abandoned, and all further attempts 
at conversion were suspended. The Itzaes were sub- 
sequently reduced by forces sent from Yucatan; but 
the Alcalas, the Mopans, the Chois, and the Lacan- 
dons remain, Juarros says, for the most part unsub- 
dued to the present day. The province of Vera Paz 
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is, indeed, throughout inhabited almost entirely by 
Indians, there being neither Spaniards nor Ladinos^ 
except a very few in one or two villages for the pur. 
pose of maintaining the sovereignty of the Spaniards 
over the territory. 

San Domingo Coban, the residence of the alcalde- 
mayor, and formerly of the bishop of Vera Paz, is 
imposingly styled the imperial city of San Domingo. 
In point of population, it is a place of some impor. 
tance, containing upwards of 12,000 inhabitants, but 
apparently in no other r^pect. It stands in lat. 
IS** 15' N., long. 91° 16' W., and is fifty leagues from 
Ouatimala. The names of the other most populous 
villages are, San Pablo, Rabinal, San Matteo, 
Salama, and Santa Maria Cahabon, In the village 
of San Augustin Lanquin, there is a cavern wherein 
are very beautiful stalactites. The total population 
is about 80,000 souls. 

The province of Vera Paz is partly mountainous 
and rugged, but contains extensive tracts of marshy 
laud, subject to inundation from the innumerable 
rivers which intersect it. Some of these afford great 
facilities for inland navigation. By the river Poloehic, 
produce imported from Europe might be transported 
to the capital. This river rises in the mountain 
of Xucaneb ; after passing the village of San Pablo 
Tamajun, it takes a iiorth.easterly direction, and at 
about four leagues from Tamajun, flows by another 
village, called San Miguel Tucuru, In its way to 
the Amatique gulf, it is joined by the Cahabon river. 
From the bar to this confluence, the river is ascended 
by large launches, vessels not being able to pass 
the bar at the mouth of the lagoon : beyond that 
point, large flat-bottomed c^oes are employed. Aboiit 
eight leagues below Tucuru, there was formerly a 
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village called Santa Catarina^ and, further down, 
another named San Andres\ both of which were 
burnt, and the Rcttlements destroyed, Juarros states, 
by the English. In former times, he says, the mer- 
chandise imported from Spain to Guatimala, and that 
which tliis country exported to Europe, were con- 
veyed by this river; and even so lately as 1793, the 
organ sent from Europe for tho church of San 
Domiiigo, was transported by this route to the capital. 
Tho advantages of the navigation are stated to be, 
first, that the Polochic has always snfficient water, 
even for vessels, if they could pass the bar ; secondly, 
that the route from Las Bodegas (in Honduras) to 
the capital, is much shorter than that by Zacapa ; * 
thirdly, that the former route is more healthy than 
the latter, and free from the excessive heats which 
prove so frequently fatal; and fourthly, that the 
lands of Vera Paz being fertile in the extreme, there is 
an abundant supply of provisions. 

Another river of importance for inland traffic, is the 
lito de la Passion^ which rises in the mountains of 
Chama. Where it passes to the north of Coban, in 
front of the mountains of Chicec, it is twenty-five 
toises in breadth, and not Im than ten in depth. In 
the rainy season, it swells to half a league in breadth, 
and its depth is proportionably augmented. From 
Vera Paz, it flows in a north-westerly direction, 
passes through the district of Peten, enters that of 
Tabasco, and, Tiniting with the large river Utsuma- 

« From Guatimala to Avc Maria, the place of embarkation, 
about eleven Icaj^ucs above Tucuru, the distance is fifty-five 
leagues, which may be travelled with ease in six days ; from Avc 
Maria to the mouth of the Lagoon, two days; thence to the (’as- 
tillo. at most two days more ; %o that the whole distance may 
be tterfonned in ten days. 
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xinta, dicicliai'ges itself into the Bay of Campedie, 
where it forms the bar of St. Peter and St. Paul.* A 
very profitable commeree, Juarros says, might be 
opened by means of this river, with Peten, Tabasco, 
Campeche, and even Vera Crux. 

The large lake Itza, or Peten, lies between Vera 
Paz, Chiapa, and Yucatan. It is of an oblong figure, 
and about twenty-six leagues in circumference. In 
some parts there are thirty fathoms of depth; in 
others, still more. The waters are good, and produce 
excellent fish. The Peten, or Great Island, is about 
two leagues from the shore. It was the chief place of 
the Itza Indians. It is steep and lofty, and on the 
summit is a plain nearly a quarter of a league in 
diameter. Four smaller islands lie at short distances 
from the principal one, all of which, together with 
the whole eastern side of the lake and the neighbour, 
ing range of mountains, were formerly peopled by dif. 
ferent Indian nations. In the five islands alone, 
according to the computation of the missionaries, 
there were, prior to the conquest, from 24 to 25,000 
inhabitants, while the Indians who inhabited the bor- 
ders of the lake and the mountains, were almost innu. 
merable. The gods were numerous in proportion. 
Wlien Peten was taken by Martin de Ursua in 1697, 
“ so great was the number of idols found in twenty- 
one places of worship that were in the island, as well 
as in the private houses, that the general, officers, and 
soldiers were unremittingly employed from nine 


* In this account, our only guide is Juarros, and the map pre- 
fixed to the Translation by no means aids us to verify or throw 
light on the text. The Utsumazinta is apparently the same river 
that he elsewhere writes Zumacinta and Sumasinta. The river 
San Vedro y PaI)lo enters Tabasco ft9m Chiaita. Neither the Rio de 
la Passion, nor the Polochic, is noticeil by name in the map. 

s 2 
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o*clock ill the morning till live in the afternoon, 
in destroying them.” • At the close of the last ceii- 
tmy, there remained but seven villages in the whole 
territory, with a population of only 2,555 individuals ! 
The principal place in the district is the fortress of 
Peten, called Nuestra SeTiora de los Remedios, which 
is the residence of the ivarden (castellano) of Peten, 
and the ecclesiastical vicar appointed by the bishop of 
Merida. The climate, Juarros says, is temperate and 
salubrious ; the country abounds with game ; the soil 
yields two harvests of maize in the year ; it produces 
also Chiapa pepper, Brazil wood, balsam, vanilla, 
cotton, cocoa, pine-apples and other fruits, indigo, 
achiote, and cochineal. 

At the distance of ten leagues from the lake, the 
ridge of the Alabaster mountains begins, on which is 
found green, brown, and red jasi)er. These moun- 
tains afford shelter t<i gi’eat numbers of wild beasts. 
Among the animals peculiar to this province, Juarros 
mentions the zachin, a quadruped resembling a rat, 
about a span long, with a tail of six inches. Though 
so diminutive, it preys upon snakes, rats, birds, 
poultry, overtakes the mountain cat and deer, and 
even attacks the lord of the creation with great bold- 
ness ; it emits so fetid a smell, that dogs will not 
encounter it unless they are much enragi^d, and its 
bite is venomous. Among the numerous varieties 
of the feathered race which enliven the forests of this 
province, the quetzal holds the first rank for its 
plumage, which is of an exquisite emerald gi*een : the 
tail feathers, which are very long, are favourite orna- 

» Among these idols were some bones, wliich wercascertainctl to 
be ]iart ol' the skeleton of a horse left here by Cortes, on his way to 
Honduras, on account of its li;iug diseased: the said bones were 
held by the Indians in high veneration. 
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ments with the natives, and were formerly sent, as 
a valuable present, to the sultans of Tenochtitlan. 
Great care was taken not to kill the birds, and they 
were released after being despoiled of these feathers. 
“ The birds themselves,” says Jiiarros, “ as if they 
knew the high estimation their feathers are held 
in, build their nests with two openings, that, by enter- 
ing at one, and quitting them by the other, their 
plumes may not be deranged.” This most beautiful 
bird, which is peculiar to this kingdom, is found also 
in Quezaltenango. Three other birds found in this 
province are described by Juarros. The chion is a 
small bird, about the size of a canary, and of various 
colours : some arc of a fine shining black ; others 
have the head and upper part black, the breast and 
inferior parts white, and the wings spotted ; there are 
some yellow, like canaries, which they also resemble 
in song. This little creature cannot be domesticated, 
for they never suiwive two days of captivity. The chulm 
j^UchoG is a native bird of the cold and humid mountains 
of Verapaz ; the plumage is black, except on the 
breast, which is scarlet ; it is about the size of a 
canary, but has no song, at least only a sort of short 
whistle. The rawon is one of the most beautiful birds 
known ; it is an inhabitant only of the mild climate of 
Verapaz, for great heat and excessive cold are alike 
destructive to it. Nature has denied it song, but, 
by iluttering its wings, it makes a noise like that of a 
hawk^s bell ; it is, therefore, only estimable for tlie 
plumage. Its height is about nine inches, the bill 
short, and eyes black ; the feet are provided with 
three toes before and one behind ; the feathers below 
the bill, and on all the front part, are purple ; a ring 
round the neck, and tlie upjier part of the body are of 
a lustrous emerald green, exquisitely beautiful ; the 
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wings and tail are black. The female is larger than 
the male, but differs from him so much, as to seem 
a creature of a distinct species ; the feathers are gray, 
trith streaks of white, but in the sun's rays they have 
a tinge of green.’* 

Excellent timber of various kinds, — the guayacan^ 
the drago^ which yields the gum called dragon’s blood, 
the liquidamhar^ mastic-tree, and other balsamic and 
aromatic trees, abound in the forests. 

To the south-east of the province of Vera Paz, lies 
the corre^dorship of Chiquimula, bounded by Hon- 
duras on the east; Escuintla, Sacatepec, and Zon- 
zonate on the south ; and the Atlantic on the north: 
It is divided into two districts, which were formerly 
separate corregimientos : the one, called Acasaguast- 
lan, or Zacapa, comprises the western part, and con- 
tains only eight villages; that of Chiquimula, the 
eastern division, includes twenty-two villages. The 
total population is about the same as that of Vera 
Paz, being rather above 80,000. The vernacular 
language is the Chorti. The climate is almost every 
where extremely hot. The productions of the soil 
are, maize, rice, cocoa, melons, water-melons, cotton, 
and above all, the sugar-cane; there are also said 
to be mines of gold, silver, talc, and other minerals. 
There are excellent pasture-lands, in which are bred 
cattle, hogs, horses, and mules. 

The chief places in the western division are, San 
Augustin de la Real Corona, or Acasaguastlan ; and 
San Pedro Zacapa, At the latter place, there are a 
few Spanish families, many of mulattoes, but more of 
Indians. In this district is the Ikrge fresh-water 
lake, called the Golfo Dulas; it is six leagues across in 
almost every direction, and communicates with the 
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ocean by a channel called the Gulf River, the month 
of which is about fourteen lea^ies from the lake, in 
the centre of the Bay of Honduras.* Numerous 
rivers fall into this lake, rendering it navigable by 
large vessels. For more than a century, this was the 
only port where the ships of Spain trading with this 
kingdom, discharged their freights. On its shore is a 
fort called the castle of San Felipe, built in 1655. In 
the event of our establishing a commercial intercourse 
direct with Guatimala, the river Dulce will become of 
considerable importance. 

Chiquimula de la Sierra^ the chief place in the 
eiistern district, is the residence of the corregidor, and 
contains upwards of 3,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
300 are Spaniards. It is in lat. 14** 20^ N., and long. 
00** 16^ W. ; distance from Guatimala, fifty leagues. 
But the best-built town in the district, though situ^ 
ated in a humid and unhealthy climate, is said to be 
San Jago Esquipulas. It stands in a plain sur- 
rounded by hills, and is famous on two accounts; 
first, as having one of the most capacious and hand- 
somest churches in the kingdom ; it has three aisles, 
and is surmounted by four lofty towers, but what 
forms its chief glory is, a large cnicifix, carved by 
a native of Guatimala, which is adored throughout 
the country for the miracles it has wrought : the other 
remarkable thing is, an tnn,-— the only one, possibly, 
that Guatimala can yet boast of. 

The province of Chiquimula was conquered by the 
officers of Alvarado. In the year 1530, the Indians 
revolted, but w'ere again subdued by Hernando de 
Chaves. Part of this province and of Vera Paz, was 

* According to Juarroa, it is 120 leagues from Cape Catochc* 
and 60 leagues from Ae Point of Ca^Uei and is in lat. ISP N. : 
long. 90° W. 
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formerly comprehended in the akdldia •mayor of 
Amatique, which comprised a district thirty-five 
leagues in length by thirty in breadth, southward of 
the river Dulce. It contained one town and three 
villages ; but the town, called New Seville, situated 
on the southern bank of the river Polochic, was 
dismantled in pursuance of a royal decree, in 1549, in 
consequence of representations made by the monks of 
Vera Paz. The three villages, Amatique, situated 
near the Gulf of Guanaxos, Jocolo, which stood where 
the castle of San Felipe has since been erected, and 
San Tomas, were abandoned in consequence of the 
pestilential epidemics by which they were repeatedly 
desolated ; and the alcaldia was abolished. 

Among the remarkable objects in this province, 
Juarros mentions the lake of Atescatempa, near a 
village of the same name, in the curacy of Jutiapa, 
which receives two large rivers, the Contipec and the 
Yupitepec, and, like the lake of Atitlan, has no 
apparent outlet for its waters ; but, at a short distance 
from its Ixirders, at a place called La Doncella^ a large 
volume of water issues from the earth, and forms 
a broad and deep river. As the discharge is always 
regular, this opening,” Juarros reasonably infers, can 
be no other than the channel by which the waters of 
the lake are drawn off.” A still more extraordinary 
natural curiosity is, the cave of Penol, which, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the country, extends through 
the mountains, from Penol, towards the village of 
Mataquescuinte, as far as the Hio de los Esclavos^ 
a distance of about eleven leagues. We know not on 
what grounds tliis tradition rests. The subterranean 
passage does not appear to have been penetrated 
beyond the distance of th^ce quarters of a league. At 
this distance, the only individual who is known to 
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have attempted it, found his lights always eztin* 
guished by the mephitic vapour. Gigantic skeletons 
are said to have been found in the neighbourhood 
of this cave, some of the leg bones of which measured 
live feet six inches ! ! Among the rivers of this 
region, the next in importance to the river Dulce^ is 
the Rio Grande^ which rises in the province of Chi« 
maltenaiigo, and afterwards takes the name of Afo- 
tagim : it is noted for a delicate species of fish, from 
two to three feet long, called the 6060, which is 
caught only in this river and in that which flows by 
the city of Gomayagua. It falls into the Atlantic 
eight leagues to the eastward of the Gulf river, form- 
ing the boundary between Chiquimula and the inten- 
dancy of Gomayagua, or Honduras. 

The Bay of Honduras, along the coast of which the 
latter province extends, was so named by the Spaniards, 
because, when they first came to subjugate the coun- 
try, they were unable to find anchorage, owing to the 
great depth {hondura) of water. They called the 
country Ilibueras, or Calabazas, from the great num- 
ber of pumpions they found on shore, and Guaimura, 
from a native village on the coast. The name of the 
bay is now generally given to the province, although 
it is officiiilly named, as an intendancy, from Gomay- 
agua, the chief city. This province was the first part 
of the New Continent on which the Spaniards landed. 
Herrera says, that Columbus arrived off the coast of 
Honduras in the year 1502, and landed at Point 
Gasinas on the 17th of August. Formal possession 
was taken of the country in the name of the King of 
Castile ; Columbus, however, did not advance into 
the interior, but continued his progress along the 
coast till ho reached Veraguas, and the province of 
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Honduras was not explored till twenty years after, 
when (111 Oonsalez Davila, taking shelter in the Gulf 
Diilce, built a little village near Ciipe Three Points, 
to which he gave the name of San Gil de Buena 
Fisia, This site was subsequently abandoned as un- 
healthy, a eJiaracter which attaches, unfortunately, to 
the whole province. We need not pursue the history 
of its settlement, which is in nowise interesting. 
The soil is for the most part extremely fertile, pro- 
ducing maize, pulse, cocoa, sugar, and cotton ; it 
aliounds also in cattle; but the climate is hot and 
humid, and, consequently, extremely insalubi*ious, on 
which account many of the towns of which it could 
boast at one time, have been successively abandoned. 
The population which, in 1778, was 87,780, and in 
1701 , 03,500, is still under 127,000. Yet it con- 
tains, Juarros says, more gold and silver mines 
than all the rest of the kingdom besides.* It is 
divided into two districts: Comayagua, formerly a 
government, which comprehends the western i)art; 
and Tegucigalpa, at one time an alcaldia-mayor^ which 
extends over the eastern part. 

The district of Comayagua contains ninety-four 
villages and settlements. The chief places are 7V?/.r- 
t//o, Gracias a Dios, and Comayagua, Truxillo, situ- 
ated close to the port of that name, was formerly the 
capital of the province, and the residence of the bishop. 
It stands about thirty yards above the level of the sea, 
between the rivers Negro and Christales; distance 
from Comayagua 95 leagues, and 239 from Guatimala; 
in lat. 15° 20' N. ; long. 86° 6' W. The harbour is 

* The valley of Olancho, in imrticular, is celebrated for the 
« immense riches that have been collected from the river Guayape 
that flows through it; and eve|f now," adds Juanos, " the purest 
gold in the kingdom is fotind in its sands." 
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commodious and well-fortiiied. The Dutch landed 
here in 1G43, and pillaged and destroyed the town ; 
from whi(;h time it remained in a mined state till 
1789, when the Government directed it to be again 
put in a state of defeiux!. It was attacked, in 1797, by 
two English ships of war and a brig, but they 
were repulsed. The population, however, is now very 
inconsiderable. Gracias a Dios is in a state of great 
decay ; yet, it was formerly one of the most flourish- 
ing places in the kingdom, and important as being for 
some time the seat of the royal audiencia. It is 
situated in a pleasant valley, at the base of a lofty 
mountain, from the summit of which descends a 
rivulet that flows close by, and supplies it with water. 
It is thirty-eight leagues from Comayagua and 16C 
from Ouatimala ; lat. 14® N. ; long. 89® 16' W. 
This city was founded by Juan de Chaves in 1536. 
lie had spent a long time in searching for a convenient 
situation for a town about mid-way between Honduras 
and Guatimala, that should facilitate the commerce 
with the capital, when, at length, on arriving at 
the level tract in which the town was afterwards 
built, the soldiers exclaimed, Gracias a Dios ^ — ‘ Thank 
God, we have found a proper place!’ and from this 
circumstance it received its name.* The town was 
indebted for the rapid increase of its prosperity, to the 

* A similar circumstance gave rise to the name of Cape Gracias 
a Dios. *' Columbus liaving arrived at Point Casinas in August 
kept a westerly course, contending with great difliculty 
against the wind and a strong current, until he weathered a head- 
land stretching far into the sea, and from which the land trends 
away to the southward : he then kept his intendcjl course with 
ease. 'I'he sailprs tlinuked God for having doubled the cape, and 
it then received its ap)iellation." There arc many similar instancos 
of places owing their names to an exclamation, as Olinda, Maran- 
ham, and liuenns Ayres. — See Mori? Tra v. Brazil » vol. ii. p. 31)6. 

PAllT TV.. T 
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discovery of some gold mines in its vicinity, in 1544. 
The richest of these was that of San Andres de Nueva 
Zaragoza^ situated in a mountain of the valley of 
Sensenti, to the west of the city, and east of the valley 
of Copan. Fuentes asserts that, with no other instil- 
ment than a wooden stake, poor people went to this 
mountain, and, by merely scratching up the sand, 
found grains of the precious metal. He says, also, 
that in a mine belonging to Bartolomc Marin de 
Sanabria, more than a {Kiund of gold a day was col- 
lected by the labour of himself and one slave. “ The 
strongest proof that can be adduced of the riches of 
this mountain,** remarks Juarros, “ was the appoint- 
ment of an alcalde-mayor^ for the purpose of superin- 
tending the working of the mines and receiving 
the king*s iifths. This officer was invested with 
plenary jurisdiction, both in civil and criminal 
matters, within the boundaries of the mines, and had 
the power of compelling a fourth part of the Indians 
within a circuit of twelve leagues, to labour in them. 
These sources of wealth, that were so famous for more 
than a hundred years, arc now entirely exhausted, 
and the alcaldia is extinguished. Santa Maria de 
Comayagua was founded in 1540, with a view to 
maintain an easier communication between the two 
oceans, its situation being about half-way bctiveeii 
Puerto Caballos and the Bay of Fonseca. In 1544, a 
royal order directed, that the new audiencia of the 
confines of Guatimala and Nicaragua should reside in 
Comayagua, which was thenceforth to be called New 
Valladolid; but this decree was not carried into effect. 
In 1557, it was created a city; and in 15GI, the see 
of Truxillo was transferred to it, at the solicitation of 
the bishop. It is now the residence of the intendant. 
It is situated in a beautiful plain contiguous to a large 
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river (the Ulna), which almunds with exeellcnt Ash ; 
lat. 13® 50' N., and long. 88® 4C' W. : the distance 
from Ouatimala is 144 leagues. San Pedro Zula^ 
founded by Alvarado in 1530, Sim Jorge Olanchito^ 
founded by Diego do Alvarado in 1530, and Sima- 
guera^ were formerly called cities, and had corpora, 
tions, but are now entirely decayed. Of San Gil de 
Buena Vista^ and El Triunfo de la Cruz^ founded in 
1523, as well as of the town of SanJuan^ near Puerto 
Caballos, settled in 1530, nothing remains but the 
name. Yoro is still a considerable town. The vil. 
lage of Tencoa is celebrated for a peculiar species 
of pepper cultivated in its viciiiity; the valley of 
Morolxca for its cliecse; and that of Copan for its 
tobacco. 

The district of Tegucigalpa contains two towns; 
the one from which it takes its name, and Xeres de la 
Frontera. The former is the most populous and 
flourishing place in the whole province, and is the 
residence of a deputy-intendant. It stands in a 
healthy climate, 25 leagues from Comayagiia, and 148 
from Ouatimala. It contains a spacious church, two 
oratories, and two convents, Franciscan and Mer- 
cedarian. Xeres is situated in the valley of Cholu. 
teca, the most southerly and the hottest place of 
all the district, in lat. 12® 50' N., and long. 87® 46' W. 
Within its jurisdiction is El Corpus^ which has pro- 
duced more gold than any other place in the kingdom. 
This canton is in fact esteemed the ricliest in tlie pre- 
cious metals of any in Ouatimala. 

On the coast of this province there are six different 
ports. The first is Omoa, a bay with good anchorage, 
forming a clean, safe, and well-sheltered harliour, 
sufficiently capacious to n^oor twenty or live and 
twenty vessels. It is 17 leagues east of the Fresh 
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Gulf, in lat. 15° 23' N. and long. 88° 50' W. Fort 
San Fernando Omoa was built in 177^9 to prot(H;t the 
hai’bour. In 1780, however, the place was taken by 
the English, but they soon abandoned it on account of 
the unhealtliiness of the climate. At a short distance 
from tlie fort is a village inhabited by negroes, who 
are the only persons able to endure the climate. 
Tliree leagues further eastward is Puerto Caballos, 
formed by two bays : as its entrance has little more 
than two feet water, it is not much frequented. 
Puerto de Sal^ 37 leagues from the gulf, is very small, 
and without good anchorage. Trionfo de la Cruz is 
a large bay tremliii^ to the south-east, where vessels 
of any size may anchor under slielter of three small 
islands, called the Friars. The fifth port is that of 
Truxillo^ C8 leagues from the Fresh Gulf, foiined by 
Point Castilla on the N.E., and Point Qiiemara on 
the S.W., which are six leagues distant from each 
other : in the middle of the bay lies the Isla Blanca. 
The last is Puerto Carlago^ 132 leagues from the Gulf 
Kiver, in the territories of the uncivilised Indians. 
The principal rivers that fall into the Atlantic, are 
the Camalecon^ navigable by piraguas, or large 
canoes, for more than fifty leagues, which falls into 
the sea twenty-four leagues below the Gulf River ; the 
IJlua, 31 leagues from tlie same point ; the Lean, or 
Leones, 46 leagues from the Gulf; the Ayuan, 84 
leagues E. of the Gulf River, and about 60 miles W. 
of Cape Camaron, — it is navigable by canoes about 
40 leagues from its mouth. This is the boundary of 
Honduras and the territory of Taguzgalpa. Six 
leagues further is the Limones, which descends from 
the mountains of Olancho el Viejo. Twelve leagues 
further is the bar of the llio Tinto, or Black River. 
Half a league to tlie east^vfird is tlie Payas, and 
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the last is the Platanos^ which falls into the Atlantic 
about 100 leases from the Oulf Kiver.* The JVa- 
caome and the Choluteca fall into the Bay of Coii- 
chagua on the south-western coast. 

Eighteen leagues N.E. of Port Tnixillo, the Island 
of Roatan lies off the coast, extending from furty-hve 
to fifty miles in length, by from six to ten in breadth. 
The approach to it is dangerous, owing to the reefs 
and rocks by which it is surrounded ; but the prin- 
cipal harbour affords gotid anchoragt?, though rather 
open to S.W. winds. In the year 1042, this island 
was taken by the English, but was abandoned eight 
years after. From that time to 1742, it remained 
uninhabited ; the English then again occupied and 
fortified it, but were dislodged about 1700. They 
resumed possession of it in I 70 C ; but, in the following 
year, the Spaniards once more recovered it. 

The only object of interest known to exist in this 
large province, is the Great Circus of Copan, in the 
valley of that name, which, at the time that Fuentes 
wrote (al)out A.D, I 700 ), existed entire. It is 
described as “ a circular space, surrounded by stone 
pyramids about six yards high, at the bases of which 
arc figures, both male and female, habited in the Cas^ 
tilian costume^ of very excellent sculpt\ire, and 
coloured.” In the middle of tlie area, a flight of steps 
led to the place of sacrifice. At a short distance is 
a stone gateway, on the ])illars of which are scu]j)tured 
figures, likewise in Spanish habits ; and on entering 

* We give these details on the authority of Juarros, as points to 
be verilieil. rather than a:i actually ascertained. In the map pre- 
fixed to the English translation, neither the Linmient the Rio 
Tinto, the I’uj/ns, nor the Piatmiosf appears under those names : 
the only tlirec rivers eastward of the Aguan, and westward of ('ai)C 
Gracias a Dios, are named the or Guityupe, the Ikimiuo^ 

and the Barbo. 
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this gateway, two fine stone pyramids present them- 
selves, from whicli is suspended a hammock con- 
taining two human figures, clothed in the Indian 
style. Astonishment is forcibly excited on viewing 
this structure, because, large as it is, there is no 
appearance of the component parts being joined 
together ; and, although entirely of stone, and of an 
enormous weight, it may be put in motion by the 
slightest impulse of the Tmnd» Not far from this ham- 
mock is the cave of Tibulca, which appears like a 
large temple hollowed out of the base of a hill, and 
adorned with columns having bases, pedestals, and 
capitals: at the sides are numerous windows faced 
with stone, exquisitely wrought.** All this reads 
assuredly very much like romance, but, as it is 
part of our object, while recording the discoveries 
of former travellers, to point out what it remains 
for future travellers to investigate, we should have 
been guilty of a great omission had we failed to direct 
their attention to this v^ley of wonders, where the 
genii who attended on King Solomon have evidently 
been the artists.* 

We now proceed to the description of a province 
which seems likely to become, in some respects, 
the most important in the kingdom, as afifording 

* The valley of Copan Is situated on the boundary line between 
the provinces of Chlquimula and Comayagua. The Indian city 
of Copan was one of the largest and most populous In the 
kingdom. When the Siumiards arrived before it, it was so well 
prepared for defence, as to be able to hold out against a large and 
powerful army. On one side it was defended by the mountains of 
Chlquimula and Gracias a Dios; on the opposite side, by a deep 
fosse and an intrcnchment, formed of strong beams of timber, 
having the interstices filled with earth, in which were made em> 
brasurcs and loop-holes, through which the besieged discharged 
their arrows under cover frofii the enemy's lire. It was taken 
with difficulty by De Chaves. Its site is now entirdy deserted. 
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the long^ought-for communication between the two 
oceans, ~ 


THE INTENDANCY OF NICARAGUA. 

This was the first province subdued by the Spa- 
niards, having been discovered and partially settled 
by Gil Gonzales Davila and his companions in 1522. 
It takes its name from a powerful cacique (or perhaps 
from his territpry), who was one of the first to enter 
into amicable relations with the Spaniards, and sub- 
mit to baptism. It is bounded, on the north and 
north-east, by Honduras and Tologalpa ; on the 
north-west, by Tegucigalpa; on the south-west and 
south, by the Pacific and Costa Rica ; on the east, by 
the teiTitory ceded to Colombia, which skirts the 
shores of the Atlantic. The intendancy includes five 
districts ; that of Leon, formerly a distinct government, 
and the ancient corregidorships of Realejo, Subtiava, 
Matagalpa, and Nicoya. The latter are all very much 
reduced in importance : Realejo, Subtiava, and Ni. 
coya, more especially, which lie along the shores of 
the Pacific, are, from the insalubrity of the climate, 
whidi is both hot and humid, almost depopulated. 
The first of these districts contains but three villages 
besides the town from which it takes its name, and 
(in 1773) A little more than 6,000 inhabitants: the 
last has only one settlement, and a scattered popula- 
tion scarcely amounting to half that number. The 
total population of the intendancy was, in 1776, 
107,000: in 1823, it is computed to have reached 
164,400. As the temperature of the whole province 
is very hot, it does not ])roduce wheat, but yields ex- 
cellent grapes and other fyiits, cocoa, indigo, cotton, 
the gum called carana^ and various medicinal drugs. 
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Immense herds of cattle are pastured in the large 
graziiig-farais, for the consumption not merely of the 
province, but of the city of Guatimala also : the soil, 
however, is not favoiiralde for breeding sheep. 

But tlie most remarkable feature of tliis province 
is, its numerous rivers and immense lakes. The Lake 
of Nicaragua is the largest in the kiiigilom, and 
one of tlie most extensive in the world, being more 
than 150 leagues long from east to west, and nearly 
00 miles from north to south ; it has calmest 
every where a depth of 10 fathoms, with a muddy 
bottom, except along the shore, where thwe is 
clear sand. A grt^at number of rivers fall into this 
vast basin, but the Kiver San Juan is, according to 
Juarros, the only visible outlet; notwithstanding 
which, he says, there is no observable indication at 
any time of any increiise or decrease of its waters. 
On the north-west, it communicates \rith the Lake of 
Leon or JUanagua, which extends upwards of 50 miles 
in length by nearly 30 in breadth, by a navigable 
channel Ccalled the Rio TipiUipa^ about 20 miles in 
length. This lake also is said to be throughout of 
sufficient depth to receive the lai^est ships. At twelve 
miles distance only from its northern extremity, iiins 
the river Tosta, which, after a course of twenty miles, 
falls into the Pacific Ocean. To form, therefore, a 
communication between the two oceans, the only part 
actually to be opened, would be the twelve miles be- 
tween the River Tosta and the Lake of Ijeoii. 

Humboldt says, there are in the archives of Madrid, 
several memoirs, both French and English, on the 
possibility of the junction of the liake of Nicaragua 
with the Pacific ; but in none which he had seen, was 
the height of the intcij’^eiiing ground sufficiently 
cleared up. Upon more recimt information, however, 
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it has been ascertained tliat the difference of level in 
the highest part, is not more than iifty-oiie feet 
above the surface of the liake of licon, which is about 
three feet higher than that of the River Tosta. Not 
more than two lo(!ks, therefore, would be required to 
render this a perfectly practicable and secure commu- 
nication. 

This great achievement appears likely to he at 
length realised by the enterprise of British capitalists. 
Under the auspices of the local Government, an asso- 
ciation has already been formed for the purpose of 
cutting a ship-canal in this direction, and a hill in 
relation to the subject is now in its prr>grcss through 
parliament. From the prospectus issued by the com- 
mittee, we obtain the following additional details. 

“ That the line now spoken of was known to the 
Spanish Government, Is put beyond doubt ; but, as she 
would not, or could not, avail herself of this know- 
ledge, she with cautious jealousy concealed it from 
other nations. It appears from documents discovered 
in the hydrographical cabinet of the Spanish minister 
of marine, that the most accurate surveys were made 
of the whole of central America, and were sent, 
accompanied with proper drawings, to Madrid. One 
of these, containing an exact description of the spot 
most favourable for opening the proposed channel, was 
obtained some time ago under particular circumstances, 
by a gentleman who resided at the court of Madrid, 
and it is now in possession of the company. From 
this it appears, that, in the Province of Nicaragua, in 
10® 10' N. lat., and 02® 15' W. long., the River San 
Juan falls into the Atlantic Ocean, after ninniiig a 
south-east ctjurse of 120 miles from the lake Nica- 
ragua, in which it has its^onree. This river, in the 
rainy season, is navigable from the sea to the lake for 
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ships of from 200 to 300 tons liurthcn ; but it may 
rendered navigable for the largest vessels, and suffi. 
cient depth of water be preserved for tliem the whole of 
the way up. The passage is at present partially ob- 
structed by certain ships sunk by the Spaniards, to 
prevent the intrusion of foreign vessels.” 

Then, after describing the above-mentioned plan of 
communication by means of the River Tosta, the 
document proceeds : Another line of communication 
with the Pacific, presents itself also from the Lake of 
Leon. On the southern shores of that lake, is situated 
the town of Tipitapa. From this town, a canal might 
be cut into another river, San Juan, which runs into 
the Pacific by the port of that name, in the Gulf of 
Papagayo. The distance between the lake and where 
the cut would enter the River San Juan, is about 
twelve miles, and the whole distance to the Pacific is 
not more than thirty. Of this distance, eighteen 
miles of the river are already navigable for large 
vessels. 

To point out all the advantages of such a junction 
of the two great oceans, would be impossible in the 
limits of a prospectus. They would be as various as 
the many branches of profitable trade which would be 
so greatly facilitated, or to which they would give 
rise. The intercourse of Europe and America with 
the States on the shores of the Pacific, would be en- 
larged to an incalculable extent ; the South Sea 
Trade, the Whale Fisheries of England and America, 
the facilities for working the mines in the central Pro- 
vinces, in Chili, and Peru, w'ould be increased in an 
extraordinary degree ; the India Trade would likewise 
b{! materially increased, and the voyage to (Jhina and 
the Philippine Islands sluytened by some thousands of 
miles. The whole of these tjiades would 
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HE CARRIED ON THROUGH THE NEW CHANNEL. 
The ailvaiitages which would accrue to England, in 
a ]K)litical point of view, cannot be overlooked : they 
would be of a most important nature, but it is unne- 
cessary to mention them in detail. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that some accounts 
of the River San Juan have repi*esented it as not navi- 
gable for ships of any great size. It is admitted, that 
some maps and charts of South America have so 
described it; but nothing is more clearly demon- 
strated than the fallacy of such representations. It 
is a well-known fact that the Spaniards prohibited 
the navigation of the San Juan, under pain of death, 
stink vessels in different parts of the river, and also 
raised a fort for its prevention. It is also well known, 
that Spain has often wilfully misdescribed the rmture 
of some of her South American colonies, to prevent the 
intrusion of other nations ; and only since the establish- 
ment of the independence of those countries, could 
foreiyners land on their shores. An instance of this 
kind was experienced not very long ago by Lord Cticli- 
j’ane. While at the mouth of the river Guayaquil with 
part of his fleet, he was boarded by a pilot, who assured 
liiin that the river M'as not navigable for large vessels, 
liis lordship, on referring to his maps and chaits of 
this part of the coast, found this river desci’ibed as full 
of difficulties and dangers, and absolutely unnavigable 
for large ships. It was similarly represented by more 
tlian one English, as w^ell as Spanish geographer. 
II is lordship iinjuired what water there was in the 
river, and was informed that the depth was four 
fathoms. He instantly ordei^d the pilot to conduct 
liim lip, on jiaiii of immediate death. The terrifled 
pilot obeyed, and in a short time his lordship cast 
anchor abreast of the toivn of Guayaquil, with his 
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squadron, to the astonishment of the inhabitants, who 
saw, for the first time, the guns of a fifty-guii frigate 
bearing upon their city. The question is, however, 
now set at rest for ever; the information derived 
from the survey spoken of, leaving no more doubt 
that the San Juan may be easily rendered miviga!)le, 
(and for ships of all burdens,) than there exists of the 
navigation of the Thames. 

“ The gentleman by whose skill and address a copy 
of the survey was obtained, is one on whom the Com- 
pany can place the most implicit reliance. They have 
availed themselves of his great abilities, and he is now 
on his way to central America, to take the preliminary 
steps for carrying this important undertaking into 
effect. From the estimates which have been made, it 
is calculated, that the profits accruing to the company 
from the tolls of ships passing and r(q)a$sing, will be 
sufiicient, after defraying all ejegensesy to replace^ in 
the course of ten yearsy the original cajntaly besides 
giving in the interim a considerable dividend. 

“ Independently of the many otlier adviintagcs 
which she must derive from it, Ejigland will have 
the glory of achieving a work, Avhich has been eagerly 
desired ever since America was discovered, and even 
more so since its value to Europe has been correctly 
ascertained. In effecting this, she will leave to 
posterity an additional monument of her great com- 
mercial enterprise, lier indiisti’y, and perseverance.” 

It would be altogetiier idle for us to offer any com- 
meut oil this statement, as we cannot be expected to 
have access to more minute or recent information than 
the committee have been enabled to procure. Hum- 
boldt states, that the coast of Nicanigua is almost in- 
accessible in the months ^f August, September, and 
October, on account of tlie terrible storms and rains. 
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and, in January and February, on account of the 
furious north-east and east-north-east winds called 
papagayos. This circumstance, he remarks, is ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient for navigation. But the same 
inconvenience attaches, more or less, to the whole of 
the western coast of central Amerit^a. The port of 
Tehuantejiec gives its name to the hurricanes which 
blow from the north-west, and which deter vessels 
from landing at the small ports of Sabinas and Ven- 
tosa. The Tehuantepec cut, moreover, if carried into 
execution, woiild not afford a passage to any but 
bai’ges or canoes; and this would be the case also 
with the projected communic^ition by means of the 
Kiver Chagres, and a canal to be cut from the venta de 
Cruces to Panama. Merchandise could be transported 
across the isthmus of Darien only in ilat-bottomed 
boats, uiicable to keep the sea, and there would require 
to bo entrepots at Panama and Porto Bello. There is, 
apparently, no room for doubt, that the line of com- 
munication by the great lakes is by far the most 
feasible and advantiigeous. And, if completely realised, 
the distances to India and China would be shortened 
more than 10,000 miles !• 

The lake of Nicaragua is rendered extremely pic- 

* The vulgar notion of a difference between the level of the two 
oceans so material as to effect the practicability of the measure) is 
shewn by ilumboldt to lie without foumlatioii. In America, the 
South Sea is generally supposeil to be higher at the isthmus of 
Panama, th<an the Atlantic. Vet, remarks the learned 'I'raveller, 
“ when we consider tJic effect of the current of rotation,” or gulf- 
stream, “ which carries the waters from east to west, and accumu- 
lates them towards the coast of C'osta Hiea and Veragua, we arc 
tempted to suppose, contrary to tlie rcceivcni opinion, that the 
Atlanlic is a little higher than llie Piuific." Ily btiromctrical 
measurements, however, he ascertained, that if tliere he any dif- 
ference of level between the twl seas, it cannot exceed twenty or 
twenty-two feet.— Po/. /Ssyay, vol. i. p. 31. 
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turesque by the immerous small islands which stud 
its surface. These are all uncultivated and uniii- 
liabited, except that of Omotepetl, from which a lofty 
mountain shoots up its volcanic peak near the 
southern shore of the lake, frequently emitting both 
flames and smoke : this island is inhabited, as it is 
remarkable that the neighbourhood of a volcano never 
fails to be. The lake is subject to tempestuous agi- 
tations, from heavy gales. Lakes, rivers, and creeks, 
and both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, furnish an 
inexhaustible supply of various kinds of flsh. Exten- 
sive forests, aflbrding valuable timber, and peopled 
witli numerous tribes of monkeys, quadrupeds, and 
rare birds, skirt the shores of this little Mediterranean, 
and on its banks are found some of the most populous 
villages in the province. The principal place is the 
city of Granada, from wliich the lake takes the name 
more commonly applied to it in Guatimala, where it is 
called the lake of Granada. This city was founded in 
1523. It stands on the north-western shore, in an 
advantageous position for commerce; lat. 11°30'N., 
long. 80® 21' distance from Leon 30 leagues, 
and 210 from Guatimala. It contains a handsome 
church and four convents : the Franciscan is one of 
the most ancient in the kingdom. The population, 
in 1770) consisted of 803 ISpaiiiards and Cre(dcs, 010 
Mestizoes, 4,705 Ladinos, and, in an adjoining barrio 
or village, about 1,700 Indians. 

The place which carries on the largest trade, how- 
ever, ill the whole intendancy, Juarros says, is 
Masuya, a large village containing a population of 
0,000 souls, among whom are a few S})aiiiard8. Yet, 
the situation, one would have imagined, is one of the 
last that would have beei^ voluntarily selected. In 
till? first place, the scarcity of water is .severely felt, 
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and the iiihabitantB are forced to draw their only sup- 
ply from a well of extraordinary depth. The descent 
into it is almost perpendicular, but the Indian women 
sling their pitchers behind them, and descend by 
placing their hands and feet in cavities scooped out in 
tlie rocky sides, with an incredible celerity. Then, 
at a short distance from the village, is the volcano of 
Masaya, — now, indeed, extinct, but, at the time of the 
(;oiupiest, known by the name of the Injiemo de 
Mamya : the light of the lava constantly boiling up 
in the crater, might be perceived at sea twenty-five 
leagues off. Not far from this is another volcano, 
culled Nindiri, from which an eruption took place in 
1775 , when “ the torrent of lava tliat rolled into the 
lake of Masaya, destroyed the fish, and heated the 
lands which it traversed to so great a degree, that aU 
the cattle feeding on them perished.” • 

The city of Leon, the capital of the intendancy, and 
the see of a bishop, is situated in a savanna, about 
eight leagues from the western shore of the lake to 
which it gives name, and four leagues from the shores 
of the Pacific ; lat. 12“ 20' N., long. 80“ 10' W., and 
183 leagues from Guatimala. It was originally 
founded in 1623, on the spot now called Old Leon, 
but was rebuilt on its present site a few years after. 
It contains four churches, three convents, Franciscan, 
Mercedarian, and of San Juan de Dios, a Tridentine 
college with eight professorships, a custom-house, 
tobacco-factory, post-office, royal treasury, &c., and 
a population of between 7 and 8,000 persons, in- 
cluding upwards of 1,000 Spaniards. The Cortes (of 
Cadiz), by # decree of Jan. 1812, granted permission 

» Near the city of Nicaragua U said to bo another volcano, 
which Humboldt calls but Juarros does not men- 

tion it. 
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to the city of Leon to erect a university, with the same 
privileges as those enjoyed by the other universities 
of Spanish America. By another decree emanating 
from the same authority, in the same year, the pro- 
vince of Nicaragua was privileged to hold a provincial 
assembly composed of deputies from the districts of 
Leon, Granada, Segovia, Nicaragua, Matagalpa, Ni- 
coya, and Costa Rica, which assembly was installed in 
Oct. 1813.* 

Four leagues to the north-west of Leoii, on the 
shores of the Pacific, is the town of Realejo, inhabited 
entirely by Ladinos, who are employed in ship-build- 
iiig. The town was built in 1534, by the com])anions 
of Alvarado in his expedition to Peru, who, ohseiwing 
the advantageous situation of the harbour, determined 
to establish themselves on a spot so convenient and 
promising. Its original name was Jagnei^ or Cardan^ 
and it is said to have received the diminutive appella- 
tion of Realejo from the small number of settlers. 
The harbour is formed, like that of Guayaquil, by 
a large and beautiful river. “ There is, perhaps,” 
says Juarros, “ not a lietter harlwur in the Spanish 
monarchy, and there are very few in the known world 
superior to it. In the first place, it is cai)ablc of con- 
taining 1,000 vessels commodiously, affording clean 
and good anchorage in every part; and ships may 
lie close to the shore without the smallest risk or dan- 
ger ; there is not the most trifling impediment to the 
passage in or out, and new vessels may be launched at 
all seasons without the least obstruction. The con- 
veiiiences for ship-building cannot be surpassed, as 
timber, cordage, sail-cloth, pitch, and tar, in, ay l>e 
procured in groat abundance; the supply of masts 
t 

* J iiarios, p. 33il. 
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is inexhaustible. This braiicii of commerce might he 
most advantageously carried on : in fact, a great nuin. 
her of vessels of all sizes were formerly constimcteil 
here, and were held in such high estimation, that 
Fueutes mentions, that a galleon built in Kcalejo was 
sold at Callao for 100,000 dollars. The harbour co\ild 
be placed in a res])ectable state of defence with the 
greatest ease, as a few pieces of cannon mounted in 
battery on the islet of Cardon would, from its 
eminence, completely command the entrance, and 
effectually protect the port. There was formerly 
a different channel into the harbour from the one now 
used. Originally, the passage was between the point of 
the Isle of Cardon and the peninsula of Custanon, and 
ships proceeded up the river to the laiidiug-})la(^ at a 
village called Nucstra Senora del Viejo ; but the fall 
tif immense quaiititios of rock, both from the Isle 
of Cardon and the j>oint of Castaiion, during a violent 
earthquake, has made this passage impracticable. The 
present cliaiiiicl lies between tlie north point of 
Cardon and the isle of Icacos, whence vessels have 
a clear course, and may run up with tlieir bowsprits 
almost into the town.” At a short distance is the 
village of the Viejo^ where the corregidors have 
resided, on account of its more healthy situation ; it 
contains upwards of 3,000 iuhahitants, and is, more- 
over, resorted to on certain holydays by devout pil- 
grims from all parts, on account of an inestimable 
bijou, — an image of Nucstra Senora, which was 
once the property of the iinmaeulate virgin Santa 
Theresa ! 

The whole of this tract of coast is low. That 
of Nicoya, in tlie south-eastern extremity of the pro- 
vince, is covered at full tide. The road from Realejo 
to Leon, passes for twenty miles across a flat country, 
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covered with mangle-trees.* The only other places 
of any consideration in the intendancy are, Segovia 
Nueva^ situated on the River Yare, near the confines 
of Tegucigalpa, 30 leagues north of Granada ; ATtca- 
ragua^ 12 leagues S.E. of Granada, inhabited chiefly 
by Spaniards, who carry on a traffic in cocoa, with an 
Indian village adjoining ; Esteli f Acogapa ,* Villa 
Nueva ; (all these are in the district of Leon ;) Sub’- 
iava, a very populous Indian village, contiguous to 
the city of Leon ; and Nicoga. 

Of the numerous rivers which water this province, 
Juarros enumerates, as the most important, the Creek 
del Viejo (or Kealejo River), the River of Nicaragua, -j* 
the Alvarado, and the Nicoya, among those which 
fall into the Pacific ; and the Fontasma,:}: the Mos- 
quito, the Gold River, the Iron River, and the great 
River San Juan, which discharge their waters into the 
Atlantic. The Nicoya separates this province from 
that of 


COSTA RICA 

“ A NABiE,” remarks Juarros, “ which at present 
seems continued to it only in irony, as it is more poor 

• Dainpler cited by Humboldt. 

t This is called, in the map, the llin de Partulo, and It Is repre- 
sented as communicating, by one of its branches, with the lake, 
while the other falls into the Gulf of Papagayo. If so, there 
would already be a water communication between the two oceans. 
But this branch has dissapiiearcd in more recent maps, and is sui>- 
posed tolxian error. In fact. It is in contradiction to Juarros's 
own statement, that the lake of Nicaragua has no outlet but the 
San Juan. 

i This is called, in the map, the River Varc, or Segovia. It 
rises in the jurisdiction of that city, and being joined by several 
tributaries, becomes a stream of considerable magnitude by the 
time it reaches the Atlantic, w|erc it forms a small harbour near 
the false CaiK* Gracias a Dios. 
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and destitute than any other.** The name of rich 
coast ^vi^a given to it, however, on account of the 
rich mines which it contains, of gold, silver, and 
copper. From the mine called Tisingal,** Alcedo 
says, not less riches have been extracted than from 
that of Potosi in Peru.’* At the period, too, that 
Porto Bello was the rendezvous of the galleons, the 
commerce of the province was in a most flourishing 
state. The whole of it was well-peopled, the arable 
lands were in a good state of cultivation, and the 
pastures were covered with cattle, horses, and mules, 
in which a considerable trade was carried on with 
Carthagena and Porto Bello from the harbour of 
Matina, and with Panama and other ports of the 
Pacific from La Caldera. Its prosperity and riches 
soon excited the cupidity of adventurers. In 1C66, 
a descent was made on the coast by some pirates, 
whose numbers amounted to 1,200 men; but they 
were defeated and driven back by the Spaniards and 
their celestial allies, headed by the Virgin in person, 
whose image continued to be honoured by an annual 
procession in acknowledgement of the victory, up to 
the beginning of the present century. A few years 
afterwards, the pirates of the Pacific, on two several 
occasions, attacked the city of Esparza, plundered 
it, and set it on fire. So completely was it mined, 
that the inhabitants abandoned it. On the coasts 
of the Atlantic, many attempts were made with 
various success by the Buccaneers; and the Mosco 
Indians made frequent incursions by the harbour 
of Matina, carrying off cocoa, slaves, or whatever else 
they could lay their hands on. These incessant 
and harassing hostilities appear to have led, in con- 
nexion with other ciraiinstanccs, to the present 
depopulated and neglected state of the province. 
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“ Whatever might once have been its importance,” 
says Juarros, “ it is very certain that, at the present 
time, its condition is very deplorable : the po]mlatiou 
is reduced almost to nothing, commerce is annihilated, 
and the mines arc no longer worked. In fact, a 
province that, in many respcujts, merits particular 
attention, is now so much neglected, that none of the 
writers of this kingdom, or foreigners, take any notice 
of i ' <^xtends from the Hio del Salto,* wliich 

sepal v from Nicaragua, to the district of Chi. 
riqui, in the jurisdiction of Veraguas, a distance 
of 100 leagues from west to east; and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, from north to south, 
about 00 leagues. Its limit, on the Atlantic, is from 
the mouth of the River San Juan to the little island 
called the Escudo de Veraguas ; and on the Pacific, 
from the River Alvarado, the boundary of the pro« 
vince of Nicaragua, to the River Bonica, which 
terminates the kingdom of Terra Pinna to the west- 
ward. The climate is for the most part wai’m, but in 
some places it is very temperate ; the soil yields 
cocoa, tobacco, and other productions of warm 
climates; wheat, and such other articles as are 
peculiar to colder regions, are raised in the moun- 
tainous parts; but all in scanty proportions from the 
want of hands for agricultural employments. There 
are mines of gold, silver, and copper, but tliey ai’o 
scarcely more productive than the surface of the soil 
is. On the Pacific there is a harbour, that of Caldera, 
or Esparza ; and another on the Atlantic, Matina, or 
the bar of Carpintero, formed by the rivers Rarbilla 
and Chirripo, which unite four leagues above the sea. 


* Wc presume tliat this is the sa^e river as the Nicoya, which 
is just before stated to be the boundary. 
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The rivers Ximenes, Rebcntazon, and Moin, dis- 
charge themselves into the Atlantic ; they have suffi- 
cient depth of water to admit the piraguas eight or 
ten leagues inland. The Alvarado, the Rio Grande, 
and the Bonica, with several others of less note, de- 
scend into tlie Pacific. Within the government of 
Costa Ri<Mi there are 1 city, 3 towns, and 10 villages, 
containing together about 30,000 inhabitants, — a 
small proportion, compared with the ten*’*'' ' . ex- 
tent of it, and a great diminution of its ^ .. .lUm- 

hers. In the early periods of the Spanish occupancy, 
there were a governor and four corregidors, who had 
their residences in Quipo, Chirripo, Ujarraz, and the 
four villages contiguous to Cartage : the jurisdiction 
of the first extended to the coast of the South Sea, that 
of the second to the Atlantic, and the two others were 
intermediate. These corregimientos were abolished 
more tlian a century ago, and of many of the- villages 
belonging to them, there are no vestiges remaining.** 
Since the time that this was written, some im- 
provement has probably taken place la the state of 
things, as the present amount of tlie population of 
Costa Rica is computed to be nearly 38,000, although 
we know not whether the calculation rests on any 
certain data. The chief city, said to be the most an- 
cient in the kingdom, is Cartayo, situated in the heart 
of the province, 80 leagues from the boundar)’’ of Nica- 
ragiia, the same distance from Terra Firma, 30 
leagues from £$])arza, about as many from Matina, 
and 400 leagues E.S.E. from Giiatimala; it is in lat. 
0® 10', and long. 82" 48' W. It stands in a healthy 
situation, and enjoys a benignant climate ; contains a 
church, a Franciscan convent, a sanctuary, and two 
oratories ; and has a population of upwards of 8,000 
})ersons, viz. GOO Spaniards, 8,000 Mestizoes, and 
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1,700 Ladinos. Next to the capital, the most popu- 
lous town is Villa Nueva de San Jose, situated in a 
valley at a short distance from Cartago : it contains a 
population very nearly equal in numbers, with three 
times as large a proportion of Spaniards. Villa Vieja 
has 0,660 inhal)itants, of whom 1,800 are Spaniards, 
and 4,000 Mestizoes : Villa Hermosa, included in the 
same curacy, has a population of 4,000 persons. 
Ujarraz is now a place of very trifling oonse(j[uence. 
Esperaxa, and the neighl)ouring town of Bagases, arc 
entirely abandoned. 

Should the Atlantic and Pacific Company ** suc- 
ceed in completing their undertaking, this important 
province will no doubt reap essential advantages from 
the impulse which will be communicated to commerce 
and every internal improvement. It is one object 
which the Company have in view, to enter into con. 
tracts for working the valuable mines with which 
these regions are ascertained to abound. Yet, till 
now, who had ever heard of the mines of Guatimala ? , 
In Humboldt^s general talde of the annual produce of 
the mines, &c. of Spanish America, against Guatimala 
is written, “ Nothing.’** The total value of goods 
imported from the Old Continent into this kingdom, 
is stated at only two millions of piasters, while the 
imports of New Spain are estimated at twenty mil- 
lions, and those of Cuba and Porto Rico at eleven 
millions ! In the captaincy-general of Guatimala, as 
well as those of Caraccas, Clule, and Cuba, the whole 
receipts of the treasury were consumed by the ex- 
penses of administration, so that the mother country 
actually derived no net revenue from those colonies.* 
But the system which so long condemned these 
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fine countries to remain stationary in civilisation, and 
morally as well as politically unproductive, exists no 
longer : the sovereignty of Spain in that hemisphere 
has received its last blow from the hands of Bolivar. 
In the recent message of the Vice-President of 
Colombia to the Congress of 1825, assembled at Bogota, 
it is noticed, that the provinces of Guatimala con- 
tinue to preserve unmolested the sovereignty into 
which they spontaneously elected themselves. An 
accredited minister from that Government to the 
Republic is now,” it is added, “ residing in our capi- 
tal.” The message proceeds to advert to the necessity 
adjusting and estaldishing the still undetermined 
limits between Colombia and Guatimala, inasmuch 
as certain foreigners have pretended to a right to the 
coast of Mosquito, and as the interior boundary line 
between tlie two countries is not ascertained.” “ The 
Executive, (it is added,) in strict compUandilNIfj^h the 
law of the 12th of July, 1821, has declared thatfliat 
part of the Atlantic coast which extends from Cap^ 
Gracias a Dios to the River Chagres, belongs to the 7 
# Republic, and tliat all colonisation made therein 
without the sanction of the government and laws of ^ 
■Colombia, is null and void.” Should this line of' 
coast, however, be definitely annexed to Colombia, it 
will of course place under the control of that republic 
■the navigation of the River San Juan, and conse- 
quently of the lakes and the intended ship-canal. It 
will amount, in fact, to little short of a cession of the 
whole of Costa Rica, and the greater part of Nicaragua. 


* Pol. Essay, vol. iv. p. 204. 
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To revert to the subject of mines. The produce of 
those of Mexico, when Humboldt wrote his Political 
Essay, had tripled in dfty-two years, and sextupled in 
a hundred years ; * and it will admit, he remarks, of 
greater increase as the country shall become more 
populous, and industry and information become more 
diffused. Sir William Adams, in a recent pamphlet 
on the Actual State of the Mexican Mines, maintains 
that the Aiiglo-Mexican Associations may reasonably 
expect to raise treble the quantity of ore formerly ob- 
tained, by working them scientifically, and by the aid 
of machinery. The expenses of working them, no 
doubt, admit of being reduced to a great degree. By 
the very impei'fect process of amalgamation hitherto 
adopted, the loss in mercury alone is stated to have 
amounted to an eighth or even a sixth of the produce. 
At says, they employ from GO to 

^Bi^Iess extracting the silver^ than in 

^’-anTs}ro(^IomteS^ and consume in amalgamation 

1 r '■ ^ ^ 

^ r quamy oAgtfd and silver imi>ortc(l into Europe from 

‘ ' '^trica be^l^n the,'ye^i4!)2 and 1803, is calculated to amount 
? steAiiig.' JTiW 1525, Europe had received from 

World Uctle bliie. than gold. From that period till the 
d^scpvery of the mines ^f Drazil, towards the end of the seven- 
to6nth century, the silver imported exceeded the importation of 
gold in proportion of <jO or GS to 1. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the mines of Brazil, Chili, Choco, &c., fur- 
nished so considerable a quantity of gold, that the jiroportion was 
scarcely 30 to 1. During the latter half of the last century, the 
silver again increased in the market: the annual ]iroduceof the 
mines of Mexico rose from (KKMMM) marcs to 2,5(M),0(M); and, 
as the produce of gold did not increase in the same projiortion, the 
quantity imported of the two precious metals was as 1 to 40. The 
mines of Mexico have counterhalancal the effects which the 
abundance of the gold of Brazil would have produced. The East 
Indies and China are the countries which have absorbed the greater 
part of the gold and silver extr^’ted from the mines of America. 
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eight times, less mercury. It has been experimentally 
ascertained, Sir W. Adams says, that the Mexican 
ores admit of being most beneficially reduced by the 
same processes that are employed for the reduction of 
the tin ores in Cornwall. Mr. Moyle, an experienced 
mining engineer, who has been sent out to Mexico by 
the Anglo-Mexican Mining Association, reports that, 

should it be found advisable to employ the process 
of amalgamation, (in consequence either of a scarcity 
of fuel, or from some species of the ores requiring to 
be amalgamated with quicksilver, in order to extract 
all the silver,) — ^this process, which costs the Mexicans 
the labour of from two to five months, may be better 
eifected in hours ; while Mr. Perkins has discovered 
a method of separating the two metals with scarcely 
any loss of quicksilver.” 

Should these calculations prove accurate, the favour, 
able opinion lately expressed by Baron Humboldt is 
likely to be verified ; that the mining operations 
about to be undertaken by British capitalists could 
not fail to be the most imi)ortant and lucrative under, 
taking that had yet been entered into. But it may 
possibly occur to the reader to inquire, whether the 
interests of society would not be placed in jeopardy by 
the rapid increase of the quantity of specie which 
may thus be anticipated, — whether a depreciation of 
the precious metals must not ensue, which will occa- 
sion a relative rise in the value of all other commo- 
dities, and materially aifect all existing contracts. 
The learned Traveller above named, maintains that 
the danger is not so great as it appears on a first view, 
because the quantity of commodities which enter into 
commerce, increases with the augmentation of the 
currency which represents them. “ The price of 
grain, it is^ true,” he says, has tripled sinfce the 

I'ART IV. V 
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treasures of the New' ^e poured into the 

Old. This ris^’Vhifdi f<dt till the middle oi 

the siztee^t^ took place suddenly between 

1570 and' When the silver of Mexico began 

to through all parts of Europe. But, between 
that memorable period in the history of commerce and 
the year 1636, the discovery of the mines of America 
produced its whole effect on the reduction of the 
value of money. The price of grain has not in reality 
risen to the present day; and if the contrary has 
lieen advanced by several authors, it is from their 
having confounded the nominal value of coin with 
the true proportion between money and commodities.** 
It would be foreign from our object to pursue this 
Inquiry, which is, however, a most important one. 
The 6rst effect which might be expect# to ensue from 
the present undertakings, is, the d^'redation of silver 
relative to gold, unless the mines of Brazil shall, 
under the same improved management, be made to 
furnish a correspondent produce. But such deprecia* 
tion is, perhaps, more likely to affect the profits of the 
miner, than to produce any material effect on tlit 
currency. * 
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